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INTRODUCTION 


I 

Now  that  I  have  completed  a  ten  years’  study  of  the 
American  short  story,  I  find  myself  asking  one  question  that 
calls  for  an  answer.  Why  is  the  American  short  story  so 
sad?  It  is  sad  in  its  subject  matter,  even  when  it  professes 
to  be  gay.  Its  gayety  is  defiant  and  a  little  shamefaced.  It 
laughs  to  keep  up  its  courage,  and  it  is  on  the  defensive. 

I  think  that  the  answer  is  clear.  It  is  because  it  is  written 
to  satisfy  prisoned  emotions.  It  is  written  to  heal  the 
writer,  and  the  writer  is  sad.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  product  which  crowds  out  our  periodicals.  That 
is  written  for  money,  and  its  emotion  is  false.  But  the 
story  whose  emotion  is  genuine,  or  has  genuine  elements,  is 
sad.  The  stories  which  I  have  been  reprinting  for  the  past 
ten  years  have  usually  been  sad. 

I  have  not  chosen  them  for  their  sadness,  and  I  have 
searched  untiringly  for  stories  that  had  joy,  but  I  have 
seldom  found  them.  Prisoned  emotions  have  shaped  the 
American  short  story  to  the  realism  of  unwilling  acceptance 
or  to  the  romanticism  of  escape.  We  are  a  people  who  feel 
trapped  and  who  are  afraid,  who  try  to  run  away  and  who 
weep  over  it  all.  Or  we  train  ourselves  to  a  fixed  and  rigid 
smile  and  a  false  heartiness  bounded  by  trivialities. 

We  talk  about  motor  cars  or  housekeeping  appliances  to 
hide  from  each  other  and  from  ourselves  what  we  all  feel 
that  we  have  missed.  But  I  have  seen  our  faces  off  guard 
in  street  cars,  and  when  they  are  not  dreaming  of  eager 
escapes,  they  are  sadder  than  any  European  faces,  yet  when 
they  look  up,  they  all  pretend  to  be  happy,  and  you  and  I 
accept  the  pretense  to  save  our  own  faces,  and  turn  to 
business  and  speed  for  compensation. 

What  is  it  that  has  trapped  us?  Nothing  can  trap  a 
nation  except  fear  of  physical  weakness.  We  are  not  physi¬ 
cally  weak.  Therefore,  we  are  afraid.  Then  what  are  we 
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afraid  of?  We  are  afraid  of  ourselves,  afraid  to  be  our¬ 
selves,  afraid  to  be  different. 

The  pioneer  was  not  afraid  to  be  different.  Those  who 
came  on  the  Mayflower  came  to  be  different.  The  immi¬ 
grant  was  not  afraid  to  be  different.  He  came  to  be  different 
also.  Both  dared  everything.  Then  why  cannot  we  all  dare 
to  be  different  from  each  other?  Is  it  so  terrible  a  mis¬ 
fortune?  Cannot  we  build  a  democracy  upon  differences, 
or  do  we  huddle  together  and  conform  and  try  to  be  alike 
because  we  are  afraid?  America  began  on  fears,  after  the 
first  act  of  courage  which  separated  the  Pilgrims  from 
Europe.  The  Pilgrims  were  afraid  of  Indians,  so  much 
afraid  that  when  they  discovered  that  their  fears  were 
unfounded,  they  instituted  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Cannot  we  trust  ourselves  to  live?  Must  we  fear  each  new 
man  who  is  different?  Must  we  “Americanize”  him  by 
stripping  him  naked?  Or  shall  we  Americanize  ourselves 
first  by  tolerating  and  then  accepting  the  gifts  that  he 
brings  us?  If  we  can  accept  the  truth  of  an  immigrant  or 
an  artist,  the  artist  and  the  immigrant  will  not  suffer  from 
this  deadly  funk.  Stop  humiliating  the  immigrant  and  the 
artist,  and  with  their  aid  we  may  begin  to  discover  America. 
For  Columbus  was  only  a  prophet  and  not  a  discoverer,  and 
the  America  we  may  build  is  well  worth  discovery. 

II 

To  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  these  pages  in  previous 
years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
my  standards  and  principles  of  selection,  I  shall  point  out 
that  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  disengaging  the  essential 
human  qualities  in  our  contemporary  fiction,  which,  when 
chronicled  conscientiously  by  our  literary  artists,  may  fairly 
be  called  a  criticism  of  life.  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in 
formulas,  and  organized  criticism  at  its  best  would  be  nothing 
more  than  dead  criticism,  as  all  dogmatic  interpretation  of 
life  is  always  dead.  What  has  interested  me,  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  other  things,  is  the  fresh,  living  current  which  flows 
through  the  best  American  work,  and  the  psychological  and 
imaginative  reality  which  American  writers  have  conferred 
upon  it. 
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No  substance  is  of  importance  in  fiction,  unless  it  is 
organic  substance,  that  is  to  say,  substance  in  which  the 
pulse  of  life  is  beating.  Inorganic  fiction  has  been  our  curse 
in  the  past,  and  bids  fair  to  remain  so,  unless  we  exercise 
much  greater  artistic  discrimination  than  we  display  at 
present. 

The  present  record  covers  the  period  from  October,  1923, 
to  September,  1924,  inclusive.  During  this  period  I  have 
sought  to  select  from  the  stories  published  in  American 
magazines  those  which  have  rendered  life  imaginatively  in 
organic  substance  and  artistic  form.  Substance  is  some¬ 
thing  achieved  by  the  artist  in  every  act  of  creation,  rather 
than  something  already  present,  and  accordingly  a  fact  or 
group  of  facts  in  a  story  only  attains  substantial  embodi¬ 
ment  when  the  artist’s  power  of  compelling  imaginative  per¬ 
suasion  transforms  them  into  a  living  truth.  The  first  test 
of  a  short  story,  therefore,  in  any  qualitative  analysis,  is  to 
report  upon  how  vitally  compelling  the  writer  makes  his 
selected  facts  or  incidents.  This  test  may  be  conveniently 
called  the  test  of  substance. 

But  a  second  test  is  necessary  if  the  story  is  to  take  rank 
above  other  stories.  The  true  artist  will  seek  to  shape  this 
living  substance  into  the  most  beautiful  and  satisfying  form 
by  skillful  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  materials,  and 
by  the  most  direct  and  appealing  presentation  of  it  in  por¬ 
trayal  and  characterization. 

The  short  stories  which  I  have  examined  in  this  study,  as 
in  previous  years,  have  fallen  naturally  into  four  groups. 
The  first  consists  of  those  stories  which  fail,  in  my  opinion, 
to  survive  either  the  test  of  substance  or  the  test  of  form. 
These  stories  are  listed  in  the  yearbook  without  comment 
or  qualifying  asterisk.  The  second  group  consists  of  those 
stories  which  may  fairly  claim  that  they  survive  either  the 
test  of  substance  or  the  test  of  form.  Each  of  these  stories 
may  claim  to  possess  either  distinction  of  technique  alone,  or 
more  frequently,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  persuasive  sense  of 
life  in  them  to  which  a  reader  responds  with  some  part  of  his 
own  experience.  Stories  included  in  this  group  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  yearbook  index  by  a  single  asterisk  prefixed  to 
the  title. 
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The  third  group,  which  is  composed  of  stories  of  still 
greater  distinction,  includes  such  narratives  as  may  lay  con¬ 
vincing  claim  to  a  second  reading,  because  each  of  them  has 
survived  both  tests,  the  test  of  substance  and  the  test  of 
form.  Stories  included  in  this  group  are  indicated  in  the 
yearbook  index  by  two  asterisks  prefixed  to  the  title. 

Finally,  I  have  recorded  the  names  of  a  small  group  of 
stories  which  possess,  I  believe,  the  even  finer  distinction  of 
uniting  genuine  substance  and  artistic  form  in  a  closely 
woven  pattern  with  such  sincerity  that  these  stories  may 
fairly  claim  a  position  in  American  literature.  If  all  of  these 
stories  by  American  authors  were  republished,  they  would 
not  occupy  more  space  than  six  or  seven  novels  of  average 
length.  My  selection  of  them  does  not  imply  the  critical 
belief  that  they  are  great  stories.  A  year  which  produced 
one  great  story  would  be  an  exceptional  one.  It  is  simply 
to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  I  have  found  the  equivalent  of 
six  or  seven  volumes  worthy  of  republication  among  all  the 
stories  published  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
These  stories  are  indicated  in  the  yearbook  index  by  three 
asterisks  prefixed  to  the  title,  and  are  listed  in  the  special 
“Rolls  of  Honor.”  In  compiling  these  lists  I  have  permitted 
no  personal  preference  or  prejudice  consciously  to  influence 
my  judgment.  Several  stories  which  I  dislike  personally 
are  to  be  found  on  the  “Rolls  of  Honor.”  The  general  and 
particular  results  of  my  study  will  be  found  explained  and 
carefully  detailed  in  the  supplementary  part  of  this  volume. 


Rapallo,  Italy. 
November  3,  1924. 


Edward  J.  O’Brien. 
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Note.' — The  order  in  which  the  stories  in  this  volume 
is  not  intended  as  an  indication  of  their  comparative 
the  arrangement  is  alphabetical  by  authors. 
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CHAMPLIN1 

By  MORGAN  BURKE 

(From  The  Blue  Book  Magazine) 


V/fUCH  of  it  remains  unexplained  and  always  will,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Some  one  who  was  close  to  my  father  in  his 
youth,  especially  during  those  several  years  immediately 
following  my  mother’s  death,  might  be  able  to  piece  the 
thing  together.  Yet  when  I  think  of  his  old-fashioned  office 
with  its  ancient  round-bellied  iron  stove  in  the  center,  rusted 
to  a  faded  gray,  when  I  think  of  the  geraniums  on  the 
windowsills,  all  just  as  it  must  have  been  in  my  grandfather’s 
time,  I  can’t  seem  to  make  it  jibe,  somehow. 

My  father  and  I  have  one  of  those  long-distance  affections 
that  is  the  most  satisfactory  father-and-son  relationship 
which  has  ever  come  to  my  attention.  We  see  each  other 
rarely,  and  then  for  only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  We  ex¬ 
change  letters  occasionally,  with  a  touch  and  go  that  pre¬ 
sumes  no  obligation.  I  am  fond  of  my  dad,  and  I  think  he 
is  fond  of  me.  Otherwise  we’re  friends — intimate  friends. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this  detached  affection.  It 
developed  in  a  most  natural  way.  I  must  have  been  about 
three  years  old  when  my  mother  died,  and  during  the  next 
seven  or  eight  years  I  lived  with  my  grandmother.  Whether 
the  tragedy  of  my  mother’s  death  drove  my  dad  to  those 
years  of  wandering  I  never  rightly  knew.  You  see,  my  dad 
never  mentioned  my  mother  to  me.  There’s  something  odd 
about  that,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it.  Sometimes  I’ve 
thought  that  perhaps  they  were  not  happy,  that  her  dying 
was  a  sort  of  release  from  misery  of  some  kind  for  both  of 
them,  that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Dad  then  knew  free¬ 
dom,  that  it  was  this  sense  of  release  that  gave  him  those 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Consolidated  Magazines  Corporation 
(The  Blue  Book  Magazine). 

Copyright,  1924,  by  Morgan  Burke. 
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years  of  drifting.  But  strangely  enough,  those  years  have 
always  been  a  silent  record. 

I  was  ten  or  twelve  when  he  came  home,  finally,  and  re¬ 
opened  the  little  small-town,  very  small-town  law  office 
where  he  handled  fire  insurance  and  life  insurance  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  limited  legal  business  that  the  locality  afforded. 
My  grandfather  had  done  this  before  him,  and  it  was  an 
easy  life  of  leisurely  idleness  that  automatically  gave  a 
comfortable  income  and  much  time  for  reflection. 

And  the  reflection  seemed  to  be  the  important  thing  in 
my  father’s  life.  Though  he  never  spoke  of  himself  and  his 
travels,  he  was  full  of  abstract  tales  of  adventure  and  daring. 
As  a  boy,  the  tales  were  vivid  and  alive  to  me,  but  as  a  man 
I  grew  to  realize  that  my  dad  was  a  romantic  sentimentalist, 
inclined  to  a  magnificent  brand  of  lying. 

However,  I  was  fond  of  him,  and  I  wasn’t  the  only  one. 
His  standing  in  the  community  was  something  to  be  envied. 
The  people  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country  were  his 
friends  to  the  last  man,  woman  and  child.  He  was  a  stable, 
conservative,  respected  conventional  citizen  with  somewhere 
underneath,  I  suspected,  a  surging  spirit  that  somehow  or 
other  he  had  tamed  down  to  the  mere  telling  of  romantic 
tales  that  after  continual  repetition,  as  he  grew  older, 
became  a  little  boring.  But  here  was  one  peculiar  thing 
about  this  tale-telling!  I  never  heard  him  open  up  to  any 
one  but  myself.  To  his  friends  and  cronies,  of  whom  there 
were  many,  this  side  of  him  was  quite  unknown. 

Of  course  these  imaginary  romances  of  his  waned  to 
vagueness  in  my  own  mind  as  the  business  of  life  took  me 
out  into  the  world.  I  was  seeking  romance  for  myself,  and 
the  little  home  town  moved  back  into  my  consciousness  with 
other  scenes  and  people  of  my  boyhood.  However,  in  the 
first  batch  of  letters  I  received  on  my  return  to  Singapore 
after  several  months  in  the  East,  I  found  a  long  and  affec¬ 
tionate  letter  from  Dad. 

It  was  a  great  letter.  The  romance  of  the  East  was  on 
him,  brought  home  to  him  by  my  own  presence  there,  I  sup¬ 
pose.  Did  I  remember  some  of  those  tales  he  had  told  me  of 
the  East?  Did  I  remember  the  man  Champlin,  he  used  to 
talk  of?  “Keep  your  eye  peeled  for  that  fellow  Champlin. 
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Somewhere  out  there  you’re  bound  to  run  across  his  trail 
sooner  or  later.  Knew  him  back  in  the  old  days.  He  was 
a  great  fellow  then.  Keep  your  eye  peeled  for  Champlin. 
He’ll  be  glad  to  know  you’re  your  father’s  son.” 

So  utterly  naive!  The  East  is  a  large  place.  You  notice 
there  was  no  geographical  definiteness  about  where  Champ¬ 
lin  had  been  in  the  East — or  where  I  was  likely  to  run  across 
his  trail.  A  man  he’d  known  or  made  himself  believe  he’d 
known  some  twenty  years  before! 

Just  the  same,  the  name  and  deeds  of  this  man  Champlin 
grew  fresh  again  in  my  memory  at  this  reminder,  and  when 
I  left  Singapore  on  one  of  those  slow  way-port  boats  through 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  I  actually  did  come  across  the  fel¬ 
low’s  trail!  So  there  was  a  man  named  Champlin,  after 
all!  At  first  I  couldn’t  believe  it,  but  it  was  the  same  guy, 
all  right. 

On  the  boat  was  the  usual  assortment  of  the  world’s 
nationals,  to  me  more  or  less  interesting,  but  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  I  am  not  good  at  making  acquaintances  in  traveling. 
I  wish  I  were,  but  somehow  I’m  cursed  with  a  diffidence 
that  is  prohibitive  to  sudden  friendships,  and  so  I  miss  much 
of  the  pleasure  of  unexpected  human  contacts. 

But  there  was  a  man  on  board  whom  eventually  I  did 
get  to  know  with  considerable  intimacy.  Well  past  middle 
age,  this  man  Turner,  with  a  dynamic  personality  that  was 
stimulating  and  attractive.  Finally  he  penetrated  that  dam¬ 
nable  reserve  of  mine,  and  we  got  quite  chummy  before  we 
reached  Sydney. 

“The  old  East  isn’t  what  she  used  to  be,”  he  said  to  me 
one  night  as  we  settled  ourselves  in  a  secluded  corner  on  the 
top  deck.  “It’s  enough  to  make  you  cry  to  think  of  what 
they’ve  done  to  Singapore.  Why,  twenty  years  ago,  Singa¬ 
pore  was  the  mystic  heart  of  the  Orient.  And  now  look  at 
her!  But  say,  in  the  old  days!” 

“In  the  old  days” — “twenty  years  ago” — old  phrases, 
those.  It  seemed  as  if  I  was  forever  hearing  them — from  my 
dad,  to  this  man  Turner,  who  had  been  in  the  East  for  God 
knows  how  long,  who  knew  a  hundred  ports  of  the  far  Pa¬ 
cific  as  well  as  I  know  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  whose  life  had 
touched  a  thousand  wandering  other  lives,  shared  their 
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romance,  lived  their  tragedies,  seen  and  been  of  their  great 
moments — known  the  dregs  too,  had  been  hammered  and 
beaten,  and  come  through.  Interesting  man,  Turner,  with 
tales  enough  in  him  to  last  out  twenty  voyages — and  then 
somel 

The  dense  tight  night  and  close-pressed  sky  so  surrounded 
us  that  we  seemed  not  to  be  moving  at  all.  It  was  the 
East,  all  right.  I  thought  of  my  dad.  How  he  would  have 
loved  it!  And — Champlin? 

“By  the  way,”  I  interrupted  Turner,  “did  you  ever  know 
a  man  out  here  in  the  old  days  called  Champlin?” 

“Champlin!  Bill  Champlin?  Where’d  you  ever  hear  of 
Champlin?”  He  looked  me  over  curiously. 

“Well,  I  never  saw  him.  But  he  used  to  be  a  friend  of  my 
father’s  back  in  the  States  a  long  time  ago.  When  I  was  a 
kid,  my  dad  was  forever  telling  of  Champlin  and  his  stunts. 
Must  have  been  a  great  fellow.” 

“Great  fellow  is  right!  And  so  your  dad  knew  Champlin? 
Well,  well l  Odd - ”  murmured  Turner  reminiscently. 

He  fussed  around  lighting  a  fresh  cigar  and  then  he  leaned 
back  comfortably.  “Champlin  and  I  met  up  in  a  funny 
way  back  there  in  Singapore.  You  see,  there  was  a  Chink 
named  Ah  Lum  that  ran  a  hell-dump  down  on  the  water¬ 
front.  This  fellow  Champlin  and  I’d  never  set  eyes  on  each 
other  before,  and - ” 

He  was  off — off  on  the  story  of  how  he  and  Champlin  had 
formed  a  great  companionship  that  had  lasted  through 
several  years.  It  seems  that  they  had  found  themselves 
together,  somehow  entirely  alone,  on  the  wrong  side  of  a 
free-for-all  fight  in  that  nice  quiet  place  run  by  the  delight¬ 
ful  Ah  Lum.  Companions  in  defeat,  they  managed  to 
drag  what  was  left  of  each  other  to  another  place  of  similar 
repute  but  at  the  moment  more  quietly  composed.  Here, 
after  many  drinks,  during  the  consumption  of  which  they 
exchanged  yarns,  they  discovered  one  of  those  mutual  affec¬ 
tions  that  was  to  last  a  lifetime. 

For  several  years,  then,  they  shipped  together,  and  loafed 
and  bummed  together.  Together  they  cruised  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  looking  for  romance  and  adventure — and  finding 
it.  While  Turner,  it  seemed,  was  often  the  instigator  and 
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aggressor,  I  gathered  that  Champlin  was  the  one  with  the 
finished  daring.  It  was  Champlin  who  alone  and  single- 
handed  had  boarded  a  Chinese  junk  and  had  chased  and 
partly  thrown  the  crew  of  eighteen  or  twenty  overboard, 
while  Turner  waited  alongside  in  a  small  boat  to  get  him 
away  in  case  there  was  a  slip-up  in  the  arrangements. 

When  a  ship’s  captain  had  gone  crazy  with  booze  and 
jumped  overboard,  it  was  Champlin  who  had  taken  com¬ 
mand  and  brought  the  old  lady  primly  into  port  with  the 
cordial  aid  of  a  friendly  crew.  That  was  one  of  his  marks 
of  genius — the  way  he  made  friends.  Genial,  calm,  with  a 
contagious  kind  of  deviltry,  he  could  laugh  an  enemy  into 
friendship,  kid  two  mortal  foes  out  of  a  fight.  But  if  a 
fight  were  necessary,  then  Champlin  was  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  according  to  Turner. 

But  eventually  there  was  an  end  to  it  all — not  to  the 
friendship,  you  understand,  but  to  the  association.  It  was 
bound  to  come  to  an  end  sometime,  though.  Champlin  had 
often  said  that  his  years  in  the  East  were  short,  that 
eventually  he’d  have  to  go  back.  But  that  was  all  in  the 
vague  future,  and  this  was  now.  Turner  said  he  knew  it 
was  over  within  an  hour  after  the  ship  anchored  at  Taluno. 
And  of  course  it  was  a  woman — or  girl,  rather. 

You  hear  about  the  lure  of  the  East,  how  once  the 
incense  of  its  fires  gets  into  a  man’s  soul,  he  as  a  man  is 
different,  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  never  quite 
emerges  from  the  spell  of  it.  This  is  true,  and  not  without 
cause,  but  show  me  the  man  that  has  traveled  the  East 
untouched  by  a  woman  of  the  East,  and  I’ll  wager  that  the 
magic  signet  has  made  no  slightest  impress  in  the  wax  that 
seals  his  heart.  But  if  one  of  those  strange,  exotic  women 
of  the  East  has  just  once  so  much  as  kissed  his  eyelids,  he 
forever  after  carries  with  him  a  mystic  magic  that  is  never 
quite  lost  from  his  glance,  even  though  he  never  again 
returns  to  their  temples  in  the  purple  distance  of  his 
remembering. 

Up  to  the  time  they  touched  at  Taluno,  no  woman  of  the 
East  had  quickened  the  eye  of  Champlin.  If  there  were 
anything  else  afoot,  Champlin  was  for  it;  but  with  women 
it  was  different.  The  men  kidded  him  about  it.  They 
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guyed  him,  but  he  only  smiled  gravely  and  turned  away. 
He’d  always  had  a  queer  idea  about  women,  Turner  said. 
He  even  used  to  say  he  saw  no  reason  why  men  should  feel 
or  act  any  differently  toward  the  women  of  the  East  than 
they  did  toward  those  back  home.  Maybe  he  was  right, 
but  the  East  has  a  way  of  bringing  out  the  beast  in  a  man 
if  it’s  there  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  many  of  them,  Turner  said, 
and  there  at  Taluno  when  a  bunch  of  them  landed  on 
shore  leave,  it  was  pretty  much  in  evidence.  Givens,  the 
mate,  led  them  to  a  place  down  by  the  beach  run  by  a 
Dutchman,  a  fat,  powerful  devil  whose  mission  in  life 
seemed  to  be  to  trick  the  natives  out  of  their  pearls  and  sell 
rotten  rum  to  sailor-men  who  made  port.  Also  he  furnished 
women  for  those  sailor-men  that  wanted  them.  It  was  a 
dirty  business  and  a  dirty  dump  that  he  had,  enough  to 
make  a  decent  man  sick  to  go  into  the  place.  But  there 
they  were,  Turner  and  Champlin,  and  a  half  a  dozen 
more,  including  Givens,  the  mate. 

It’s  hard  to  get  at  just  exactly  what  happened  when  they 
landed  at  Taluno.  The  most  important  thing  to  Turner 
seemed  the  great  battle  between  Champlin  and  Givens. 
Champlin  had  looked  in  amazement  at  two  white  men,  sup¬ 
posedly  civilized  men,  buying  and  selling  a  girl — a  lovely 
wild,  scared  young  thing,  fighting  and  screaming  in  terror. 

The  fat  Dutchman  and  Givens,  the  mate — dickering  and 
bargaining  evilly — and  eventually  Champlin  emerging,  bat¬ 
tered  and  bleeding,  with  the  Girl  in  his  arms.  Out  again 
under  the  golden  tropic  sun  he  set  her  down  and  looked  at 
her.  Turner  said  that  he  knew  then  their  days  together 
were  numbered.  There  was  a  look  in  Champlin’s  eyes,  and 
the  Girl  from  that  moment  was  his  for  the  taking.  There 
was  no  evading  her.  All  the  time  they  were  in  port  she  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  was  with  them  in  fact,  the  Girl  and  an  old 
woman  that  turned  out  to  be  her  grandmother. 

Turner  said  that  he  would  have  left  them  alone  together, 
but  Champlin  wouldn’t  have  it — insisted  on  his  sticking 
every  minute.  The  Girl  took  them  across  the  island  to  her 
village,  where  they  were  feted  guests.  Champlin  had  saved 
her  from  a  horrible  white  man  they  all  knew,  and  in  return 
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they  gave  their  gentle  friendliness  with  a  beautiful  childlike 
and  unrestrained  cordiality. 

Being  the  third  party  was  a  little  trying  for  Turner.  He’d 
like  to  have  had  a  girl  for  himself,  but  Champlin  was  so 
insistent  on  not  being  left  alone  with  her  that  Turner  stuck. 
It  was  little  enough  to  do  for  Champlin,  although  Turner 
himself  would  have  loved  the  Girl  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
At  least  he  would  have,  then. 

But  there  was  something  else  behind  this  queer  notion 
of  Champlin’s.  You  see,  from  time  to  time,  ever  since 
they  had  been  together,  Champlin  had  made  those  vague 
remarks  to  Turner  about  what  he  called  his  responsibilities. 

“This  is  only  a  little  playtime  for  me,”  he  would  say. 
“In  a  year  or  two  now  it  will  be  over,  and  then  back  to  the 
States  for  mine.” 

“But,”  Turner  would  say,  “this  is  the  land  of  plenty. 
This  is  the  only  life.  You’d  never  be  satisfied  back  there 
now.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  save  up  a  stake  and  start 
a  little  trading-concern.  We’d  buy  up  a  lot  of  merchandise 
in  Sydney  and  come  down  here  and  trade  it  to  these  natives 
for  pearls  and  Oriental  junk  of  all  kinds.  Easy  money,  lot 
of  drifting  around.  We’d  be  on  our  own  then.  And  after 
a  while  maybe  we  could  buy  a  boat  and  take  life  easy. 
Hell,  Champ,  you  don’t  want  to  go  back  to  the  States.” 

Then  Champlin  would  look  way  out  somewhere  into 
nothing  and  shake  his  head.  “No,  I’ve  got  to  go  back.  I’ve 
got  responsibilities,  you  see.” 

Turner  never  quite  believed  that  he’d  go.  But  Turner 
was  wrong.  This  was  the  reason  probably  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  why  he  was  afraid  to  be  alone  with  the  Girl.  You 
see,  he  loved  her,  this  wild  brown  beautiful  thing,  and  he 
couldn’t  trust  himself.  He  knew  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  stay  there  with  her,  and  he  knew  that  he  couldn’t  come 
back  to  her.  It  was  imperative  that  he  go  back  to  stay, 
back  to  the  States  to  that  vague  something  he  termed  his 
responsibilities.  You  see,  Champlin  was  queer  about 
women.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  make  love  to  this  girl, 
actually,  and  then  abandon  her;  and  he  had  to  go,  that  was 
the  hell  of  it.  He  had  to  go  within  a  year,  at  least;  he’d 
already  put  it  off  too  long. 
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Turner  watched  the  two  of  them,  Champlin  and  the  Girl, 
and  wondered  how  he  stood  it — how  Champlin  stood  it,  I 
mean.  And  Champlin  grew  more  silent  than  ever,  with  the 
gorgeous  girl  making  love  to  him  every  minute — with  her 
eyes,  with  her  gestures.  They  sat  there  high  up  on  the 
beach  under  the  fringing  palms,  and  over  and  over,  that  last 
day,  the  Girl  traced  with  her  forefinger  Champlin’s  eye¬ 
brows  and  the  line  of  his  nose,  his  mouth  and  his  chin. 

“So  that  forgetting  is  never,”  she  said  with  a  passionate 
wistfulness  that  made  Turner  angry  at  Champlin’s  control. 

The  next  day  they  recrossed  the  island  and  said  good-by 
to  the  Girl  and  her  grandmother.  Far  down  the  beach  from 
the  landing  they  said  it,  and  then  slowly  the  two  of  them, 
Turner  and  Champlin,  walked  toward  the  waiting  boat  that 
was  to  take  them  out  to  the  ship.  That  quarter  of  a  mile 
was  the  longest  walk  he  ever  took,  Turner  said.  It  must 
have  been  a  lifetime  to  Champlin,  but  he  never  looked  back. 

The  last  of  the  cargo  was  aboard.  The  native  canoes  cast 
off  one  by  one,  and  with  the  tide  right  the  ship  moved 
eastward  and  north — away  from  Taluno.  Turner  said  he 
could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  Champlin  the  rest  of  the  day, 
or  the  next.  The  man  was  suffering,  with  the  ship  steadily 
pulling  away  from  Taluno,  always  away — and  Champlin 
silent,  going  about  his  work  doggedly,  with  a  relentless  pre¬ 
cision.  It  was  hard.  Turner  would  have  given  his  eyes 
to  be  able  to  do  something  about  it,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  do,  not  a  thing.  He  didn’t  even  dare  say  anything,  or 
sympathize,  openly.  Had  to  pretend  he  didn’t  see.  Champ¬ 
lin  would  have  resented  it.  He  could  take  care  of  himself , 
thank  you.  The  hell  he  could  1 

He  could  have  though,  at  that,  if  the  thing  that  did  hap¬ 
pen  hadn’t.  You  see,  he  was  running  away.  I  imagine  it 
was  the  first  time  Champlin  had  ever  run  away  from  any¬ 
thing.  He  was  the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  didn’t  run  away, 
but  these  years  that  he  had  peculiarly  set  aside  as  a  play¬ 
time  had  about  run  their  course,  and  the  demand  that  was 
somehow  upon  him  back  there  in  the  States  was  dragging 
him  relentlessly  ashore. 

It  is  queer  that  even  as  strong  a  man  as  Champlin  has  no 
final  direction  of  his  own  destiny.  Strange  that  life  takes 
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men  and  women  so  regardlessly  and  has  its  way  with  them — • 
moves  them,  turns  them,  pushes  them  forward  and  back 
with  whimsical  deviltry.  Man  in  his  greatness  is  pitifully 
weak,  and  Champlin  was  no  exception. 

That  third  day  out  from  Taluno  was  the  kind  of  a  day  on 
which  nothing  ever  happens.  The  sea  rolled  like  rumpling 
green  velvet  with  restless  snakes  coiling  and  uncoiling  under 
it.  Up  in  the  bow  a  small  group  of  off-watch  idlers  lolled 
lazily  in  the  shade  of  a  piece  of  sailcloth.  This  was  the 
situation  one  instant;  and  the  next - 

There  is  no  way  to  describe  the  effect  of  that  sudden  high, 
piercing  scream  on  them  there  in  the  sailcloth  shade. 
Again  and  again  it  penetrated  the  hot  afternoon,  and  shot 
that  lazy  bunch  full  of  action.  Champlin  leaped  down  to 
the  well-deck  and  up  the  port  side  stairs  to  the  boat-deck 
amidships  like  a  flying  panther.  Turner  Avas  only  three 
jumps  behind  with  the  rest  trailing.  And  the  thing  they 
saw,  Turner  said,  just  about  paralyzed  him  with  surprise. 

Givens,  the  mate,  was  dragging  Champlin’s  girl  out  of 
one  of  the  lifeboats  with  his  hands  in  her  hair,  cursing  and 
yelling  for  the  skipper.  But  before  he  knew  it,  he  was 
thrown  for  a  loss,  and  about  that  same  instant  the  skipper 
came  roaring  down  from  the  bridge  and  landed  in  the  midst 
of  them  demanding  to  know  what  was  what. 

And  there  stood  Champlin,  heaving,  hot-eyed,  with  his 
Girl  half  behind  him  in  the  crook  of  his  left  arm,  while 
Turner  had  moved  up  alongside  as  reinforcements.  It 
looked  pretty  bad  for  somebody.  The  Girl  was  getting  over 
her  fright,  now  that  Champlin  was  there,  but  she  was  weak 
from  hunger — and  garnet  The  little  devil  had  swum  out 
to  the  ship  after  they  had  said  good-by  to  her  on  the  beach 
and  slid  aboard  during  the  confusion  of  casting  off  the 
canoes.  Almost  an  impossible  feat,  and  yet  she  had  done 
it,  and  tucked  herself  away  in  a  carelessly  covered  lifeboat. 
That’s  how  much  she  thought  of  Champlin! 

Givens  picked  himself  up  and  concluded  to  use  his  brain 
instead  of  his  muscle.  He’d  tried  the  muscle  business  on 
shore  and  hadn’t  made  much  of  a  go  at  it,  so  he  openly 
accused  Champlin  of  smuggling  the  Girl  aboard,  and  the 
skipper  half  believed  him.  The  skipper  would  have  believed 
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anything  to  save  himself  the  necessity  of  deciding  an  issue. 
He  was  a  hymn-singing  old  hypocrite,  afraid  of  his  crew, 
afraid  of  his  mate  and  afraid  more  than  anything  of  his 
measly  life.  But  his  bluster  was  as  fine  and  large  as  any 
in  the  South  Pacific,  which  is  tribute  of  a  kind. 

“Whatd’ya  mean  by  bringing  a  woman  on  my  ship?”  he 
roared. 

“I  didn’t  bring  her,  sir.  She  stowed.”  Champlin  was 
trying  to  be  diplomatic,  and  he  had  a  head  on  him  as  good 
as  the  grip  in  his  fist. 

“He’s  a  lyin’  sea-layer,”  bawled  Givens.  “He’s  been 
sneakin’  around  this  part  of  the  ship  ever  since  we  sailed. 
That’s  how  I  found  her.” 

Champlin  pushed  the  Girl  toward  Turner  and  took  a 
couple  of  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  mate. 

“We  settled  our  little  argument  ashore,  Mr.  Givens.  If 
you  care  to  renew  it - ”  He  had  a  nasty  grin  on  occasion. 

“What  do  you  suppose  I  signed  you  for?”  the  captain 
turned  on  Givens.  “Discipline!  Do  you  hear?  Disci¬ 
pline!  I’ll  have  discipline  on  this  ship,  or  clap  you  in 
irons.” 

But  Givens  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  discipline 
Champlin. 

“Hell,”  he  growled,  “she’s  only  a  beach  woman.  What 
difference  does  it  make?  Throw  her  overboard!” 

At  that,  a  crafty  grin  began  to  kink  the  skipper’s  ugly 
mug.  He’d  have  discipline  on  his  ship  or  know  the  reason 
why.  A  beach  woman,  was  she?  Ha!  He’d  fix  that.  He’d 
marry  ’em,  by  God — marry  ’em  and  set  ’em  adrift  in  a  boat. 
He’d  have  discipline  on  his  ship,  he’d  have  them  under¬ 
stand.  Nobody  could  ever  brag  that  he’d  brought  a  woman 
on  a  ship  of  his,  and  got  away  with  it. 

Turner  stuck  and  crowded  into  the  skipper’s  cabin  with 
the  rest  of  them.  He  wanted  to  be  a  witness,  in  case 
Champlin  needed  one.  And  he  said  Champlin’s  face  was  a 
study  when  the  skipper  sat  down  at  his  table  and  began  to 
write.  After  a  few  minutes  of  his  crabby  scratching,  he 
hauled  out  a  Bible,  and  the  marriage  was  on.  When  that 
was  over,  he  gave  orders  to  make  a  boat  ready.  By  that 
time  the  whole  crew  was  out,  just  as  though  the  bos’un  had 
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piped  all  hands,  and  with  Turner  egging  ’em  on,  you’d 
’a’  thought  it  was  a  celebration  of  some  kind  instead 
of  a  bit  of  severe  discipline  being  handed  out. 

While  the  Girl  was  being  fed  they  were  rigging  up  a  little 
sail  and  sneaking  over  a  lot  of  grub  and  water,  with  the 
skipper  pretending  not  to  notice,  and  Turner  said  that  when 
they  lowered  her  away,  there  wasn’t  a  man  in  the  crew 
that  wouldn’t  have  traded  places  with  Champlin  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Champlin  shoved  up  his  sail  and  pointed  her  back 
toward  Taluno,  and  the  whole  gang  lined  up  along  the  rail 
throwing  rice  enough  to  sink  the  honeymoon  craft,  chanting 
the  wedding  march  like  it  was  a  war  song. 

Well,  Turner  said  that  nothing  in  his  life  gave  him  quite 
such  a  lonesome,  all-gone  feeling  as  the  minute  he  realized 
that  at  last  Champlin  and  he  were  separated.  And  yet  he 
felt  as  though  Fate  had  somehow  come  to  Champlin’s  rescue 
and  made  the  great  decision  for  him.  Now  with  life  and 
the  Girl  that  he  wanted,  forced  on  him,  as  it  were,  that  crazy 
idea  of  responsibilities  back  in  the  States  would  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle.  Of  course  the  boat  was  small,  and  the  voyage 
back  to  Taluno  a  long  one,  but  the  hunch  was  universal  that 
they  would  make  it,  and  Turner  was  sure  of  it. 

Just  the  same,  the  next  time  he  landed  at  Taluno,  which 
was  about  three  months  later,  Turner  had  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
givings  on  his  chest.  He  was  afraid  to  ask  about  Champ¬ 
lin  at  the  landing,  and  so  he  just  hotfooted  it  across  the 
island  and  never  said  anything  to  anybody.  That  little 
three  miles  was  never  made  quicker.  And  there  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  he  found  them! 

With  a  yell  of  welcome,  Champlin  just  gathered  him  up 
in  his  arms  and  hugged  him  hard  enough  to  buckle  his 
plates,  Turner  said.  And  oh,  what  a  feast  they  had!  Never 
in  his  life  had  Turner  seen  anything  so  wonderful  as  those 
two  creatures  together.  No  matter  how  many  people  were 
about,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  were,  there  was  a 
constant  interchange  of  significant  understanding  between 
Champlin  and  his  lovely  island  girl  wife.  And  wasn’t  she 
proud  of  that  marriage  certificate  the  skipper  had  given  her! 
Champlin  had  stuck  it  on  a  board  and  tacked  a  little  bam¬ 
boo  frame  around  it.  With  his  ingenuity  he  had  built  them 
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a  brand-new  house,  the  best  in  town.  And  he  was  teaching 
her  English,  real  English,  and  she  was  learning  it  with 
startling  speed. 

The  whole  situation  was  ideal.  Champlin  was  carefree 
and  eternally  gay.  Not  once  while  Turner  was  there  did 
he  intimate  that  there  remained  anything  in  his  head  of  that 
once  hard-pressing  demand  that  he  return  to  the  States. 
That  was  over  and  done  for.  His  place  was  there.  The 
whole  population  of  the  island  admired  and  loved  him  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  white  men,  as  a  rule,  had  done  little 
but  abuse  and  despoil  them.  Champlin  was  different,  and 
they  knew  it.  Hadn’t  he  actually  married  one  of  their  girls 
according  to  the  white  man’s  law?  The  fat  Dutchman, 
Van  Auken,  was  even  friendly.  He  couldn’t  afford  to  be 
otherwise.  It  was  the  better  part  of  valor  and  business.  You 
see,  Champlin’s  popularity  was  too  powerful  to  tamper  with. 

It  was  nearly  a  year  later,  Turner  said,  before  he  was 
able  to  make  Taluno  again,  and  this  time  when  he  crossed 
the  island  he  took  his  time  to  it,  knowing  well  the  welcome 
that  would  be  his  when  he  got  there.  But  the  uncertainty 
of  the  East  is  the  most  certain  thing  about  her.  The  village 
was  there,  and  the  Girl  was  there — but  Champlin  was 
gone! 

Outside  the  doorway  of  the  house  he  had  built  for  them 
sat  the  Girl  with  her  knees  hugged  up  under  her  chin — 
looking,  looking  out  to  sea  where  last  she  had  seen  his  boat. 
She  sat  there  with  her  big  wistful  eyes,  waiting,  alone — wait¬ 
ing  with  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  in  her  hand.  She  had 
driven  away  her  family  and  her  friends,  and  just  sat  there, 
wondering. 

“He’s  gone,”  she  said,  handing  the  paper  to  Turner. 
And  as  he  read  the  thing  over  she  added:  “But  he  will 
come  back.” 

She  hadn’t  been  able  to  make  out  the  note  clearly.  It 
had  been  hard  for  her  to  learn  to  read  English,  although  she 
had  learned  to  speak  it  surprisingly  well.  Still,  she  knew 
that  part  of  the  note  was  for  Turner,  the  part  that  was  for 
herself  she  had  torn  off  and  hidden  away. 

“Turner,  old  man,  I  had  to  go.  I  kept  dreading  it  and 
putting  it  off,  but  it  was  no  use.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  Girl 
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from  time  to  time.  She’s  the  most  wonderful  creature  in 
the  world,  and  I  hate  to  hurt  her  like  this,  but  I  had  to. 
It’s  smashing  hell  out  of  me  to  do  it.  And  the  child 
believes  in  me,  Turner;  you’d  think  I  was  God  or  something. 
So  long  and  good  luck!  I’m  trying  to  think  she’s  young 
enough  to  forget.” 

Turner  said  he  just  couldn’t  say  anything  to  her.  She 
smiled  a  little  and  reached  over  and  patted  his  hand. 

“Do  not  think  I  am  not  glad  you  come,”  she  said.  “But 
for  two  long  days  he  is  gone,  and  with  so  much  loneliness 
I  forget  to  live.”  Then  she  brightened  a  little.  “But  he 
will  come  back — I  jus’  know  so.” 

This  confidence  of  hers  penetrated  the  whole  island. 
They  all  thought  he  would  come  back.  Even  the  fat  Dutch¬ 
man,  Van  Auken,  thought  so,  was  afraid  so,  and  conducted 
himself  accordingly.  And  eventually  Turner  worked  out 
the  trading-scheme  he’d  tried  to  get  Champlin  interested 
in,  so  that  for  years  he  was  able  to  look  in  at  Taluno  at 
least  twice  a  year.  The  thing  that  kept  the  Girl  from 
utter  despair  was  the  baby  that  came  long  months  after 
Champlin  left — a  girl  baby  that  the  Girl  worshiped  as  if  it 
were  a  tiny  ivory  goddess. 

Strangely  enough,  Turner  said  that  as  Champlin’s  Girl 
matured  she  stayed  slim  and  slender,  and  as  the  daughter 
Li  Lah  grew  up,  they  were  so  much  alike  that  at  a  short 
distance  it  was  hard  to  tell  them  apart.  Once  when  he  was 
there,  she  gave  him  the  secret  of  her  slenderness.  Champlin 
had  once  remarked  to  her  that  he  didn’t  like  fat  women. 
As  he  pointed  out  the  other  women  of  the  village,  he  had 
explained  that  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  no  sense  in  their 
losing  their  youth  and  their  beauty.  He  showed  her  how 
exercise  and  work  would  keep  her  young  and  lovely,  and  so 
she  made  the  single  mighty  palm  that  stood  against  the  sky 
three  miles  down  the  beach  the  goal  of  her  youth  and 
slenderness. 

Quaint,  wasn’t  it?  She  pointed  it  out  to  him  gayly. 
Every  morning  and  every  evening  she  and  Li  Lah  the  daugh¬ 
ter  ran,  mind  you,  ran  three  miles  to  that  palm  and  took  a 
swim.  They  had  done  it  for  years,  just  to  keep  themselves 
young  and  beautiful  for  Champlin. 
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“Because,”  she  said  with  a  confident  smile,  confident  after 
seventeen  years,  Turner  said,  “because  he  will  come  back 
any  time,  now.” 

The  stub  of  Turner’s  cigar  drew  a  glowing  thread  through 
the  fabric  of  the  night  as  he  pitched  it  over  the  side. 

“God!  There’s  nothing  to  do  in  the  face  of  a  faith  like 
that,”  he  said.  “Nothing  to  do  but  encourage  it.” 

“Do  you  think  he  ever  will  come  back?”  I  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  I  doubt  it.  But  I  wish  he  could  see  them, 
the  beautiful  two  of  them.” 

After  I  had  seen  my  people  in  Sydney  I  made  tracks  for 
the  States  and  home  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  had  a  whale  of 
an  oil  concession  in  Java  boiling  pretty  lively,  and  the 
sooner  I  got  to  New  York  the  quicker  I’d  know  how  I 
stood  on  it.  But  I  wanted  to  see  my  dad,  and  so  I  wired 
him  from  the  Coast,  naming  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Well,  there  was  no  doubt  about  his  wanting  to  see 
me.  He  was  at  the  hotel  in  Chicago  when  I  got  there,  look¬ 
ing  better  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  him. 

Up  in  the  room  he  looked  me  over  and  felt  of  me.  I’d 
gotten  a  little  heavier,  and  was  in  pretty  good  condition. 
He  talked  of  it  and  other  unimportant  things,  but  I  could 
see  he  was  restless. 

“By  the  way,”  I  said,  “you  know  that  fellow  Champlin 
you  asked  about?” 

My  dad  whirled  around  suddenly.  “You  didn’t  run 
across  his  trail  anywhere,  did  you?” 

“I  just  did  that  very  thing.  Met  a  fellow  named 
Turner - ” 

“Sure,”  my  dad  nodded,  “Turner  was  his  best  friend  out 
there.” 

“Turner  said  Champlin  was  a  great  fellow,  that  it  nearly 
broke  his  heart  when  he  disappeared.” 

“Disappeared,  did  he?” 

“Yes — came  back  to  the  States,  Turner  said.  You  see  I 
met  Turner  just  after  he’d  been  to  Taluno  and - ” 

“Talunot” 

“Yes.  It  seems  that  he  makes  it  a  point  to  look  in  on 
them  at  Taluno  a  couple  of  times  a  year.” 

“On  them - ” 
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“Oh,  yes.  You  see,  Champlin  married  a  lovely  island 
girl,  and  Turner  has  sort  of  kept  his  eye  on  her  and  her 
daughter — Champlin’s  daughter,  you  know.” 

“Daughter -  I  don’t  believe  Champlin  knew — that 

The  East  was  on  my  dad,  and  no  mistake.  He  was  tense 
with  interest;  I  could  see  it  strong. 

“Say,”  said  I  suddenly,  “why  don’t  you  cash  in  on  every¬ 
thing  back  home  there,  and  go  out  to  the  East  yourself ?” 

“I’m  too  old,  now,”  said  my  dad. 

“Old,  nothingr  I  said.  “Fifty’s  not  old.  I’ve  never 
seen  you  looking  more  fit.  And  you  want  to  go.  Maybe 
go  into  business  with  Turner.  Why  don’t  you?” 

I  could  see  that  the  idea  knocked  him  cold.  He  just 
stood  there  looking  me  in  the  eyes,  and  then  he  looked 
away. 

“Well,  you  see,  Son,  down  home  there,  I’m  sort  of  rooted 
to  the  business  and  the  town.  And  besides,  I  can’t  afford  it. 
I’ve  been  putting  a  little  money  away  every  year  now  for 
about  fifteen  years,  but  some  of  these  days  you’ll  be  on  the 
edge  of  something  big  and  that  will  be  the  little  old  stake 
that’ll  put  it  through.  Do  you  see?” 

Did  I  see?  I  couldn’t  see;  I  was  so  mad  I  blew  up. 

“To  hell  with  you  and  your  stake.  I’ll  make  my  own 
stake.  Do  you  hear?  Let  me  tell  you  something.  Every 
man’s  got  his  own  life  to  live.  I  don’t  give  a  damn  whether 
he’s  a  father  or  a  son.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  my  life  knowing  that  you  didn’t  do  the  thing 
you’d  rather  do  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  just  because 
you  thought  you  had  to  stick  around  and  make  me  a  stake?" 

Something  unfolded  in  him  then.  His  face  ironed  out  into 
a  kind  of  startled  delight. 

“Honestly,  Son,  do  you  really  feel  that  way?” 

“I  certainly  do.” 

“And  when  I  shove  off,  you  won’t  mind  my  not  having  a 
little  stake  to  leave  you?” 

“Say,”  I  grinned,  “when  I  put  over  that  Javanese  oil  con¬ 
cession,  I’ll  have  enough  to  stake  you!” 

“Well,”  he  said  at  length,  “I  guess  you’re  right.  By  the 
way,  what’s  Turner’s  address  in  Sydney?”  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  “I  guess  I  can  get  a  train  back  home  in  an  hour. 
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And  I  ought  to  be  able  to  clean  things  up  there  and  get  off 
by  the  middle  of  next  week.” 

“Good  idea.  I’ll  go  down  to  the  station  with  you,”  I 
said,  trying  to  be  calm  and  getting  away  with  it. 

I’ll  never  forget  that  scene  down  at  the  station  while  we 
waited  for  the  gates  to  open.  We  mutually  avoided  talking 
anything  but  commonplaces,  but  underneath  was  a  dam¬ 
nable  tension. 

And  all  the  time  we  stood  there,  I  was  conscious  of  the 
peculiarity  about  Dad  that  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
I  never  remembered  to  have  noticed  especially.  You  see, 
one  of  his  eyes  was  blue  and  the  other  hazel.  Over  the  blue 
eye  he  had  a  pale  yellow  eyebrow,  and  whenever  he  was 
worked  up  or  excited  that  blond  eyebrow  always  puckered 
up  a  little  and  twitched  ever  so  slightly. 

It  was  doing  it  then  as  we  said  good-by.  With  a  clatter 
the  gates  banged  open.  We  shook  hands — and  he  was  gone. 

Absently  I  watched  the  crowd  roll  through  the  gates  after 
him.  Somehow  I  was  thinking  of  Turner,  who  had  come' 
down  to  the  boat  when  I  left  Sydney  for  home. 

“Wish  you’d  find  out  if  your  father  has  Champlin’s 
address  in  the  States,”  Turner  had  said  to  me.  “I’d  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  him.” 

I  promised  to  do  that,  but  that  wasn’t  all.  The  next 
thing  he  said  gave  me  the  shock  of  my  life. 

“One  thing  about  Champlin  I  don’t  think  I  ever  menr 
tioned.  You  know  his  eyes  were  different.  Blue  and  hazel. 
And  would  you  believe  it?  His  daughter  Li  Lah  is  like 
that.  Every  time  she  gets  mad  or  excited,  it’s  fascinating 
the  way  that  golden  blond  eyebrow  of  hers  quirks  up  a 
little  just  like  Champlin’s  used  to  do.” 

That  was  the  last  thing  Turner  had  said  to  me — words 
that  hammered  the  terrible  realization  into  my  soul  that  I 
myself  had  been  the  thing  that  stood  between  Champlin  and 
the  life  and  the  woman  he  craved. 

But  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  it  to  my  dad.  You  see, 
I’m  fond  of  my  dad;  and  somehow  I  had  a  feeling  that  he’d 
rather  not  know  that  I  knew. 
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By  MILDRED  CRAM 
(From  Harper's  Bazar) 

T'HE  most  famous  man  in  the  world.  The  first  universal 
A  popularity.  .  .  . 

Billy  rolled  over  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  daily  fugue. 
Publicity  tripped  upon  the  heels  of  publicity.  Was  there 
a  spot  on  the  face  of  the  overrun  globe  where  he  wasn’t 
known,  where  he  could  walk  a  block  unmolested  and  un¬ 
recognized?  Nowadays,  cannibal  chieftains  sported  palm- 
thatched  cinema  palaces  of  their  own.  Eskimos  exchanged 
whale  blubber  and  reindeer  teeth  for  a  coveted  glimpse  of 
his  face.  Queens  sat  upon  gilded  chairs  in  converted  ball¬ 
rooms  and  slapped  their  royal  thighs  at  his  shadow. 

Great  heavens! 

He  got  out  of  bed,  slipping  into  a  dressing-gown  of  dark 
blue  silk.  Bed  is  a  terrible  place  for  a  spiritual  disgust, 
self-nausea. 

“Is'  there,”  he  asked  his  man-servant,  “a  so-called  great 
open  space  where  I  am  unknown?” 

“Certainly  not,  sir.” 

“Great  God!” 

“Beg  pardon?” 

“The  comment  was  ironical.” 

“Yes,  sir.  Bath,  sir?” 

“By  all  means.  Warm.  I  hate  cold  water.” 

In  the  tub,  Billy  contemplated  himself.  A  strong,  com¬ 
pact,  graceful  little  beggar,  wasted  in  puerile  undertakings. 
He  should,  he  reflected,  have  been  a  pioneer,  a  householder. 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  International  Magazine  Company  (Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar). 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Mildred  Cram.  First  published  as  “The  Faee 
That  Launched  a  Thousand  Quips.” 
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Or,  better,  an  obscure  intellectual.  Anything  but  what  he 
had  become. 

What  had  he  become? 

The  definition  required  focusing. 

The  press  called  him  variously  a  comedian,  a  tragedian,  a 
prophet,  a  wit,  a  philosopher,  a  pagan,  and  a  poet.  Boiled 
down,  strained  and  served,  he  was  the  most  famous  man  in 
the  world. 

Imagine  the  world —  Lying  at  ease  in  tepid  water  scented 
with  lavender  salts,  Billy  imagined  the  world;  seas,  conti¬ 
nents,  islands,  deserts  and  forests,  cities  and  valleys,  rivers 
and  mountains.  The  sun  gilding  it  round  and  round.  And 
everywhere,  himself,  Billy,  making  them  laugh.  Hottentot 
and  Tartar  and  Chink,  showing  their  gums  in  wide,  shame¬ 
less,  primitive  hilarity.  The  world,  laughing  at  itself! 

And  here  he  was,  in  a  tub  in  New  York,  sticking  his  very 
human  toes  out  of  a  froth  of  expensive  English  bath-soap. 
Asking  questions.  A  habit  he  had  fallen  into  lately,  per¬ 
haps  because  he  was  free  of  the  preoccupation  of  work.  A 
five-million-dollar  contract  had  been  signed.  A  month’s 
vacation,  and  then  the  everlasting  search  for  salient  “hu¬ 
manities,”  the  unending  pursuit  of  “gags,”  would  begin  all 
over  again.  The  prospect  terrified  him. 

In  the  days  when  he  had  been  a  struggling  unknown,  an 
ambitious  jester  in  the  third-class  vaudeville  houses,  he  had 
not  had  the  responsibility  of  art.  Work  was  work.  , 

Now  they  had  labeled  him  whimsical,  wistful,  poignant, 
and  tragic.  The  one-night-stand  acrobatic  clown  confronted 
the  appalling  words  “great”  and  “subtle.” 

And  now,  it  seems,  he  stood  upon  Parnassus  in  the  thin, 
austere  company  of  the  immortals.  He  was  capitalized, 
consolidated,  incorporated,  copyrighted,  limited,  protected, 
insured,  and  all  rights  reserved,  including  the  Scandinavian. 
If  he  should  lose  his  sense  of  humor,  Wall  Street  would 
gasp  and  go  down.  And  those  hordes  of  bony,  half-starved, 
flea-ridden  Chinks,  Tartars,  and  Hottentots  would  stop 
laughing. 

“I’m  too  confounded  famous,”  Billy  thought.  " I’m 
scared 

At  breakfast,  a  casual  young  journalist  snatched  an  inter;- 
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view  while  Billy  drank  his  coffee.  The  famous  locks  were 
damp  and  brushed  smoothly  back,  but  every  now  and  then 
a  spiral  broke  loose  and  curled  as  it  dried.  The  black  ring¬ 
lets  gave  him  the  look  of  a  saucy  Italian  of  the  Bass  Italia. 
His  eyes  were  Hebraic,  tragic  and  passionate,  baffled  and 
eager. 

“What  we  want  is  something  new,  Mr.  Bates,”  the 
reporter  began.  “We’ve  had  all  the  stuff  about  your  life  in 
Russia - ” 

“Not  all!  I  tied  myself  in  bow-knots  on  a  square  of  red 
velvet  carpet  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  no  one  laughed. 
Yet  I  was  funnier  then  than  I  am  now.” 

“What  is  your  real  name?” 

“I  have  forgotten.  I  was  a  gypsy?  and  fatherless.” 

“What  the  public  wants  to  know,  Mr.  Bates,  is  how  you 
get  your  ideas.  You  have  a  literary  slant.  What  Dickens 
had.  You’ve  got  us,  from  kids  to  grand-dads,  down  cold.” 

“Have  I?” 

“Well,  haven’t  you?” 

“God  knows.  I’m  not  sure  that  I  understand  people,  or 
even  like  them.  Only  don’t  put  that  down!  The  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  am  impressed  by  the  futility  of  the  personal 
struggle.  Man  is  like  that  masquerader  of  Papini’s — he  lost 
himself — you  remember?” 

“Papini,”  the  reporter  said,  pouncing.  “Ah!  Very 
illuminating.  You  read  Papini?  1  seel” 

“Don’t  say  so!  Papini  is  a  skeptic,  an  atheist,  a  devastat¬ 
ing  Thomas.  If  it  were  known  that  I  kept  such  literary 
company,  Bates  stock  would  drop  ten  points.  I  make  the 
world  laugh,  but  I  mustn’t  laugh  at  the  world.” 

The  reporter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “What  I’m  after  is 
a  little  Hamlet  stuff,  and  you  won’t  let  me  print  it.  The 
public  likes  to  think  of  you  as  a  philosopher  in  a  clown’s 
make-up  .  .  .” 

“The  popular  philosopher  reads  Thackeray,  Shakespeare, 
and  Lord  Byron.  So  do  I — in  public!  Look  at  the  books 
on  my  desk  over  there.  Schopenhauer,  Baudelaire,  Goethe. 
A  whole  stack  of  dangerous  young  moderns.  That  damns 
me  as  a  radical  and  a  highbrow,  doesn’t  it?  Say  anything 
you  please  about  me,  but  don’t  call  me  a  thinker.” 
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Billy  poured  coffee  out  of  a  Sevres  pot  into  a  Sevres  cup. 
“Say,  if  you  like,  that  I  am  not  happy.  I  don’t  belong  to 
myself.  Wherever  I  go,  I  am  an  object  of  curiosity.  I  long 
for  the  freedom  of  obscurity.”  His  eyes,  with  that  look  of 
humble  tragedy,  the  eyes  of  a  dog,  clouded  over.  “I  should 
like  to  find  a  desert  island  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
there.  A  coconut  tree.  A  book - ” 

“And  thou - ” 

“No!  No!  I  abjure  the  feminine.  Only  don’t  say  so. 
To  be  popular,  I  must  be  at  least  a  potential  lover.” 

The  reporter  laughed.  “How  about  this  island  stunt? 
Damned  good  publicity.” 

“Publicity!” 

“Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Helping  along  the  tra¬ 
dition.  The  world’s  greatest  comedian  in  exile!  Perhaps 
that  wouldn’t  loosen  a  few  tear-ducts!  You  could  stage  a 
come-back  that  would  make  Pershing’s  welcome  look  like  a 
feeble  handclap.  Triumphal  arches.  Legions.  Laurels. 
Rose  petals.  Hurrahs.” 

“But  I’m  quite  serious.” 

“Are  you?”  The  newspaper  man  grabbed  his  hat. 
“That’s  a  scoop.  Billy  Bates  plans  trip  to  desert  isle. 
Flouts  five-million-dollar  contract.  World  weary.  Great  1” 

Billy  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose,  clutching  the  blue 
silk  robe.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  flash  of  his  comic 
self,  that  inimitable,  side-splitting,  and  mournful  hobo  child. 
His  smile  was  apologetic — the  smile  of  a  Neapolitan  raggle- 
taggle  eager  to  please;  a  lift  of  the  lip,  a  flash  of  teeth, 
something  deprecating,  a  charming  and  touching  humility. 

“Please,”  he  said.  “Please  don’t.” 

“All  right,  I  won’t  spill  your  pretty  idea.  But  if  I  did — 
if  you  should — there  isn’t  an  island  on  earth  where  you 
could  get  away  from  us.  Why,  say!  You’re  Santa  Claus. 
Or  Puck,  or  something.  You  belong  to  the  crowd.  I’ll  tell 
you  what.  You  have  to  pay  for  popularity.  I’d  change 
with  you.” 

“Would  you?” 

“Sure.  Say,  how  does  it  feel?” 

Billy  hung  his  head.  He  tried  honestly  to  capture  his 
elusive  discontent  and  to  pin  it  to  the  wall.  He  had,  it 
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seemed,  everything;  the  accepted  blessings  were  heaped  at 
his  feet.  He  rejected  them,  not  out  of  perversity  but  out 
of  weariness,  since  he  had  had  a  surfeit  of  glory.  Every 
critic  and  poet  and  novelist  on  five  continents  had  written 
that  he  was  the  personification  of  the  weltschmere;  the 
initiated  found  him  not  laughable  but  pathetic — the  futile 
woes  of  humanity  made  manifest.  He  felt  that  he  bore 
the  burden  of  Everyman.  If  they’d  only  stop  talking  about 
him!  The  doubt  assailed  him  that  perhaps  he  did  not  feel 
these  things  or  express  them — it  was  a  colossal  conspiracy, 
an  intellectual  hoax,  a  universal  misapprehension.  He  was, 
after  all,  not  a  superman. 

“How  does  it  feel?”  he  repeated.  “Crowded!” 

The  reporter  laughed.  “That’s  my  cue.  Good  morning. 
And  thanks  very  much.” 

The  telephone  rang  twenty  times  beween  nine  o’clock 
and  eleven.  Like  a  trapped  beetle,  it  buzzed  beneath  the 
petticoats  of  a  French  doll.  Eleven  times  Billy  drew  it 
forth  to  hear  himself  glorified,  solicited,  invited,  questioned, 
or,  still  more  flattering,  criticized.  He  knew  opposition  to 
be  a  sign  of  advancement.  Hands  reached  up  to  pull  him 
down,  because  he  was  climbing.  He  could  gauge  his  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  activity  of  his  antagonists.  The  higher  he 
went,  the  louder  the  noise  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 

He  refused  three  invitations  to  dinner,  the  honorary  presi¬ 
dency  of  a  screen  club,  the  hand  of  a  rich  woman,  and  a 
legacy  of  ten  thousand  dollars  bequeathed  him  by  a  fanatic 
who  “loved  his  eyes.” 

At  eleven  o’clock,  a  celebrated  photographer  arrived  with 
an  assistant  to  photograph  Billy  at  home. 

“I  want  your  thoughtful  side,  Mr.  Bates.  I’m  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  little  straw  hat  and  the  trick  moustache.  You 
understand,  I  am  more  a  painter  than  a  camera-man.  If 
you  please.  ...  At  the  desk,  with  a  book.  Something 
serious.  Ah!  This  witty  sophistry  of  Ojetti’s.  Voilal 
Don’t  smile,  if  you  please.  When  you  smile,  you  are  irre¬ 
sistibly  comic.  Something  of  the  Pierrot.  Sad.  Remote. 
The  outlines  blurred,  as  it  were  .  .  .” 

“I’m  supposed  to  be  funny,”  Billy  said  patiently. 

The  photographer  shook  his  head.  “No!  I  beg  of  you. 
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Lower  the  eyes.  Smith,  shift  that  light  a  bit.  Right!  Now, 
Mr.  Bates!” 

Backing  away,  he  squinted  at  this  rare  little  man,  this 
gamin  turned  genius.  Billy  was  not  camera  shy,  but  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  hated  the  stare  of  that  round  eye, 
digging  into  his  soul  like  a  surgeon’s  probe.  He  had  an 
unpleasant  feeling  that  the  developed  film  might  show  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  image  of  a  young  man  reading  Ojetti; 
his  self-distrust  might  be  written  on  his  forehead,  his  fear 
made  forever  manifest.  Now  that  he  had  achieved  success, 
it  seemed  too  easy.  The  insatiable  lens  might  prove  him  a 
fraud,  a  third-rate  tumbler  wearing  Caesar’s  laurels.  .  .  . 

“ Click ” 

“Now,  Mr.  Bates,  at  the  window,  please.  Looking  out. 
An  expression  of  pity  and  comprehension.  .  .  .  Lights, 
Smith.” 

Billy  glanced  down  at  the  cubistic  city,  pyramids  of 
granite,  oblongs,  squares,  prisms  heaped  like  the  casual 
crystals  upon  a  windowpane.  His  city.  He  could  see  his 
name  written  across  an  electric  sign  in  liquid  blues  and 
golds,  a  fluid  fame,  a  press-agent’s  dream  of  immor¬ 
tality.  .  .  . 

“Click.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Bates.  Now,  if  you  please,  in  profile.” 

Billy  sat  languidly  upon  a  Chippendale  chair.  He  thought, 
“Suppose  I  were  really  to  go  to  some  remote  island,  ten 
thousand  miles  away  from  this  infernal  notoriety.  I’ve  had 
a  full  cup.  Too  full!  All  these  people  telling  me  how  I 
feel,  and  why.  .  .  .  Suppose  I  were  kicking  my  heels  on  a 
white  beach  somewhere — alone - ” 

“ VoilcLt  Magnificent!  The  essence  of  Billy  Bates - ” 

“Click” 

“Very  wistful.  Merci  mille  joist” 

“Not  at  all,”  Billy  said  politely,  stifling  a  calculated 
yawn. 

He  lunched  with  a  popular  leading  woman,  a  creature 
both  statuesque  and  lissom,  who  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Billy,  let’s  go  where  we’ll  be  rec¬ 
ognized.” 

Billy  shuddered.  “The  Ritz?” 
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“The  Ritz.  The  smallest  table,  in  the  exact  center  of  the 
room.” 

They  crossed  the  crowded  place  through  a  silence  that  was 
like  a  shout  of  recognition.  Pretty  women  in  French  hats 
turned  their  heads  to  watch  the  passage  of  this  little  man 
who  seemed  to  wince  away  from  their  glance.  How  charm¬ 
ing  of  him  to  be  shy! 

“This  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  me,”  the  leading 
lady  whispered.  “Make  love  to  me,  won’t  you?  Smile 
for  the  ladies!  Shake  your  curls,  you  delicious  faun!  I 
want  every  one  to  know  that  I’m  lunching  with  Billy 
Bates.” 

“But,  my  dear  Peggy,  you  aren’t  in  need  of  advertising!” 

“When  an  actress  achieves  stardom,  Billy,  she  begins  to 
consider  the  decline.  You  are  fortunate.  In  spite  of  the 
gray  in  your  hair  you  can  go  on  being  what  you  are.  At 
seventy,  you  will  still  be  playing  tragic,  absurd,  human 
little  men;  you  will  still  be  earning  two  million  a  year.  Not 
I.  I  have  paused  for  a  moment  on  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder,  that’s  all.  Ten  pounds  gained,  two  wrinkles,  a 
certain  look  under  my  chin - ” 

She  threw  back  her  veil;  her  round,  black  eyes  collected 
glances  with  the  gusto  of  a  connoisseur.  She  presented 
herself  to  the  public  gaze,  challenging  the  lovely  ladies  in 
French  hats  to  discover  a  flaw  in  the  perfection  of  her 
beauty.  Billy,  who  knew  something  of  the  devious  by-paths 
she  had  followed,  wondered  at  that  something  candid, 
limpid,  that  innocence.  It  was  more  than  skillful  make-up. 
She  was  a  naughty  creature;  her  name  had  flapped  on  many 
a  line,  airing.  How  many  husbands?  Two,  or  three.  Yet 
she  could  play  dream-smitten  virgins,  veiling  the  hard 
brightness  of  her  eyes;  her  strident  and  emphatic  voice 
could  be  huskily  beautiful. 

“Let’s  have  sole  with  white  grapes,”  she  said.  “You  can 
afford  it.” 

“So  can  you,”  Billy  interrupted. 

“I’m  saving  up  for  my  fat  and  idle  years,”  she  explained. 
“I  spend  one  dollar  and  save  two.  I’m  canny.”  She 
laughed.  Her  hand,  ungloved,  rested  for  the  fraction  of  a 
second  on  his.  “Billy,  I’m  quite  lovely  and  strange  and 
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practical  and  witty,  and  a  woman.  Why  don’t  you  marry 
me?” 

Billy  shook  his  head.  “I’m  sorry.  No.” 

A  perverse  idea  flashed  across  his  mind.  “I’m  going 
away,”  he  said. 

“Away?” 

“Thank  God,  yes!  I’m  going  to  cut  loose.  I’m  sick  to 
death  of  this  side-show,  this  masquerade  of  passions, 

this - ”  He  waved  his  hands  and  a  hundred  covert 

glances  caught  the  gesture.  “Diamond  dust  and  rouge. 
Ospreys  plucked  out  of  living  birds.  A  slaughter  of  ermine 
and  chinchilla.  Faith  down  in  the  dust  and  jazz  on  a 
throne.  This!” 

“But  it’s  life!” 

“My  dear  Peggy,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  believe 
in  it?” 

“Of  course  I  do.  It’s  all  I’ve  got  to  believe  in!”  She 
touched  his  hand  again  with  pointed,  polished  finger-tips. 
“Don’t  get  ideas,  Billy.  Don’t,  just  because  you’re  an 
artist,  think  you’ve  got  to  be  a  Bolshevik.  The  critics  are 
doing  this  to  you.  Stay  human.  It’s  your  best  hunch. 
Stay  real.  Why,  we’re  all  silly  children  afraid  of  the  dark, 
trying  to  play  our  little  game  of  make-believe.  Stay  sane. 
Help  us.  Shoo  away  the  bogies.  Work  for  us.  We’re 
worth  it.” 

“I  can’t  laugh  any  more,”  he  said.  “My  nerves  jangle. 
Things  taste  like  straw.  Nothing  coordinates  exactly.  I 
want  to  be  alone.  I  want  to  sleep,  and  sleep,  and  sleep.” 

She  gave  him  a  curious  look:  “Better  not  do  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Billy.  Some  one  will  steal  your  crown  and  your 
money.” 

The  waiter,  passing  the  delicate  fragrance  of  sole  and 
white  grapes  beneath  her  nose,  interrupted  the  conversation. 
Her  eyes  hovered,  like  gulls.  Her  hands  were  tremulous 
with  desire  for  this  expensive  and  delectable  portion.  She 
was  again  worldly,  a  creature  dedicated  to  artificial  emo¬ 
tion;  she  forgot  Billy’s  world-pain  because  she  believed  it 
to  be  a  little  twinge  of  unsatisfied  ego.  . 

Billy  watched  her,  his  fork  suspended.  He  knew,  and  it 
hurt  him  acutely  to  know,  that  the  graceful,  sleek  creatures 
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in  Paris  hats  were  laughing  at  him;  the  waiter  was  laughing 
at  him;  the  head-waiter  was  laughing  at  him.  .  .  . 

The  unholy  desire  seized  him  to  twist  his  hair  into  a 
forelock,  to  assume  his  screen  personality  and  to  shuffle 
across  the  dining  room,  mournful,  languid,  irresistibly  funny. 
...  To  give  them  their  money’s  worth,  once  and  for  all! 
Damn  ’em! 

Outwardly  he  was  a  calm,  rather  conventional  little  man, 
with  no  hint  of  revolt  in  his  eyes. 

He  was  a  man  one  laughed  at  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
was  Billy  Bates. 

He  dined  at  the  Players’  Club  with  an  explorer  and  a 
playwright,  both  of  whom  took  him  seriously.  He  found  it 
possible  to  quote  Verlaine  without  being  written  down  as  a 
newly  educated  mental  climber;  his  good  manners  were 
not  a  subject  for  surprise  in  this  company.  He  was  recog¬ 
nized,  but  not  chattered  at.  He  reflected  that  he  was  like 
the  monkey  at  the  zoo,  left  blessedly  alone  with  the  initiated 
and  disillusioned  keepers.  Gone  the  sticky  babies  and  wor¬ 
shiping,  goggle-eyed  small  boys  and  mocking  parents.  For 
a  blessed  moment  he  could  cease  being  a  source  of  merri¬ 
ment,  a  target  for  indiscriminate  peanuts,  and  could  be, 
quite  simply,  a  monkey. 

The  playwright  said:  “Billy,  I  wish  you’d  leave  the  screen 
and  try  the  stage.  I’ll  write  a  play  for  you.  Not  Hamlet! 
Something  darned  human;  Oliver  Twist  grown  up.  The 
kid  in  all  of  us.” 

Billy  shook  his  head.  “Thanks.  But  I  think  I’m  through 
with  acting.  Through  with  everything.  My  soul  is  sick. 
I’m  weary  of  success.  I’m  deafened  by  the  applause  of 
multitudes.  I’m  lonely  because  I’m  never  alone.” 

He  smiled,  and,  as  usual,  that  flash  of  teeth  touched  the 
risibilities  of  his  audience. 

“You  snicker!  The  world  snickers.  I  can’t  put  my  nose 
outside  my  door  without  exposing  myself  to  the  unsolicited, 
the  indecent  embraces  of  mankind.  I  am  everybody?s  baby 
boy!  I  am  dandled  on  humanity’s  knee.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  horror  of  my  position — to  be  conscious  of  kind¬ 
ling  this  recognition  in  every  face  along  Fifth  Avenue,  up 
and  down  the  Bois,  the  Corso,  the  Strand,  the  Bund,  the 
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Bubbling  Well  Road.  ...  I  suppose  when  I  die  all  hell 
will  greet  me:  Billy!  Our  Billy!" 

Suddenly  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

After  a  moment,  the  playwright  said,  “Nerves,  Bates. 
That’s  all.  Overwork.  Having  to  manufacture  five  million 
dollars’  worth  of  laughs  out  of  your  own  skull  .  .  .” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  the  explorer  interrupted.  “I  know 
the  very  place  you’re  looking  for.  A  little  crust  of  pink 
coral  and  coco-palms  in  the  exact  center  of  a  painted, 
purple  ocean.  One  hundred  natives.  They’ve  never  seen  a 
camera,  not  to  speak  of  a  movie.  And  they’ve  never  heard 
— I  swear  it — of  Billy  Bates!” 

Billy  lifted  his  head.  A  look  of  incredulity  had  come 
into  his  eyes.  “ Never  heard  of  me?" 

“Never.  Go  out  there  and  see.  Place  called  Talufa  in 
the  Low  Archipelago.  Two  feet  above  water  and  kept 
afloat  by  the  grace  of  God  and  a  few  billion  coral  bugs.  A 
Frenchman,  fellow  called  La  Sainte,  settled  there  thirty 
years  ago.  He  is  a  hermit,  a  scientist  of  sorts.  He  will 
make  you  quite  comfortable  and  feed  you  coconuts  and 
tinned  beef.” 

“Bah!”  Billy  cried.  “He’ll  adopt  me,  too.  They  all  do.” 

“He  never  heard  of  you!  He  hasn’t  seen  a  newspaper 
for  twenty-five  years.  Nor  a  white  man,  until  he  saw  me. 
And  I  took  care  not  to  mention  you.” 

“Thanks  awfully.” 

“Not  at  all.” 

Billy  pounded  the  table.  “I’ll  go!” 

“You  can  buy  a  schooner  in  Papeete,”  the  explorer 
explained,  “and  have  yourself  put  ashore  at  Talufa  for  six 
months.  You’ll  find  La  Sainte  quite  meticulous.  He 
dresses  for  dinner,  and  combs  his  beard.  You’ll  like  him.” 

Billy  stretched  out  his  arms.  “Six  months!  Alone!” 

“Yes,”  the  explorer  said,  lifting  his  glass.  “Alone  at  last! 
And  five  million  dollars  to  the  bad.” 

Billy  stepped  ashore  one  afternoon,  upon  a  dazzling  beach 
fringed  with  small  waves  that  broke  with  exact  repetition, 
musical  and  bubbling.  It  was  hot.  Behind  him,  the 
schooner  Mary  Ellen  lay  upon  the  sea,  hove  to,  waiting  to 
set  sail  again  in  half  an  hour.  Billy  had  stipulated  that  the 
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chains  which  bound  him  to  civilization  should  be  broken  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  crew  tumbled  his  boxes  ashore,  and  a  group  of  brown 
natives  in  shapeless  Mother  Hubbards  came  out  of  their 
houses  to  stare  and  to  chatter.  Their  speech  was  like  a  bub¬ 
bling  of  water.  Their  eyes  were  friendly.  Their  bare  feet 
left  lovely,  innocent  imprints  in  the  sand,  like  those  of  the 
children  of  Eden. 

Billy  braced  himself  to  meet  a  burst  of  laughter.  He 
lifted  his  shoulders  and  arched  his  chest  as  if  he  expected 
to  go  forward  into  a  thicket  of  pointing  fingers,  as  a  war¬ 
rior  bares  his  breast  to  the  enemy’s  spears. 

But  the  Talufans  were  solemn  and  uncomprehending. 
This  man  was  a  “foreigner”  like  their  own  La  Sainte  and  the 
rare  adventurers  who  landed  from  tramp  schooners  to  sell 
calico  and  glass  beads. 

“They  don’t  know  me,”  Billy  thought.  He  watched  the 
crew  row  back  to  the  Mary  Ellen,  obedient  but  reluctant. 

“So  long,  Billy!  Good  luck!  Back  in  six  months!” 

He  waved  his  hat.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  bid¬ 
ding  good-by  to  his  last  audience;  this  was  to  be  his  final 
Thespian  gesture.  He  was  conscious  of  the  romance  of  the 
situation,  the  figure  he  made,  in  white  linen,  his  curls  blow¬ 
ing,  delivering  his  valedictory. 

The  most  famous  man  in  the  world! 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  must  have  sensed  this  extraordinary 
release,  when  he  stood  at  last  upon  Saint  Helena,  rid  of  the 
responsibilities  of  power. 

The  whale-boat  diminished,  the  flash  of  oars  rhythmic, 
conclusive;  at  the  mouth  of  the  reef  it  disappeared  in  a 
smother  and  thunder  of  foam,  then  reappeared  again  upon 
smooth  water,  alongside  the  schooner.  Billy  saw  those 
little  figures  climbing  aboard.  The  Mary  Ellen  came 
clumsily  about,  seemed  to  falter,  to  breathe  deeply,  and  all 
at  once,  catching  the  wind,  dipped  like  a  swallow  and 
skimmed  away. 

Billy  became  conscious  of  the  silence  about  him.  His 
arms  dropped  to  his  side.  He  should,  he  reflected,  be 
enormously  happy.  But  instead,  he  felt  a  vague  uneasi¬ 
ness,  as  if  suddenly  deprived  of  something  necessary  to 
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existence,  such  as  a  heart,  or  a  pair  of  sound  lungs.  He  was 
dizzy.  He  had  an  impulse  to  run  after  the  schooner  and 
hail  it  back,  as  one  hails  a  taxi  on  Broadway. 

He  raised  his  arms  again  and  ran  a  few  steps,  stumbling 
in  the  hot  sand. 

“Monsieur!  Monsieur!” 

A  voice  hailed  him  from  the  shadow  of  the  coco-grove. 
Billy  turned — smiling  the  supplicating,  guilty,  disarming 
smile  of  a  small  boy  surprised  by  a  policeman. 

A  very  tall  man  with  a  blond  beard  advanced  to  meet  him. 

“Ah,  you  are  here!  I  was  told  that  some  one  had 
landed.  My  dear  sir - ” 

He  offered  his  hand  and  Billy  surrendered  himself  to  a 
powerful  clasp.  He  thought,  gazing  up  at  that  pinkish 
beard,  a  beard  curled,  spiraled,  brushed,  tremendous:  “I’ll 
use  him  in  my  next  picture.  Marvelous  foil.  Oh,  what 
luck!  The  biggest  man  and  the  funniest  beard.” 

“How  do  you  do?”  he  said  aloud.  (  “I’ve  come  to  visit 
Talufa.  Tired.  Nervous  or  something.  Craved  quiet.” 

“Ah!  Well — it  is  quiet.  An  occasional  hurricane — 
otherwise.  Talufa  is  excellent  for  your  purpose.  I  intro¬ 
duce  myself.  Heracles  La  Sainte.” 

“Billy  Bates.” 

“Monsieur  Bay-eetes.” 

“Great  Jupiter,”  Billy  thought,  with  an  odd  twist  at  his 
heart,  “he  doesn’t  know - ” 

The  realization  trailed  off  into  a  feeling  of  acute  nostalgia. 
A  rice-picker  of  Bali  would  have  spotted  Billy  Bates  at  first 
glance.  A  llama  of  Thibet  would  have  slapped  him  on  the 
back.  The  President  of  France  would  have  kissed  him  on 
both  cheeks.  And  this — this  back  number - 

“I  will  be  pleased  to  entertain  you,  Monsieur — how  d’you 
say — Bay-eetes?  My  house  is  there,  beyond  the  store, 
where  you  see  the  two  hogs.” 

La  Sainte  turned,  and  striding  ahead,  pierced  the  circle 
of  mild-eyed  natives  like  a  javelin  and  made  for  the  veranda 
of  his  house.  Billy  followed,  divided  between  an  immense 
admiration  for  his  host’s  screen  possibilities  and  a  desire  to 
shout  at  him:  “See  here,  do  you  know  who  I  am?  You 
gorgeous  boob!” 
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Heracles  La  Sainte’s  quarters  were  primitive.  A  wide 
veranda  framed  two  rooms.  The  scientist’s  life  was  spent 
lolling  in  a  home-made  chair  on  the  veranda,  or  working  in 
his  “laboratory,”  a  cluttered  closet  very  like  the  den  of  a 
medieval  alchemist. 

He  flung  the  door  wide: 

“Voildl  My  workroom.  Where  I  labor  for  the  good  of 
mankind.” 

He  chuckled.  His  shoulders  shook.  And  his  hand  raked 
at  his  beard,  twisting  and  untwisting  those  pink  Dureresque 
spirals. 

“Mankind,”  he  said,  his  voice  a  note  deeper,  as  if  he  were 
stirred  by  a  greater  emotion.  “My  children - ” 

Peering  over  that  vast  shoulder,  Billy  saw  an  array  of 
bottles,  gloves,  microscopes,  filters,  magnets,  wires,  a  primi¬ 
tive  assortment  of  “properties.”  Stifling  his  depression,  he 
said  politely:  “Very  interesting.  What,  may  I  ask,  are  you 
doing  for  mankind?” 

La  Sainte  closed  the  door  and  led  the  way  back  to  the 
veranda. 

Twilight  had  fallen  over  Talufa  like  purple  gauze  dropped 
upon  the  sleeping  face  of  a  pale  woman.  There  was 
no  sound  save  the  distant  thunder  of  the  reefs  and  the 
dry  rattle  of  palm  blades  against  the  screens.  A  swinging 
lamp  hung  just  above  La  Sainte’s  head,  so  that  he  seemed 
immersed  in  a  pool  of  yellow  light.  Billy  sat  in  the  shadow, 
feeling  very  small,  very  much  as  he  had  felt  in  Russia,  when, 
a  sorrow-smitten  boy,  he  had  crouched  at  the  feet  of  huge 
gypsies,  listening  to  their  stories  of  an  unknown  world. 

There  was  something  poignant  and  exquisite  in  this  rever¬ 
sal.  For  the  first  time  in  ten  years  he  found  himself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  spotlight. 

La  Sainte  split  wide  a  coconut  and  offered  the  cool  milk 
to  his  guest. 

“Drink!  I  haven’t  tasted  stronger  wine  since  I  left 
France,  thirty  years  ago.  I  am  sixty-five.  And  my  tongue 
waters  at  the  thought  of  Bordeaux,  Madeira,  Moselle,  the 
light  bubbles  of  Champagne!  I  pass  the  names  across  my 
palate,  to  quench  my  thirst!” 

“Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  France?” 
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The  giant  made  a  wide,  embracing  gesture  with  both 
arms. 

“I  am  the  servant  of  humanity.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“Consider.  The  day  will  come  when  man  will  find  him¬ 
self  without  fuel.  The  forests  will  be  leveled,  the  oil  wells 
drained  dry,  the  coal  beds  picked  to  the  bone.  And  all  the 
while  the  earth  growing  colder,  the  sun  fainter.  .  .  .You 
comprehend?  There  will  be  no  fuel  to  keep  men  warm!” 

La  Sainte  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Some  one,  my  friend, 
must  think  against  that  day.  Some  one  must  care.  Some 
one  must  work  for  the  millions  yet  unborn.  Therefore 
I - ” 

He  leaned  forward,  a  shining  giant  in  a  pink  halo  of 
crinkly  hair. 

“I  will  tell  you  something.  I  am  going  to  get  fuel  out  of 
the  air!  You  don’t  believe  me?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,  one  way  or  the  other,” 
Billy  admitted. 

“You  are  not  a  scientist?” 

A  perverse  and  devilish  temptation  assailed  Billy:  “I 
am  Billy  Bates.” 

“Ah.” 

“I  am  the  most  famous  man  in  the  world.” 

“You  amuse  yourself,  Monsieur,  by  making  little  jokes?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

A  look  of  fear  flashed  into  La  Sainte’s  eyes.  “Then  per¬ 
haps  you  have  defeated  me.  I  am  old.  I  am  slow.  .  .  . 
You  have  plucked  my  secret  out  of  the  heart  of  nature!” 

Billy  shook  his  head.  “No.  I  have  a  secret  of  my  own. 
I  make  men  laugh.” 

“A h!  A  clown!” 

Billy  felt  a  twinge  of  irritation,  as  if  some  one  had  stepped 
on  the  tail  of  his  coat.  “An  actor,”  he  corrected. 

La  Sainte  laughed.  Throwing  back  his  head,  he  gave  vent 
to  gargantuan  bellows  of  mirth.  Outside,  the  twilight  was 
shot  through  with  peals  of  merriment,  little  starbursts — the 
people  of  Talufa  were  laughing  with  La  Sainte,  their  chief. 

“It  is  impossible.  Ridiculous!  You  ask  too  much  of  my 
credulity.” 
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“Have  you  never  heard,  then,  of  pictures  that  move?” 

“No.  Explain.” 

Billy  explained.  And  as  he  gestured,  as  the  lovely  words 
of  description  fell  on  the  silence  of  Talufa,  he  felt  within 
him  a  new  pride,  a  new  awe,  a  new  faith  in  himself. 

“All  over  the  world,”  he  said,  “they  are  laughing  at  me. 
I  caper  across  a  dozen  million  screens,  stirring  up  laughter. 
This  face  you  are  looking  at  is  as  familiar  as  the  face  of  the 
moon.  Babies  will  reach  for  it,  and  old  men  will  smile  at 
it,  and  lovers  will  take  delight  in  it,  forever.  I  am  alive. 
And  I  am  everlasting.  It  is  wonderful.  It  is  also  terrible.” 

La  Sainte  nodded.  “We  are  both  servants.  .  .  .  Listen, 
my  friend.  I  am,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  not  a  scientist,  but 
a  boulevardier.  I  love  the  very  dust  lying  in  the  gutters  of 
the  rue  de  la  Paix.  Women.  Pretty,  shining  women  with 
tight  little  waists  and  high-heeled  shoes.  Shops.  Jewels. 
Theaters.  Rows  and  rows  of  people  in  evening  dress,  and 
the  delicious  odor  of  velvet  and  papier-mach6t  I  love 
crowded  cafes  and  little  iron  tables  set  on  the  sidewalks  of 
Paris,  and  a  drop  of  absinthe  on  a  lump  of  sugar.  And 
poodle  dogs  yapping,  and  nursemaids  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Luxembourg!  I  love  boudoirs  full  of  scented  cushions,  with 
crystal  bottles  of  perfume  set  upon  marble-topped  tables. 
I  love  music — the  waltzes  of  Strauss  and  Waldteufel  and  the 
songs  of  our  own,  incomparable  Gounod.  All  these 
things - ” 

He  closed  his  eyes. 

“Yet  here  I  am,  in  Talufa.” 

“Why?”  Billy  asked. 

“Who  but  I  can  warm  the  reprehensible,  the  adorable 
bones  of  those  pretty  women  who  will  live  a  thousand  years 
from  now?  I  am  frivolous;  therefore,  I  isolate  myself.  I 
am  easily  tempted,  and  I  remove  myself  from  temptation. 
I  am  lazy,  so  I  come  where  I  must  either  work,  or  go  mad. 
I  have  abjured  life  because  I  love  life  too  well.” 

“Great  Scott,”  Billy  whispered.  “Are  you  happy?” 

“There  is  no  other  happiness,”  La  Sainte  replied. 

“But  who  knows?  Who  cares?” 

“I  know.  I  care.” 

“But  is  humanity  worth  serving?” 
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“Christ  thought  so.” 

“And  He  was  crucified.” 

Billy  shivered.  Beyond  the  circle  of  lamplight,  the 
darkness  closed  in  like  a  sea,  flowing  through  the  screens 
and  washing  about  that  island  where  La  Sainte  sat,  impon¬ 
derable,  benign,  in  possession  of  his  unique  security,  his 
absorbing  and  satisfying  dream. 

Suddenly  the  brown  children  of  Talufa  began  to  sing. 

“What’s  that?”  Billy  demanded. 

“Their  hymn,  to  me  their  chief,”  La  Sainte  explained, 
expanding  his  powerful  chest. 

“Tomorrow,”  Billy  said,  “I’ll  make  them  laugh.” 

In  the  morning  Billy  woke  and,  from  his  bed  on  a  mat 
thrown  down  in  a  corner  of  the  veranda,  stared  up  at  La 
Sainte  who  stood,  in  a  blaze  of  sunlight,  his  arms  athwart 
the  door. 

“Today,  I  work.  When  you  have  breakfasted,  Monsieur, 
I  suggest  that  you  explore  Talufa.  You  cannot  lose  your¬ 
self,  since  the  island  is  but  two  miles  long  and  a  half  mile 
across.  You  cannot  drown,  unless  you  swim  out  to  sea. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  breathe  the  air  and  to  scratch 
fleas.  I  advise  you  not  to  flirt  with  the  ladies.  My 
authority  here  is  paternal,  and  I  disapprove  of  inter¬ 
marriage.” 

Billy  thought  of  Peggy,  throwing  back  her  veil  to  collect 
glances  as  a  savage  woman  collects  sharks’  teeth  1 

New  York  was  far  away,  he  told  himself,  stretching  in 
the  sunlight  on  the  veranda. 

Was  he  already  forgotten? 

He  boiled  two  eggs  and  opened  a  can  of  sardines  for 
breakfast. 

Great  heavens!  What  a  place!  Save  for  the  white  hogs 
grunting  in  the  yard,  there  was  no  sign  of  life.  Nothing 
seemed  to  happen  except  the  occasional  flat  thud  of  a  falling 
coconut. 

There  must  be,  Billy  reasoned,  a  Main  Street.  A  few 
village  belles  and  dandies  dressed  up  in  fresh  seaweed  and 
hibiscus  blossoms.  Something  going  on. 

He  wondered,  artlessly,  whether  the  Talufans  would  like 
the  movies.  Whether,  by  any  possible  chance,  they  might 
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like  him?  The  magic  words  “Billy  Bates”  would  go  well 
to  a  Moody-Sankey  tune,  for  instance.  .  .  . 

Who  was  La  Sainte  to  consider  himself  the  sole  servant 
of  mankind?  What  was  fuel  to  laughter? 

Billy  threw  the  egg  shells  into  the  yard  and  rapped  on 
the  door  of  his  host’s  workroom. 

“I  have  had  a  revelation,”  he  said,  putting  his  lips  to 
the  keyhole. 

“Eh  bien?”  cried  La  Sainte  from  within. 

“I  see  myself.  Objectively.  For  the  first  time,  you 
understand.  I  have  discovered  that  I  am  indispensable!” 

La  Sainte  opened  the  door.  He  came  out  holding  a  kettle 
of  evil-smelling  liquid.  “Explain  yourself.” 

“Be  patient.  I  intend  to.” 

Billy  made  his  famous  entrance — a  shuffle  forward,  a 
quick  smile,  a  half-finished,  futile,  absurd,  lovable  gesture 
with  both  arms.  “I  am  Billy!  I  have  kicked  the  bearded 
Santa  out  of  men’s  hearts.  I  have  plastered  Kris  Kringle 
with  a  custard  pie.  You  can’t  keep  me  out;  I  get  in,  woolly 
head,  feet,  trick  moustache,  little  straw  hat,  dog’s  eyes  and 
all.  ...  I  am  Billy!  I  have  a  nickname.  K  of  K,  Bobs, 
Teddy,  Old  Tomorrow,  Papa  Joffre,  and  Billy!” 

“I  never  heard  of  any  of  them,”  La  Sainte  insisted. 

“I  have  taken  the  place  of  Pierrot,  Arlecchino  of  the 
Commedia,  Punch,  Puck,  and  the  marionettes.  I  am  vulgar, 
my  friend!  I  mix  tears  with  idiocy.  I  put  the  grotesque 
into  love.  I  tickle  sluggish  minds.  My  recipe  is  a  mixture 
of  legend  and  pep,  pantomime  and  beauty,  artifice  and  art. 

“I  gargle  my  wine  and  sit  on  pins.  I  kiss  largely  and 
loudly.  I  am  kicked  in  the  seat  of  my  pants  and  I  kick 
other  people  in  the  seat  of  theirs.  I  fall  upstairs  and  down 
coal  chutes.  I  put  my  thumb  to  the  tip  of  my  nose  and 
wriggle  my  ten  fingers.  I  wallow  in  dough  and  slap  police¬ 
men  and  get  drunk.  I  am  as  agile  as  a  fly  and  as  supple  as 
an  octopus.  I  am  an  artist,  and  I  will  be  a  legend  when  you 
are  forgotten.” 

“Prove  it,”  cried  La  Sainte. 

He  put  the  kettle  down  and  wiped  his  hands  on  a  piece 
of  waste.  “It  seems  that  we  have  come  to  the  test,”  he  said. 

Billy  felt  an  excess  of  joyous  excitement.  Seizing  an 
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ember  from  the  fire,  he  blackened  his  upper  lip.  He  reduced 
the  brim  of  his  straw  hat  with  a  penknife.  He  fashioned 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  pillow-slips  and  strings.  His  bamboo 
cane  stood  in  a  corner.  A  twist  of  his  curly  forelock  and  he 
was  ready. 

The  people  of  Talufa  were  soft  and  lazy.  “Mild  as  milk- 
fed  lambs,”  La  Sainte  said.  He  led  the  way  to  the  clearing 
before  the  “store,”  a  place  of  sharp-bladed  shadows  and 
brilliant  flecks  of  sunlight. 

Billy’s  audience  gathered  at  a  clap  of  their  white  chief’s 
hands.  They  stared,  gentle,  uncomprehending — a  row  of 
children;  a  performing  monkey.  They  had  never  seen  the 
like  of  Billy  before! 

His  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  What  could  he  prove? 
Nothing  beyond  the  authenticity  of  his  genius — he  could, 
or  he  could  not,  make  them  laugh.  Prove  himself  to  himself, 
once  and  for  all.  Establish  his  purpose.  Free  himself  of 
doubt.  Guarantee  his  mission! 

The  people  of  Talufa  would  make  it  forever  clear  whether 
Billy  was  a  press-agent’s  creation  or  a  spirit  dedicated  to  the 
spark  of  laughter  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Billy  swung  his  cane.  He  missed  his  nose  by  an  inch. 
He  bent  his  cane.  It  leaped  skyward  and  he  caught  it. 
He  went  to  lean  on  it,  wearily,  and  sat  upon  the  ground 
instead.  And  the  look  in  his  eyes  was  dumb  and  sorrowful. 

A  ripple  passed  across  the  brown,  naked,  lovely  bodies 
of  the  Talufans,  as  if  they  were  shaken  like  little  leaves  in 
a  wind. 

Billy  got  to  his  feet.  He  ran  a  few  steps.  His  feet  hurt. 
The  arch  was  broken,  the  soles  tender;  he  maneuvered 
never  to  lay  them  flat  on  the  ground  but  put  them  down 
tenderly,  with  a  wince. 

Old  stuff!  Old  stuff.  But  a  shout  of  laughter  broke  the 
silence  of  Talufa. 

He  caught  them  fair — stopped  them  with  a  droop  of  his 
narrow  shoulders,  a  discouraged,  disheartened,  sagging  of 
head,  hands,  and  knees.  He  stood  a  moment  with  his  back 
turned  (as  daring  an  experiment  as  any  of  Mrs.  Fiske’s 
Hedda  Gabblings),  forlorn  and  pitiful. 

A  sigh  shook  the  Talufans. 
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Then  courage  returned.  He  straightened,  lifted  his  head, 
swung  his  cane,  flourished  his  elbows,  kicked  up  his  sore 
heels  and  trotted  briskly  away  along  the  dusty  white  path 
to  the  sea.  ... 

A  shout  went  up,  a  great  hiccough  of  hilarity. 

He  came  back,  taking  a  corner  on  one  foot. 

La  Sainte,  shaking  his  great  shoulders,  saluted  him. 

“You  are  wasted  in  Talufa!  Go  back  to  the  world l” 

Thereafter  Billy  sat  on  the  beach,  watching  the  painted 
sea  for  a  sail.  One  Talufan  fanned  him.  Another  fed  him. 
Another  wove  garlands  for  his  hair. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  the  Mary  Ellen  spun  down 
the  horizon,  slipped  up  to  the  bar  and  hove  to. 

Again  the  whale-boat  cut  through  the  reef,  across  the 
lagoon — in  the  bow  a  camera  man,  grinding  a  camera;  in 
the  stern  another.  Newspapermen  clung  to  the  gunwales, 
their  fountain  pens  between  their  teeth,  risking  their  toes 
in  those  purple  waters  swarming  with  sharks. 

Billy  stood  upon  the  beach,  garlanded,  shy,  wistful,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  close-up. 

“Billy!” 

“First  word  for  the  Picayune/” 

“Billy!” 

“Hello,  boys.” 

“Coming  back  to  us,  Billy?” 

He  turned  his  profile  to  the  camera.  “Well,  rather.” 

“Great  stuff.  Exclusive  rights  to  the  Times.” 

Billy  raised  his  hand,  but  the  cameras  went  on  clicking. 
Sweet  music!  “I’m  glad  to  know  that  I’m  not  forgotten. 
I’m  going  back.  I  came  out  here  to  lose  myself  and  I  found 
myself  instead.  I’m  a  drunkard  for  praise.  I’m  a  sponge 
for  applause.  And  I’m  a  bear  for  publicity.  Also,  I’m 
funny,  and  I  know  it.” 

“Copyrighted  by  the  Tribunel ” 

“Billy!” 

“Just  a  minute.  Listen,  you  fellows.  See  that  house  up 
there  with  the  tin  roof,  just  beyond  the  hog?  Well,  there’s 
a  man  up  there  who’s  going  to  solve  the  fuel  problem  for 
your  great-grandchildren.  His  name  is  La  Sainte.” 

“Never  heard  of  him!” 
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Billy  pleaded:  “Go  pick  on  him,  you  fellows.  Scatter  his 
photograph  over  the  globe.  He  has  labored  thirty-five 
years  to  make  the  world  safe  for  posterity.” 

“Not  on  your  life,”  the  camera  man  answered.  “We’re 
after  the  popular  guys.  Smile  now!  Straight  into  the 
camera.  Thanks !” 

“But  listen,”  Billy  cried.  “He’s  going  back  with  me.  He 
has  the  pinkest,  curliest  beard  in  the  world.  He  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  my  Dromeo,  my  Castor,  my  Man  Friday!” 

The  newspapermen  leaped  into  the  surf  and  splashed 
ashore,  dragging  their  cameras. 

“Where  did  you  say  he  lives?  Billy!  This  belongs  to 
the  World!  Camera!  Copyrighted,  Billy!  Exclusive! 
Where  is  he?” 

Billy  pointed.  He  thought:  “There’s  a  moral  to  this,  but 
I’ll  be  darned  if  I  know  what  it  is.” 

And  he  led  the  way. 


PHANTOM  ADVENTURE1 

By  FLOYD  DELL 

(From  The  Century  Magazine) 

I.  A  Secret.  He  was  not  a  banker  by  temperament. 
But  nobody  in  New  York,  nobody  east  of  the  Rockies, 
knew  that.  It  was  his  secret. 

When  he  graduated  from  college,  instead  of  preparing 
himself  seriously  for  life  by  cleaning  the  inkwells  in  some 
Wall  Street  institution,  as  an  ambitious  young  man  should, 
he  got  a  job  on  a  Western  ranch.  He  did  this  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  had  been  fond  of  reading  about  cow¬ 
boys.  He  learned  many  things  about  horses  and  cattle,  and 
made  friends  with  every  cowboy  within  a  hundred  miles. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  satisfied;  for  cowboy  life,  while 
interesting  enough  in  fact,  is  less  romantically  adventurous 
than  in  fiction.  Yet  he  stayed  there  for  five  years,  dream¬ 
ing  now  of  the  sea  and  reading  stories  of  sailor  adventures. 

Then  an  uncle  died,  leaving  him  a  legacy  of  a  little  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars.  With  five  thousand  dollars  a 
young  man  could  get  started  in  business,  and  it  was  high 
time  for  him  to  do  so.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
looked  about  for  an  opening. 

In  a  cafe  he  met  a  man  who  had  just  come  back  from 
incredible  adventures  in  the  South  Seas.  To  this  man’s  tales 
he  listened  all  evening,  and  then  went  back  to  his  lodging, 
where  he  could  not  sleep,  but  walked  back  and  forth  for 
hours  in  a  little  garden,  dreaming,  awake,  of  strange  birds 
and  strange  trees  and  slim,  brown,  laughing  girls  with 
flowers  in  their  hair. 

Next  morning  he  went  down  to  the  water  front,  and  looked 
out  thoughtfully  in  the  direction  of  the  South  Seas.  With 

1  Copyright,  1923,  by  The  Century  Company. 
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his  five  thousand  dollars  he  could  buy  or  build  a  little  boat 
and,  with  some  congenial  companion,  set  sail  for  those 
islands  of  incredible  adventure.  But  he  knew  that  this  was 
mere  romantic  folly,  more  worthy  of  a  boy  than  of  a  man. 
He  must  begin  to  take  life  seriously.  He  shook  his  head 
and  frowned,  and  went  on  to  the  cafe. 

Every  morning — sometimes  it  was  noon — for  a  whole  year 
he  went  down  to  the  water  front  and  looked  out  over  the 
bay.  And  every  afternoon  and  evening  he  sat  in  some  cafe. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  made  many  friends  and  heard 
many  curious  tales,  and  his  money  was  all  gone. 

He  began  to  look  for  a  job.  He  had  an  extensive  con¬ 
vivial  acquaintance  among  the  business  men  of  the  town; 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any  job  for  him,  though  they 
were  willing  to  lend  him  a  few  dollars. 

So  he  borrowed  a  little  money  and  came  to  New  York, 
where  no  one  knew,  as  he  expressed  it,  what  a  damn  fool  he 
was. 

He  took  care  that  no  one  should  know.  He  got  a  job  in 
a  Fifth  Avenue  bank,  and  when  he  was  barely  forty  he  was 
one  of  its  vice-presidents.  He  had  an  apartment  in  town 
and  a  house  in  the  country  and  a  car  and  a  wife  and  four 
lovely  children,  and  he  was  proud  of  them  all. 

He  was  proud  of  being  a  sober  and  responsible  citizen — 
proud  of  having  conquered  his  romantic  propensities.  Per¬ 
haps  his  children  knew,  from  the  wild,  half-true  and  half- 
imagined  tales  he  told  them  at  their  bedtime  hours,  that 
he  was  still  at  heart  a  romantic  adventurer.  But  nobody 
else,  and  least  of  all  his  sweet  and  sensible  wife,  suspected 
his  secret. 

II.  A  Conversation.  In  the  summer  of  his  fortieth  year 
the  town  apartment  had  been  closed,  and  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  the  country.  He  himself  was  going  to  the 
country  in  a  day  or  two,  as  soon  as  he  had  cleared  up  those 
matters,  whatever  they  are,  that  keep  bankers  in  town  in 
August.  He  stayed  at  his  club  until  one  evening  on  an 
impulse  he  went  down  to  an  out-of-the-way  little  street  near 
Washington  Square,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  some  talk  from 
a  man  who  lived  there,  and  whom  he  had  been  thinking  of  at 
intervals  all  day. 
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He  was  thinking  of  this  man  because  he  had  read  the 
night  before,  at  the  club,  a  story  of  his  in  a  magazine.  This 
man  was  a  writer  of  stories  and  lived  in  what  was  called 
Greenwich  Village;  and  this  particular  story  was  one  of 
romantic  adventure  in  the  South  Seas.  The  story-writer’s 
wife  and  the  banker’s  wife  had  been  friends  from  girlhood, 
and  the  story-writer  and  the  banker  were  acquaintances  of 
a  sort.  The  banker  was  always  a  little  aware  in  the  other’s 
presence  of  his  own  secret  and  foolish  past.  He  was  embar¬ 
rassed  when  he  talked  of  financial  conditions  by  a  fear  and 
perhaps  also  a  hope  that  the  other  would  somehow  see 
through  him.  Also  he  kept  wondering  if  a  writer  imagined 
all  his  romantic  adventures  or  if  some  of  them  had  really 
happened.  He  particularly  wondered  this  about  the  story 
he  had  read  the  night  before  at  the  club,  for  it  gave  such  a 
vivid  description  of  a  South  Sea  island  that  it  seemed  as 
though  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  had 
lived  there. 

The  story-writer  was  at  home.  His  wife,  he  explained, 
was  at  the  seashore  with  the  children,  and  he  was  staying  in 
town  to  do  a  story  or  two  to  pay  their  summer  bills.  He 
sat  down  again  in  his  study,  cocking  up  his  feet  on  the  type¬ 
writer  desk  and  lighting  a  fresh  cigarette. 

“No,  you’re  not  interrupting  me,”  he  said.  “Don’t  worry 
about  that.  I  never  get  started  to  work  till  after  midnight, 
and  I  want  somebody  to  talk  to  while  this  new  South  Sea 
yarn  ferments  in  my  head.  Have  a  cigarette.”  He  started 
to  talk.  Again  the  banker  had  the  feeling  of  guarding  a 
secret. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  conversation  took  a  turn 
that  promised  to  satisfy  the  banker’s  curiosities. 

“It’s  odd,”  said  the  story-writer,  and  paused.  “It’s  very 
odd.  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  respectable  citizen.  But  con¬ 
sider  these  stories  of  mine.  The  hero,  who  is  me,  meets  a 
beautiful  girl  and  falls  in  love  with  her.  Sometimes  she 
is  a  princess,  sometimes  a  chorus  girl;  just  now  she  is 
usually  a  dusky  maiden  with  flowers  in  her  hair.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I’ve  met  and  made  love  to  more  than  a  hundred  girls 
in  the  course  of  my  literary  career.  To  be  sure,  I  always 
ask  them  to  marry  me;  but  I  never  tell  them  of  all  the  other 
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beautiful  heroines  I  have  loved  and  left  behind  me.  And 
yet  nobody  thinks  I’m  a  scoundrel.  Not  even  my  wife!” 

“Of  course  not,”  said  the  banker.  “That  would  be 
absurd.” 

“Yes,  it  would  be  unthinkable,”  said  the  story-writer. 
“For  when  I  have  finished  one  of  my  adventures,  I  mail  it 
to  an  editor  and  get  a  check  for  it.  And  that’s  exactly  why 
my  wife  doesn’t  object.  It  pays  the  rent;  and  so  it’s  per¬ 
fectly  all  right  for  me  to  spend  my  life  in  extra-matrimonial 
love  scenes.  But  why  do  I  get  paid  for  these  adventures?” 
he  went  on  meditatively.  “Because  people  want  adventures. 
When  a  man  reads  one  of  my  romantic  yarns,  he  becomes 
the  hero,  he  makes  love  to  beautiful,  strange  girls.  And 
yet  no  one  has  thought  of  proposing  laws  to  forbid  married 
men  to  read  love-stories.” 

“After  all,”  said  the  banker,  ironically,  “there  is  a  slight 
difference  between  reading  a  love  adventure  and  going  out 
and  having  one.” 

“No,”  said  the  story-writer;  “the  difference  is  not  slight; 
it  is  considerable.  But  just  what  is  that  difference?  A 
love  adventure  in  story  form  is  guaranteed  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  to  be  over  when  it  is  finished,  and  to  leave  behind  it 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  reader’s  mind.  In 
all  these  ways  it  differs  from  a  love  adventure  in  reality, 
concerning  which  no  such  safe  guarantees  can  be  offered. 
We  try  to  live  orderly  lives,  and  while  the  love  adventures 
of  reality  may  upset  the  well  considered  plans  of  a  lifetime, 
the  other  kind  leave  everything  exactly  as  it  was.  The 
heroine  may  swoon  with  ecstasy  in  your  arms  tonight;  but 
she  will  not  call  you  up  on  the  telephone  in  the  morning  or 
write  you  passionate  and  compromising  letters.” 

“Poor  girl — she  can’t!”  said  the  banker. 

“She  doesn’t  want  to.  It  is  only  women  of  the  real  world 
who  want  love  to  be  a  part  of  life.  She  belongs  to  the  world 
of  romance,  which  has  laws  of  its  own.” 

“The  world  of  fancy,”  said  the  banker. 

“Don’t  pretend  to  despise  the  world  of  fancy,”  said  the 
story-writer.  “Fond  as  we  are  of  the  real  world,  it  is  far 
from  satisfying  all  our  demands.  It  is  too  inexorable.  The 
phantom  world  of  fancy  is  in  many  respects  a  more  agree- 
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able  place.  And  everybody  goes  to  it  for  solace.  The  sober 
triumphs  of  reality  are  never  able  for  long  to  satisfy  us; 
always  we  turn  from  those  four-square  actualities  to  live  for 
a  delightful  hour  in  that  extravagant  land  where  our  most 
impossible  wishes  can  come  true.  It  is  a  need  of  our 
human  nature.” 

“Oh,  no  doubt,”  said  the  banker.  “But  nevertheless - ” 

The  story-teller  interrupted  him. 

“Have  you  thought  of  this?  That  the  self  which  goes 
out  adventuring  in  the  land  of  fancy  is  not  a  part  of  this 
real  life  of  ours  at  all?  It  is  a  kind  of  phantom,  existing 
joyously  and  irresponsibly  in  a  phantom  world.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  it  just  like  that,”  said  the  banker, 
reflectively. 

“But  here  is  the  real  question.  These  adventurers  in  the 
phantom  realm  of  fancy,  why  do  they  never  meet?” 

The  banker  stared. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  I  understand  you.” 

“Suppose  a  man  and  a  girl,  unknown  to  each  other,  read¬ 
ing  the  same  story  at  the  same  time;  their  phantom  selves 
are  sharing  the  same  adventure,  one  that  some  writer  has 
created  for  them.  But  suppose  they  dispense  with  the 
writer’s  assistance.  Suppose  these  phantom  selves  should 
meet  and  create  their  own  adventure.  Why  not?” 

The  banker  stirred  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

The  story-writer  laughed. 

“It  might  happen.” 

“It  might,”  said  the  banker. 

“I  wonder,”  said  the  story-writer,  “what  my  wife  would 
say  if  I  told  her  of  such  an  adventure.  It  would  be  like  all 
my  other  adventures,  more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  others.  And  yet - ” 

“I  hope,”  said  the  banker,  frowning,  “that  you - ” 

“Go  to  bed,”  said  the  story-writer,  suddenly.  “You’ll  find 
the  guest  room  on  the  top  floor.  I’m  going  to  get  to  work 
on  my  South  Sea  story.  I’ll  wake  you  up  for  coffee  in  the 
morning.” 

He  took  his  feet  down  from  the  typewriter  desk  and 
threw  away  his  cigarette.  His  hands  hovered  over  the 
keyboard,  and  already  he  had  forgotten  the  outer  world, 
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including  his  guest,  who  rose  and  wandered  uncertainly 
from  the  room. 

III.  The  Ivory  Gate.  He  found  the  guest  room  upstairs. 
But  whether  it  was  the  faint  clicking  of  the  typewriter 
below  that  disturbed  him,  or  his  own  thoughts,  he  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  sleep. 

There  was  a  pile  of  magazines  on  the  table,  and  he  began 
to  read  a  story.  It  was  the  kind  of  story  he  had  been  fond 
of  all  his  life,  an  adventure  and  a  strange  meeting  with  a 
beautiful  girl. 

But  he  let  the  magazine  slip  to  the  floor.  He  was  thinking 
of  old  times  in  San  Francisco.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
wanted  to  build  a  boat  and  sail  to  the  South  Seas. 

“But  I  didn’t!”  he  said  to  himself  triumphantly. 

No — a  mocking  thought  came  to  remind  him — he  had 
stayed  on  shore  and  listened  to  cafe  yarns. 

But  since  then  he  had  been  sensible.  He  had  been 
sensible  for  twelve  years.  Twelve  years!  In  a  sudden  panic 
he  wondered  if  his  youth  had  slipped  by  and  vanished  with 
those  years.  He  went  over  and  gazed  at  himself  in  the 
mirror.  He  saw  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  strong  and 
clear-eyed. 

He  did  not  want  to  go  to  bed ;  but  perhaps  a  walk  to  the 
club  would  make  him  sleepy.  He  debated  whether  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  man  at  work  below  to  tell  him,  and  decided  he 
would  not.  He  went  downstairs  quietly. 

On  the  second  floor  he  looked  out  to  reassure  himself  as 
to  the  weather.  The  sky  was  a  little  cloudy,  that  was  all. 
And  then,  as  he  stood  there  looking  out  of  the  hall  window, 
he  saw  below  him  a  little  garden  in  the  moonlight.  He 
looked  away  quickly,  but  not  in  time,  for  he  remembered 
a  moonlit  garden  perched  on  one  of  the  hills  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  as  a  young  man  he  had  walked  night  after 
night  dreaming  impossible  things.  That  memory  was  pain¬ 
ful,  and  he  hurried  downstairs  and  took  his  hat  to  leave 
the  house.  But  the  pain  of  that  memory  was  strangely 
sweet,  and  afflicted  him  with  a  kind  of  nostalgia.  He  wanted 
to  go  out  into  this  garden  and  be  again  the  young  fool  he 
had  been.  He  walked  up  and  down  the  hall  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand,  wanting  to  go  away  and  wanting  to  stay  and 
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dream  in  this  garden.  It  was  a  queer  thing.  He  had 
stopped  drinking,  and  he  had  stopped  dreaming,  years  ago; 
the  desire  for  drink  had  never  come  back,  but  the  desire  for 
dreaming  was  upon  him  again.  He  felt  that  his  whole  life 
of  triumphant  common  sense  was  at  stake.  But  no,  it 
couldn’t  be.  An  hour  in  a  moonlit  garden  could  not  undo 
the  solid  achievement  of  twelve  years.  He  put  his  hat 
back  on  the  stand.  With  a  guilty  sense  of  having  yielded  to 
a  weakness,  he  passed  quietly  out,  past  the  door  from  behind 
which  came  the  inspired  click  of  typewriter  keys  fashioning 
some  strange  adventure. 

In  the  garden  he  stood  and  looked  about.  There  was  a 
full  moon  above,  dimmed  with  clouds  and  casting  that 
half-light  which  transforms  the  accustomed  world  into  the 

realm  of  fancy.  On  such  a  night  as  this -  Odd  bits  of 

poetry,  remembered  from  his  youth,  came  into  his  mind. 

Across  from  where  he  stood  was  a  high  board  fence,  and 
in  it  a  gate,  painted  ivory-white.  He  had  an  impulse  to  go 
over  and  open  it.  But  instead  he  stood  still,  mockingly 
analyzing  that  impulse.  “In  a  story,”  he  said  to  himself, 
“there  would  be  an  adventure  waiting  in  the  next  garden. 
But  in  real  life,  as  I  well  know,  there  is  only  another  garden, 
like  this,  with  no  one  there.  People  do  not  moon  about  in 
gardens.” 

But  then  he  reflected,  “I  am  mooning  about  in  a  garden.” 
Realizing  that  bankers  do  not  do  such  things,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  was  not  a  banker,  but,  as  his  friend  had  said,  a 
phantom  in  a  phantom  world  where  impossible  things  come 
true. 

He  surrendered  himself  for  a  moment  to  this  feeling,  and 
began  to  think  foolish  thoughts,  such  as  he  had  not  thought 
for  twelve  years. 

“What  if  there  should  be  an  adventure  waiting  for  me  on 
the  other  side  of  that  gate?  What  if  there  were  a  girl  in 
that  garden,  waiting?”  These  thoughts  were  frightening, 
and  nevertheless  they  made  him  happy. 

Then  his  common  sense  reasserted  itself.  There  was 
nothing  in  that  other  garden,  and  he  was  being  a  damn  fool. 
He  reflected  gratefully  that  no  one  would  ever  know  what 
a  damn  fool  he  was.  The  depositors  at  the  bank  could 
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never  guess,  nor  could  his  wife.  And  since  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  he  might  as  well  go  and 
open  it  and  look  into  the  garden,  and  then  go  back  to  bed. 

He  walked  over  to  the  gate,  and  there  he  paused.  Why- 
trouble  himself  to  prove  what  he  already  knew?  Why  not 
keep  intact  the  memory  of  this  absurd  fancy  and  have 
the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  perhaps,  after  all,  there  had 
been  an  adventure  waiting  beyond  that  gate? 

He  realized  that  if  he  opened  the  gate  and  nothing  hap¬ 
pened,  it  would  hurt.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  latch  in  a 
mood  curiously  like  the  mood  of  prayer.  If  he  had  had  a 
God  to  whom  such  a  prayer  could  be  addressed,  he  might 
have  prayed  that  just  this  once — But  his  was  no  pagan 
deity,  and  so  he  did  not  pray.  Lacking  the  courage  that 
prayer  sometimes  gives,  he  took  his  hand  from  the  latch. 

Then  he  remembered  how  he  had  gone  down  to  the 
water  front  every  morning  and  looked  out  over  the  bay  and 
never  set  sail  for  the  islands  of  romance;  and  he  felt  that 
this  was  a  test.  It  didn’t  make  any  difference  what  hap¬ 
pened:  he  couldn’t  turn  back. 

He  pushed  open  the  gate  softly. 

Seated  on  a  little  wooden  bench  was  a  girl;  her  face  was 
turned  away  from  him,  but  he  could  see  the  languid  sweep 
of  a  slender  arm,  bare  and  beautiful. 

One  last  reminder  of  his  ordinary  self  intruded  into  his 
mind,  the  fagade  of  the  bank  on  Fifth  Avenue,  symbol  of 
twelve  years  of  sturdy  effort  in  the  realm  of  common  sense. 
But  it  seemed  to  have  no  relation  whatever  to  this  moment, 
and  it  faded  and  was  gone. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  girl  for  the  space  of  a  breath; 
then  he  walked  over  to  her  through  a  tangle  of  moonlight 
that  broke  through  the  branches  of  an  elm. 

IV.  Afterward.  The  milk  wagons  were  rattling  over  the 
streets  when  he  went  back  through  the  ivory  gate,  and  he 
could  hear  the  typewriter  still  clattering  within  the  house. 
He  went  silently  to  the  guest  room,  undressed,  and  flung 
himself  on  the  bed.  The  adventure  was  over,  and  now  he 
had  to  think  about  its  relation  to  actuality.  But  he  did  not 
think;  he  fell  asleep. 

At  the  bank  there  were  other  matters  to  occupy  his  mind. 
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On  the  train  to  the  country  that  afternoon  there  was  a 
neighbor  who  talked  about  financial  conditions.  At  the  end 
of  the  ride  there  was  his  wife’s  welcome  and  the  children 
climbing  into  his  arms.  It  wasn’t  until  after  dinner  that 
he  had  any  time  to  think. 

He  was  rather  surprised  at  his  thoughts.  They  were, 
first  of  all,  thoughts  of  relief  at  being  back  at  home.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  strayed  for  a  few  hours  out  of  time  and  space, 
and  was  happy  to  find  himself  again  safely  within  the  cozy 
contours  of  the  familiar.  He  was  glad  to  be  back  in  a  world 
that  had  a  meaning  beyond  the  moment,  a  world  that 
reached  back  in  memory  and  forward  in  hope,  the  world  of 
reality. 

As  a  happy  citizen  of  this  comfortable  world,  he  was  nat¬ 
urally  concerned  with  the  inquiry  whether  his  position  in 
it  had  been  endangered  by  last  night’s  adventure.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  need  have  no  fear.  That  adventure 
was  a  thing  utterly  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  his  life — a 
thing  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  with  no  sequel  to  be 
feared  or  hoped  for;  they  did  not  even  know  each  other’s 
names.  She  herself  had  preferred  that  it  should  be  so. 

“And,”  she  had  said,  “you  needn’t  fear  that  it  will  ever  be 
made  commonplace  by  our  meeting  at  a  tea  somewhere; 
you  will  never  see  me  again.”  And  he  had  said,  laughing: 

“You  speak  as  though  you  were  going  to  die  or  going  on 
a  very  long  journey  1” 

“Yes,”  she  said;  “something  like  that.  You  mustn’t  ask 
me  about  it,  only  take  my  word  for  it.” 

And  he  strangely  believed  her.  Why,  he  did  not  know. 
But  today  he  was  glad  to  be  so  sure  that  their  adventure 
was  ended  and  that  no  one  but  themselves  could  ever  know 
about  it.  He  had  left  his  friend  and  gone  up  to  bed;  he  had 
sat  down  to  read  a  magazine  before  he  went  to  sleep;  and 
in  the  morning  he  had  been  awakened  for  coffee.  Over  the 
coffee  he  had  asked: 

“Who  lives  in  the  little  white  house  next  door,  a  writer?” 
and  was  told,  “A  school-teacher,  I  believe.”  Evidently  his 
friend  did  not  know  of  the  school-teacher’s  guest.  No;  so 
far  as  all  the  world  was  concerned,  there  had  been  no  mid¬ 
night  adventure.  It  was  as  detached  from  reality,  as  imma- 
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terial  from  any  common-sense  point  of  view,  as  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  story  he  had  read  in  a  magazine  that  night. 
He  might,  if  he  wished,  think  of  it  as  that. 

He  was  a  little  startled,  as  by  an  odd  coincidence,  when 
his  wife  asked:  “Shall  I  read  you  a  story?  The  new  maga¬ 
zines  have  come.”  But  really  it  was  no  coincidence  at  all, 
for  she  knew  that  he  liked  magazine  stories  and  enjoyed 
being  read  to  in  the  evenings.  The  thing  had  happened 
many  times  before;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  little  strange  to  be 
listening  to  such  a  story,  while  in  and  out  of  his  mind  there 
flashed  bright  memories  of  another  story. 

“Why  always  the  South  Seas,  I  wonder?”  his  wife  paused 
to  remark,  looking  up  from  the  big  chair  where  she  sat  with 
the  magazine  in  her  lap.  “I  suppose  it  is  a  more  romantic 
place.” 

“Yes,  perhaps,”  he  said. 

He  had  talked  to  that  girl  last  night  about  the  South 
Seas;  he  had  said  he  would  like  to  take  her  there  to  see  the 
strange  birds  and  flowers.  And  she  had  told  him  about 
Venice.  And  while  they  talked  of  sailboats  and  gondolas, 
they  were  sitting  on  a  garden  bench. 

“He  gets  the  romantic  atmosphere  rather  well,  doesn’t 
he?”  said  his  wife.  “I  think  I  can  guess  which  one  of  the 
girls  he  is  going  to  fall  in  love  with,  the  one  with  the  red 
hibiscus  flower  in  her  hair.  What  do  you  think?” 

“Very  likely,”  he  agreed. 

Who  was  she,  the  girl  of  last  night’s  story?  He  couldn’t 
guess.  She  wasn’t  young,  as  girls  in  stories  are;  there 
were  even  tragic  lines  marring  the  beauty  of  what  had 
been  a  lovely  face.  But  her  eyes  were  incredibly  young — 
the  eyes  of  a  child,  full  of  wild  dreams.  Perhaps,  in  her 
ordinary  life,  she  was  some  one  quite  different  from  what 
she  had  been  that  night — as  different  as  he  had  been  from 
his  ordinary  self.  None  of  his  friends  would  have  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  the  romantic  wanderer  whom  she  had  held 
for  a  moment  in  her  arms.  He  had  even  quoted  poetry  to 

her.  On  such  a  night  as  this -  Well,  he  didn’t  care;  it 

had  not  been  sham.  It  was  another  part  of  himself.  And 
she?  It  did  not  matter  what  she  was  to  her  friends.  Last 
night  she  had  been  his  strange  and  lovely  playmate. 
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His  wife  looked  up  from  the  magazine. 

“A  little  improbable,  don’t  you  think?” 

Many  things  were  improbable,  he  reflected.  That  room 
last  night,  with  its  flowers  and  tall  candles. 

“This  isn’t  my  place,  you  know,”  she  had  said.  “Shall 
I  tell  you  the  story?  It  belongs  to  a  school-teacher,  a  queer 
little  old-maidish  person  one  would  have  thought  if  one 
had  seen  her  in  her  schoolroom,  no  doubt.  She  invested  all 
her  savings  in  oil  stock;  and  contrary  to  what  you  might 
expect,  she  made  a  fortune — oh,  just  a  little  fortune,  but 
enough  to  last  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  And  she  bought 
this  house  in  Greenwich  Village,  and  fitted  up  this  room  as  a 
place  for  romantic  things  to  happen  in.  But  nothing  roman¬ 
tic  happened.  So  yesterday,  when  we  met — she  was  going 
away  on  a  visit,  and  I  was  in  town  for  a  day  and  a  night,  on 
my  way  somewhere  else — well,  we  became  very  quickly 
acquainted,  and  she  wanted  me  to  stay  here.  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  her  when  you  walked  into  her  garden  tonight.  Shall 
I  tell  you?  I  think  that  she  believed  /  was  the  sort  of 
person  to  whom  romantic  things  do  happen,  and  that  if  I 
were  here,  this  room  of  hers  would  fulfill  its  destiny.  Is  it 
shameless  of  me  to  tell  you  that?” 

“It’s  beautiful  of  you  to  tell  me  that,”  and  he  took  her 
in  his  arms,  no  longer  wondering  how  this  adventure  would 
end. 

“I  don’t  like  her.”  It  was  his  wife,  speaking  of  the 
heroine  of  the  story  she  was  reading. 

“Why  not?” 

“She  isn’t  real.” 

He  looked  at  his  wife.  She  was  real.  And  that  was  better 
than  being  the  phantom  creature  of  a  lovely  moment.  Why 
should  she  begrudge  the  other  kind  of  girl  her  moment? 

It  was  odd;  he  wasn’t  in  the  least  ashamed.  Men,  he 
remembered,  sometimes  had  bad  consciences  over  things 
like  this,  they  were  driven  to  confession  by  remorse.  But 
he  had  nothing  to  be  sorry  for.  Why  should  he  confess? 

His  wife  laid  the  magazine  aside  a  little  petulantly. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  said,  “it’s  just  a  story.” 

“Yes,”  he  said  absently,  “just  a  story.” 

V.  The  Face.  It  was  a  fortnight  before  he  went  back  to 
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town.  That  evening  he  invited  his  friend  the  story- writer 
to  dinner,  and  they  talked.  And  as  it  seemed  by  accident, 
their  talk  touched  upon  the  subject  of  neighbors. 

“Is  Greenwich  Village  any  different  in  that  way  from 
up-town?  Do  you  know  your  school-teacher  neighbor  in  the 
little  white  house  next  door,  for  instance?”  Surely,  he 
thought,  it  could  not  be  rash  to  ask  that.  Certainly  his 
friend  would  not  suspect  him  of  a  personal  interest  in  an 
old-maid  school-teacher.  So  he  was  thinking  when  he 
heard,  “She  died  there  today.” 

Afterward  he  could  hardly  believe  what  had  happened, 
except  that  a  wild  conviction  came  into  his  mind,  whirling 
him  out  of  his  chair,  out  of  the  restaurant.  He  wandered 
somewhere,  with  one  thought  in  his  mind: 

He  must  see  that  dead  face. 

Then  he  found  himself  in  a  house,  in  that  house,  among 
a  fluttered  group  of  school-teachers  who  talked  to  him  about 
the  woman  who  had  died.  They  took  him  for  one  of  her 
family.  He  did  not  talk  to  them.  He  went  up  a  stairway 
and  into  a  room  with  faded  flowers  and  tall  candles  ranged 
about  a  high  bed  like  an  altar.  A  dead  woman  lay  there, 
with  a  sheet  drawn  over  her  face.  He  lifted  the  cloth  and 
looked  at  her  face  and  went  away  silently. 

VI.  The  Confession.  It  was  queer,  he  knew,  this  impulse 
to  confess  that  haunted  him  day  and  night.  When  she  had 
been  alive  he  had  never  wished  to  speak  the  words  that 
might  set  him  free  to  seek  again  the  strange  solace  of  her 
lips  and  arms.  But  now  that  she  was  forever  out  of  reach, 
he  felt  this  mad  compulsion  to  make  known  their  shad¬ 
owy  love. 

To  speak  now  would  be  to  risk  losing  all  the  happiness 
he  had  built  up  for  himself  in  the  real  world,  out  of  an 
inexplicable  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  playmate. 
But  he  could  not  think  of  such  things  now.  He  could  think 
only  of  the  dreamer  who  had  decked  a  room  for  a  beautiful 
adventure  that  did  not  come,  and  who  sat  in  a  garden 
waiting,  wondering  whether  death  would  come  before  the 
adventure;  and  of  a  gate  that  swung  open  one  moonlit  night 
to  make  her  dream  come  true,  and  of  two  adventurers  happy 
for  an  uncalendared  hour  in  the  phantom  world  of  fancy. 
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The  time  would  come,  his  reason  urged,  when  this  memory 
would  be  a  thing  remote  and  forgotten,  when  it  would  no 
longer  hold  for  him  even  the  ache  of  regret,  when  its 
pathos  even  would  be  faded,  as  its  bright  joys  were  already 
fading  in  his  thoughts.  He  would  be  sorry  to  have  spoken. 
He  would  know  that  he  had  been  a  fool  to  speak.  But  now, 
though  he  lost  everything  that  would  one  day  be  dear  to  him 
again,  he  did  not  care. 

He  fought  against  that  mad  impulse  while  he  could. 
Then,  lest  he  blurt  the  thing  out  suddenly,  he  began  to  plan 
the  manner  of  his  confession. 

He  remembered  a  fantastic  idea  uttered  that  night  by  the 
story-writer  and  he  thought,  “It  will  be  easier  to  tell  it  to 
her  first  as  a  story.” 

And  one  evening  he  told  her  the  story. 

He  began  haltingly  enough,  constrained  as  he  was  to 
present  to  her  imagination  these  two  nameless  figures  of  a 
man  and  a  woman  who  had  wished  rashly  for  a  happiness 
not  to  be  had  within  the  solid  confines  of  reality;  but  as  he 
talked,  he  forgot  all  else,  and  his  confession  became  a  pas¬ 
sionate  vindication  of  the  rights  of  that  phantom  self  for 
which  the  workaday  world  has  so  little  use,  and  which 
can  achieve  only  a  pitiful  and  momentary  freedom  in  what 
the  world  calls  folly.  Then,  for  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
his  tale,  in  that  picture  of  a  room  with  its  faded  flowers  and 
spent  candles  and  a  face  whose  eyes  were  no  longer  bright 
with  wild  dreams,  abruptly  he  ceased  speaking.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  even  without  as  yet  naming  himself,  he 
had  confessed  his  crime  of  secret  rebellion  against  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  world. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  that  there  were  tears  in  his  wife’s 
eyes. 

“It’s  true,”  she  said.  “Women  do  feel  like  that.” 

He  was  bewildered. 

“All  women,”  she  went  on.  “But  I  didn’t  think  men 
knew.  How  did  you  know?” 

He  was  about  to  tell  her  how  he  knew,  when  she  spoke 
again,  softly. 

“I’m  glad  she  found  so  beautiful  a  lover.” 

Then  he  was  ashamed,  of  what,  he  hardly  knew,  unless 
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it  was  of  what  he  seemed  to  his  wife.  He  realized  that  he 
was  to  her  merely  what  he  had  labored  for  twelve  years 
to  seem  to  all  the  world.  Not  the  foolish  adventurer  of  his 
tale;  no,  she  could  never  believe  that.  He  imagined  how 
it  would  sound  to  her  if  he  pretended  to  be  that  man  in  the 
story.  It  would  be  the  strangest  argument  in  the  annals  of 
marriage.  He  could  prove  nothing;  his  secret  was  fatally 
secure.  She  would  say,  “You  have  dreamed  it,  dear.” 

And  seeing  himself  with  her  eyes,  he  was  shaken  by  a 
doubt.  Perhaps  it  had  been  just  a  dream. 

VII.  Catharsis.  But  presently  a  thought  of  bitter  com¬ 
fort  came;  he  would  tell  his  friend  the  story -writer,  who 
would  do  what  was  after  all  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do 
with  a  dream  in  this  world,  sell  it  to  other  dreamers. 

And  after  a  time  that  was  what  happened. 


THE  CRACKED  TEAPOT1 

By  CHARLES  CALDWELL  DOBIE 

(From  Harper’s  Magazine) 

ppOR  the  twentieth  time,  Finderson,  with  an  inconceivably 
swift  glide  past  the  kitchen  window,  convinced  himself 
that  the  woman’s  husband  had  not  yet  left  the  kitchen. 
What  ailed  the  man?  A  farmer  dawdling  about  his  hearth¬ 
stone  during  the  plowing  season  was  a  new  experience. 
.  .  .  Should  he  go  on  to  the  next  farmhouse  or  wait  a  little 
longer?  For  his  purpose  one  place  was  as  good  as  another, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  shiver  outside  in  the  biting  northwest 
gale  when  all  he  needed  was  a  warm  kitchen  cleared  of  men 
folk.  Yet,  a  curious  stubbornness  of  purpose  held  him  to  his 
original  intention — he  fell  back  again  behind  the  futile 
shelter  of  the  beehives. 

There  was  something  malicious  in  the  unexpectedness  of 
the  wind  which  exasperated  Finderson:  it  seemed  absurd  for 
an  inland  valley,  blossom-starred  to  a  point  of  softness,  to 
be  raked  by  such  a  sharp-toothed  gale.  He  had  thought  to 
find  the  tempest  that  had  followed  him  from  San  Francisco 
routed  by  the  hills,  but,  instead,  the  pools  of  tranquillity 
beyond  seemed  determined  to  draw  in  deep  gusts  from  the 
sea.  In  his  home  country,  March  had  always  been  a  thing 
of  brittle  humor,  harsh,  but,  on  the  whole,  forthright;  here 
in  California,  he  told  himself,  nature  could  smile  and  stab 
in  one  breath. 

After  all,  any  countryside  was  for  midsummer  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  most  squalid  city  byway  held  infinitely  more 
cheer  and  comfort  at  the  other  seasons.  A  slow  dribble  of 
well  chosen  curses  escaped  him:  What  had  possessed  him  to 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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flee  the  vicious  delights  of  the  town  in  such  sudden  panic? 
He  had  faced  police  clean-ups  before,  in  fact  so  often  that 
his  reform  technic  was  perfect.  Any  crook  with  human 
intelligence  could  rise  above  the  most  gigantic  reform 
wave  in  existence;  it  was  usually  the  rank  beginners  who 
fell  victims  to  these  noisy  gestures  toward  civic  purity. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  growing  old  and  jumpy?  .  .  .  Old! 
And  he  not  out  of  his  thirties!  Yet  the  suggestion  gave 
him  a  fleeting  sense  of  weariness  and  he  fell  back  in  the 
tall  grass,  his  half-closed  lids  upturned  to  the  intense  and 
biting  sunlight. 

A  sickening  nostalgia  swept  him.  He  wanted  to  feel  the 
paved  streets  of  the  town  beneath  his  discreet  tread.  What 
a  place  of  supreme  delight  the  city  was,  after  all!  Crowds, 
crowds,  everywhere!  Crowds  intent  on  forthright  wicked¬ 
ness  or  covert  indiscretions;  crowds  ripe  for  dishonor  or 
betrayal;  crowds  furtive  and  fawning,  crowds  bold  to  a 
point  of  insecurity!  Crowds  of  suckers,  crowds  of  fools, 
crowds  of  innocents!  Crowds  wary  and  wise  and  self- 
sufficient! 

Back  in  the  city,  at  this  moment,  he  would  have  been 
standing  apart,  screened  by  a  thicket  of  pretenses,  watching 
humanity  skim  heedlessly  by,  waiting  patiently  to  take  aim 
and  bring  low  a  plump  victim;  sitting,  to  be  precise,  as  was 
his  early  morning  custom  in  one  of  the  devil’s  playgrounds — 
a  public  square.  If  his  pockets,  under  such  a  circumstance, 
were  quite  empty,  it  added  zest  to  the  game.  There  was 
a  sporting  quality  in  the  speculation  as  to  who  among  the 
throng  would  provide  him  with  his  next  meal  and  whether 
he  would  break  his  fast  at  noon  or  evening.  And  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  means  accomplishing  his  end  added  its 
note:  Would  he  win  by  persuasion,  blackmail,  or  force? 
.  .  .  Ah,  yes,  the  town  had  its  flavor!  .  .  .  At  a  farmhouse, 
one  kicked  one’s  heels  together  until  the  men  were  afield — 
beyond  that,  there  were  no  intriguing  uncertainties.  If 
food  were  your  object,  you  asked  boldly;  if  you  found 
plunder  within  reach,  you  threatened  or  grasped  it  without 
ado.  In  short,  it  was  a  tepid  performance  made  tolerable 
by  balmy  weather;  without  this  compensation,  it  became 
dull  to  a  point  of  exasperation. 
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He  peered  up  between  a  lattice,  shaped  by  his  fingers,  at 
the  interlocking  boughs  of  a  prune  orchard  in  the  final 
stages  of  its  clean-white  blossoming.  Immediately  above 
him  thin  lines  of  harried  bees  battled  with  the  gale  to 
achieve  security  for  their  hoard.  Silly  fools,  piling  up 
treasure  for  others!  .  .  .  Well,  that  was  life — industry  and 
plunder  in  a  continuous  ironic  succession.  He  laughed 
slyly,  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  who  unexpectedly  finds 
his  philosophy  reinforced  and  justified. 

The  wind,  in  spite  of  its  bite,  began  to  lull  his  senses, 
and,  in  a  shivering  drowse,  he  felt  a  sudden  atmospheric 
vehemence  fill  the  air  with  flecks  of  white.  A  blizzard! 
Could  it  be  possible?  ...  In  answer,  a  shower  of  prune 
petals  brushed  his  cheek  and  he  opened  his  eyes  wide  to  see 
the  ground  become  frosted  with  conquered  blossoms  instead 
of  snow  crystals.  For  a  moment  he  felt  disappointed.  Just 
how  long  had  it  been  since  he  had  seen  snow  fall?  .  .  .  Oh, 
yes,  he  remembered — that  day  in  Minnesota  when  he  had 
stumbled  through  a  white  hurricane  to  the  first  farmhouse. 
He  could  see  the  woman  now,  opening  the  door,  blond  and 
cool  to  look  at  .  .  .  pale  eyes  and  skin  and  hair.  He  had 
been  younger,  then.  Cool  to  look  atl  But  her  looks 
hadn’t  fooled  him!  .  .  .  He’d  almost  forgotten  her.  Well, 
after  all,  the  countryside  occasionally  did  have  promise  in 
an  off  season.  Especially  when  a  man  was  young! 

The  clipped  barking  of  a  dog  roused  him.  He  sat  up. 
The  bark  of  the  dog  receded.  Finderson  came  to  his  feet. 
The  figure  of  a  man  was  melting  into  a  swift  distance. 

At  last  the  woman  was  alone! 

She  was  younger  than  he  had  fancied — ripely  young,  not 
blond  and  cool  like  the  woman  in  Minnesota,  but  dark  and 
flashing.  Her  glance  winged  toward  him  boldly  and  fell 
suddenly  in  a  flutter  of  instinctive  fear.  He  liked  this  con¬ 
tradiction  of  manner:  it  fed  his  vanity,  for  one  thing,  and 
it  carried  a  hint  of  pliability.  She  made  a  closing  movement 
with  the  door,  but  he  had  taken  care  to  thrust  his  foot 
against  the  jamb.  He  knew  the  tricks  of  the  trade:  with  a 
woman  one  had  only  to  achieve  a  hearing  and  the  rest  was 
easy.  Besides,  his  appearance  was  disarming.  Tatters  and 
battered  foot-gear  and  an  unkempt  beard  might  have  served 
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the  passing  generation  of  panhandlers,  but  Finderson  was 
a  modern,  he  believed  in  the  psychology  of  clothes  and 
safety  razors. 

She  let  him  in,  of  course,  but  her  eyes  continued 
their  alternate  flashes  of  audacity  and  fear.  In  the  end, 
boldness  triumphed  and  she  fastened  a  questioning  gaze 
upon  him.  Aware  of  her  scrutiny,  he  contrived  an  air 
of  amazing  ingenuousness.  She  brought  coffee  first  and  a 
plate  of  biscuit,  lingering  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  say: 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  about  yourself?” 

But  he  was  too  clever;  he  knew  the  value  of  piqued 
curiosity.  Instead,  he  began  to  talk  about  the  weather.  She 
agreed  that  it  was  cold  for  March. 

“Cold!”  he  echoed.  “Why,  a  minute  ago  I  thought  it 
was  snowing — with  the  wind  and  the  air  full  of  prune- 
petals.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  pretty  sight!  I  thought  I  was 
a  kid  again  ...  I  made  believe  I  was  lost  in  a  blizzard!” 

The  interrogative  manner  left  her.  At  the  first  shot  he 
had  struck  the  bull’s-eye  with  this  kid  stuff!  .  .  .  And  then 
the  blossom  talk — that  always  fetched  a  woman!  Suddenly 
he  was  quickened  out  of  his  depression.  This  was  the  life! 
— angling  for  victims,  watching  them  nibble  discreetly  at 
the  bait  thrown  out,  taking  care  to  hide  in  the  shadows 
so  as  not  to  frighten  them.  He’d  tell  the  world  that  the 
preliminaries  were  interesting! 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  entered,  and  he  heard  the  click  of  eggs  broken  into 
a  pan.  She  was  talking,  too.  She’d  never  seen  snow  fall. 
She  often  wondered  what  it  was  like.  He  must  have  come 
from  the  East — or  the  mountains. 

He  laughed.  If  she  called  Kansas  east  .  .  .  Kansas! 
She  seemed  disappointed.  .  .  .  That  was  years  ago  he  re¬ 
assured  her — since  then  he  had  been  all  over.  .  .  .  Every¬ 
where?  .  .  .  Yes — everywhere  worth  mentioning. 

She  brought  him  the  eggs  swimming  in  pungent  bacon 
fat  and  she  sat  down  opposite  him  with  her  hands  clasped 
upon  the  table,  her  lips  parted.  He  knew  these  country¬ 
side  women,  hungry  for  news.  He  narrowed  his  eyes  upon 
her.  She  drew  away  with  a  little  flutter  of  the  eyelids  and 
he  turned  his  attention  discreetly  to  his  plate. 
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“Yes,”  he  repeated.  “I’ve  been  everywhere — seen  everv- 
thing!” 

She  released  a  sharp  breath.  “Some  folks  get  it  all !  ”  she 
said. 

Pretty  and  unhappy!  flashed  through  Finderson’s  mind. 
The  prospect  grew  better  and  better.  It  might  be  worth  his 
while  to  stick  around  for  a  few  days.  Of  course,  a  lot 
depended  on  the  husband.  ...  He  began  to  wonder 
whether  man  and  wife  had  a  joint  bank  account:  that 
always  made  things  easier.  But  it  really  didn’t  matter. 
The  affair  in  Minnesota  had  gone  through  without  that. 
But  there  the  husband  had  been  a  dumbbell — a  poor 
creature. 

“I  don’t  suppose  your  husband  needs  any  help,”  he  broke 
out  suddenly. 

“You  mean  you  want  a  job?  .  .  .  Yout” 

He  mistook  her  incredulity  for  scorn.  “Well,  and  why 
not?”  he  flashed  back,  tightening  up  his  biceps.  “Here,  feel 
that  arm!  Pretty  fit,  eh?” 

She  put  a  hand,  half  timid,  half  bold,  upon  the  prideful 
swell  of  flesh,  and  her  touch  sent  a  tremor  through  him.  He 
snapped  his  teeth  together.  He  didn’t  like  anything  to 
unsteady  him  before  he  laid  his  wires.  In  his  profession 
skirts  should  always  remain  incidental — a  means  to  an 
end. 

“You’re  fit  enough,”  she  agreed.  It  wasn’t  that.  But  I 
don’t  believe  you  ever  worked — not  really.” 

“How  do  you  think  I  get  by?” 

“Oh,  I  dunno.  I  guess  you  just  kinda  talk  things  out 
of  folks.  .  .  .  You’re  the  first  strange  man  I  ever  fed  in  the 
kitchen.  Usually  I  hand  it  out  to  them.  My  husband 
doesn’t  like  me  to  go  even  that  far.” 

His  mind  closed  nimbly  over  this  fact.  Was  the  husband 
discreet  or  merely  jealous?  ...  At  any  rate,  the  woman  had 
broken  her  rule.  He’d  scored  in  the  preliminaries,  anyway. 
He  concealed  his  satisfaction  under  a  cloak  of  emphatic 
approval. 

“He’s  right!”  he  agreed  heartily.  “You  can’t  tell  who 
you’re  taking  in.  Look  at  me,  now.  I  might  be  a  thief, 
for  all  you  know.  Or — or  worse!  ” 
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“Well,  you  wouldn’t  get  much  here!”  she  flung  back  with 
a  laugh. 

He  glanced  about.  “No?  .  .  .  Why,  I’d  say  you  looked 
pretty  prosperous,  if  you  asked  me.” 

“Maybe  that’s  the  reason.  You  see,  Jim  ain’t  one  of  the 
careless  kind.” 

She  baffled  him,  somewhat.  He  couldn’t  tell  whether  she 
was  simple  or  extraordinarily  shrewd.  A  little  of  both,  per¬ 
haps,  he  decided.  .  .  .  Well,  the  woman  in  Minnesota  was 
a  good  deal  that  way.  She  had  wit  enough  to  fool  her  hus¬ 
band,  at  any  rate.  .  .  . 

“You  mean  he  doesn’t  leave  money  lying  around  loose?” 
he  shot  out  directly.  “Well,  some  thieves  ain’t  particular 
— they’d  lift  anything  that  ain’t  tied  down.  ...  I  knew  a 
bad  man  in  Minnesota  once  who  stole  a  farmer’s  wife!  ”  He 
chuckled  at  the  memory,  regarding  her  through  narrowed 
lids. 

She  stood  opposite  him  with  a  gesture  of  curious  defiance. 
“Stole  her!  I’d  like  to  see  any  man  steal  me,  against  my 
will!” 

He  roared  mirthfully.  “You  don’t  mean  you  think  he 
just  picked  her  up  and  carried  her  away,  do  you?  That 
wasn’t  his  game.  He  kidded  her  and  she  fell  for  him. 
The  husband  bought  him  off — to  get  rid  of  him.” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  midway  between  relief  and  scorn,  “I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  a  case  like  this — a  strange 
man  coming  to  a  farmhouse  for  food.” 

He  looked  at  her  with  clear  triumph.  “I  am — it  began 
that  way.” 

She  flushed  deeply.  He  felt  a  sense  of  power,  as  if  he 
could  make  her  dance  to  any  tune  he  cared  to  pipe.  .  .  . 
She  turned  from  him,  and,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  betray 
a  realization  of  unplumbed  degradations,  she  answered 
coldly:  “That  wouldn’t  be  Jim’s  way.  He’d  plug  the  man 
who  did  him  up  full  of  holes.” 

Her  words  were  puzzling.  You  didn’t  know  whether  she 
were  warning  or  daring  you.  Some  women  were  like  that, 
Finderson  thought  again,  mentally  repeating  the  phrase. 
He  felt  vaguely  that  she  was  already  defending  herself 
against  him.  He  liked  the  idea — it  made  him  feel  powerful. 
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But  the  picture  she  was  drawing  of  Jim,  with  her  lightning 
strokes,  was  disturbing.  Finderson  was  sure  that,  if  he 
wished  to  stay  on,  it  could  be  arranged.  Help  was  always 
scarce  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  country.  But  that  meant 
work.  It  wasn’t  often  that  he  found  a  prospect  worth  even 
a  pretense  at  industry.  Yet  something  challenged  him.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  said: 

“My  husband  is  a  man,  anyway.  You  couldn’t  get  the 
best  of  him!  .  .  .  Besides,  deep  down,  you’re  a  coward!” 

Yes,  that  was  it:  pride  and  scorn  and  a  challenge  all 
mixed  in  one.  She  was  like  a  slack  tide,  full  of  uncer¬ 
tainties.  She  might  turn  in  any  direction.  He  began  rap¬ 
idly  to  sketch  the  possibilities.  Would  the  game  be  worth 
the  candle?  Instinctively,  under  the  urge  of  this  inward 
question,  his  eyes  swept  the  kitchen  in  furtive  appraisal. 
His  glance  trailed  past  the  enormous  range  to  the  pots  and 
kettles  hanging  in  a  straight  line  just  under  the  north  win¬ 
dow,  and,  presently,  it  halted,  briefly,  significantly,  as  it 
fell  upon  the  cupboard.  He  tore  a  thick  slice  of  bread  from 
the  loaf  at  his  elbow  as  he  said  levelly: 

“My  mother  had  a  teapot  like  that  once.” 

The  woman  turned.  “Which  teapot?”  she  asked. 

“The  cracked  one — on  the  top  shelf.” 

The  start  she  gave  was  almost  imperceptible,  yet  it  suf¬ 
ficed.  All  that  there  remained  to  discover,  now,  was  the 
extent  of  the  hoard  which  the  cracked  teapot  concealed. 
He  found  his  vague  speculations  of  the  previous  moment 
shattered  by  their  sudden  contact  with  a  concrete  fact.  The 
prospect  of  immediate  loot  always  sharpened  Finderson’s 
desire  for  tangibilities:  he  was  not  a  man  to  let  a  bird  in 
the  hand  go  flying. 

The  woman  turned  away  without  another  word.  If  he 
had  wanted  a  confirmation  of  the  teapot’s  office,  she  could 
not  have  given  him  a  better  answer.  But  her  assumption 
that  he  would  be  dull  enough  to  be  deceived  by  silence 
piqued  him  and  he  observed  in  a  louder  tone: 

“Well,  perhaps  my  mother’s  wasn’t  just  like  that  one. 
But  it  was  cracked,  anyway.  .  .  .  Every  woman  seems  to 
have  a  cracked  teapot  somewhere  about.  ...  I  always 
wonder  what  they  use  them  for.” 
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She  faced  him  again.  “What  did  your  mother  use  hers 
for?” 

He  stared  for  a  moment  in  silent  surprise.  He  hadn’t 
expected  her  to  counter  in  this  fashion.  What  was  he  wait¬ 
ing  for,  anyway?  He  narrowed  his  eyes,  swiftly  measuring 
the  distance  from  cupboard  to  sink,  at  the  same  time  cal¬ 
culating  how  many  feet  lay  between  table,  cupboard  and 
doorway.  .  .  .  Would  it  be  possible  to  accomplish  the  busi¬ 
ness  without  violence?  Ordinarily,  he  would  have  hoped 
so,  especially  as  the  woman  had  fed  him.  But,  somehow, 
quite  suddenly  she  irritated  him — she,  with  her  questions! 

.  .  .  He’d  like  to  show  her  a  thing  or  two!  She  wouldn’t 
be  so  calm  and  insolent  when  he  got  through  with  her! 

“You  haven’t  answered  me  yet,”  the  woman  was  saying. 

Her  insistence  rather  won  him:  besides,  it  would  be 
diverting  to  give  her  a  little  more  line  before  he  pulled  up. 
“What  did  my  mother  use  her  cracked  teapot  for?”  he 
echoed.  His  reply  hung  unsteadily  in  the  balance,  but, 
finally,  he  broke  into  a  chuckling  little  laugh  as  he  said: 
“Why,  she  hid  money  in  it,  of  course — hid  it  from  my 
father.” 

“I  thought  so!”  escaped  her. 

He  felt  an  impulse  to  fly  to  the  defense  of  his  sex.  “Oh, 
my  father  didn’t  abuse  her — he  didn’t  drink  or  anything 
like  that.  And  he  was  a  good  provider.  It  was  a  kind  of 
game  with  her,  I  guess.  She  just  liked  to  slip  it  over.  You 
see,  she  made  a  sly  dollar  here  and  there,  selling  eggs  to  the 
grocer  or  a  chicken  now  and  then  to  the  neighbors.  I  used 
to  think  she  got  more  kick  out  of  spending  that  money 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.” 

“Naturally,”  the  woman  assented  dryly. 

Her  composure  roused  him  afresh.  Should  he  seize  the 
cracked  teapot  without  further  ado,  or  stay  awhile  and 
worry  her?  ...  In  the  end  he  chose  to  stay  and,  at  once  he 
broke  out  brutally: 

“I  stole  my  first  money  from  that  teapot.  When  I  found 
my  mother  didn’t  miss  it,  I  tried  again.  In  the  end,  I 
cleaned  her  out  of  every  penny  and  bolted.”  He  gave  a 
hard  laugh.  “There’s  no  training  school  for  crooks  like 
the  home!” 
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She  made  an  instinctive  movement  toward  the  cupboard. 
With  calm  insolence  he  began  to  take  off  his  coat.  The 
wind  outside  was  still  shrieking  and  there  was  no  necessity 
for  immediate  departure — the  cracked  teapot  would  be  in 
its  place  an  hour  from  now — next  week,  for  that  matter. 
Besides,  he  hadn’t  yet  decided  on  a  course  of  action.  There 
were  such  infinite  possibilities  in  sharing  a  woman’s  secret 
— the  secret  she  kept  from  her  husband.  He  sat  down 
again,  drawing  his  chair  toward  the  stove. 

“Suppose  you  bring  me  that  cracked  teapot,”  he  drawled. 
“Come,  now,  don’t  be  stubborn.  I’d  like  to  have  a  look 
inside.” 

She  was  shaking  with  mingled  fear  and  rage,  but  she  did 
as  she  was  bidden.  Finderson  went  back  to  the  table 
again. 

He  lifted  the  lid,  sprawling  forward  with  his  elbows  on  the 
table.  She  stood  apart,  her  breast  rising  and  falling  in  a 
sort  of  rhythmic  protest.  He  overturned  the  teapot  with 
a  brutal  movement.  There  was  more  in  it  than  he  had 
fancied. 

“Well,  well!”  he  chuckled.  “You’d  have  a  harder  job 
explaining  this  to  Jim  than  I  thought.  ...  Do  you  know, 
I  believe  I’ll  stay.  ...  I  think  a  few  weeks  of  the  simple 
life  would  just  set  me  up  right.” 

He  could  see  that  she  was  frightened — that  she’d  rather 
die,  almost,  than  explain  that  cracked  teapot  to  Jim,  yet 
she  kept  up  a  deceitful  bravado.  He  had  seen  his  mother 
like  that  once,  trembling  upon  the  verge  of  betrayal.  He 
remembered  it  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  He  had  come  in 
from  some  prolonged  truancy  to  find  her  ready  and  waiting 
for  him,  switch  in  hand.  The  cracked  teapot  lay  on  the 
table  and  at  one  side  a  piece  of  silver  glistened.  “I’ll  learn 
yer  to  keep  out  of  sight  like  this  for  half  a  day!”  his  mother 
had  shouted  at  him.  “Didn’t  I  tell  yer  when  yer  went  out 
this  morning  that  Hattie  Beals  wanted  eggs?  I  had  to  put 
on  my  things  and  run  every  step  of  the  way  there  and  back 
myself!” 

She  was  quite  beside  herself  with  rage  and  she  brought 
the  whip  across  his  legs  with  a  vehemence  he  had  never 
imputed  to  her.  He  backed  into  a  corner  and  she  followed 
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close  upon  him,  making  the  air  hum  with  wasted  lashes. 
In  a  last  desperate  remonstrance  he  had  shouted  at  her, 
without  the  slightest  hope  of  victory: 

“If  you  touch  me  again  I’ll  tell  Father!  I’ll  tell  Father 
about  that  cracked  teapot!” 

From  that  moment  he  had  her  in  his  power.  She  hid 
the  teapot,  of  course,  hoping  to  blot  from  his  mind  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  her  weakness,  but  the  fact  lay  between  them  like  an 
unsheathed  sword.  In  an  eye’s  twinkling  he  had  become 
a  successful  blackmailer.  He  never  had  to  mention  the 
teapot  again.  But  he  grew  to  realize  that  every  concession 
he  wrung  from  her  was  traceable  to  a  single  source.  By  the 
end  of  the  week  he  had  discovered  the  cracked  teapot’s  new 
hiding  place,  and  before  a  month  had  gone  by  he  had 
added  thievery  to  his  accomplishments.  A  good  training 
school  for  crooks?  .  .  .  He’d  tell  the  world  it  was.  He 
didn’t  blame  his  mother — he  didn’t  blame  the  woman  before 
him.  Their  husbands?  .  .  .  No,  he  didn’t  blame  them, 
either.  But  he’d  like  to  see  them  slip  over  moral  talk  where 
he  was  concerned. 

He  heard  the  woman  moving  about  in  a  nonchalant 
attempt  to  appear  engrossed  in  her  household  duties.  He 
had  to  admire  her  pluck — most  women  would  have  whim¬ 
pered.  She’d  be  harder  to  manage  than  the  woman  in 
Minnesota.  But  that  only  gave  the  game  zest.  As  to  her 
husband’s  readiness  with  a  gun — well,  he’d  heard  the  wind 
blow  before.  Besides,  there  was  a  technic  even  in  disil¬ 
lusioning  husbands:  it  was  lightning  flashes  of  truth  that 
induced  violence — the  reality  standing  out  suddenly  against 
a  dark  background  of  deceits.  It  was  different  if  one  raised 
the  light  slowly  as  one  turned  up  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  letting 
the  eye  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  situation. 
Even  the  futile  husband  of  that  woman  in  Minnesota  might 
have  been  nasty  if  he  had  been  abruptly  surprised.  Finder- 
son  knew  how  to  get  on  with  men — how  first  to  disarm  and 
then  despoil  them.  In  many  ways  they  were  easier  than 
the  women. 

He  noticed  that  the  woman  was  listening:  the  faint,  far¬ 
away  bark  of  a  dog  floated  across  the  fields.  She  came  and 
stood  opposite  him. 
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“That,”  she  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
“is  my  husband  coming  back  again.” 

The  smile  he  threw  at  her  had  a  wolfish  quality.  “He’ll 
be  surprised  to  see  me,  won’t  he?” 

“You  mean — you  mean  you  ain’t  afraid?” 

“Are  you?” 

“I  told  you  at  the  start  he  didn’t  like  me  to  feed 
strangers.” 

“You  can’t  be  blamed  if  a  man  pushes  his  way  into  your 
kitchen,  can  you?” 

“You’re  really  not  going  to  stay?” 

“I  was  thinking  of  it.  .  .  .  Is  Jim  a  hard  boss?” 

“Why,  you  don’t  suppose  I’ll  let  him  hire  you,  do  you?” 

“How  will  you  stop  it?” 

“I’ll  tell  him  you’re  a  thief  1” 

He  stood  up.  “Like  you  are!” 

“It’s  my  money!”  she  cried  passionately. 

“Why  do  you  hide  it — sneak  it,  then?” 

A  dark  flush  mounted  to  her  forehead.  “Do  you  expect 
a  woman  to  ask  for  every  nickel?” 

“No — there  ain’t  much  difference  between  a  beggar  and 
a  thief.  .  .  .  But  you  could  fight  for  it!” 

“Fight!”  she  sneered.  “That’s  just  it!” 

He  laughed.  “You’re  too  lazy,  of  course.  .  .  .  Well, 
that’s  the  way  I  figure  it.” 

She  took  a  step  toward  him.  “If  men  make  thieves  of 
women,  why  that’s  their  lookout!” 

He  fell  back  before  her  advance  like  an  archer  taking  per¬ 
fect  aim.  “What  about  making  thieves  of  children?  .  .  . 
Where  do  you  suppose  I  got  my  first  ideas  about  easy 
money?  .  .  .Wait  until  your  kid  watches  you  drop  swag 
into  a  cracked  teapot!” 

She  brought  her  apron  up  over  her  head  with  a  quick 
movement  that  was  half  shame,  half  reticence.  He  went 
toward  her,  tearing  the  covering  from  her  face.  The  look 
she  gave  him  betrayed  her  secret.  He  felt  a  curious  impo¬ 
tence — as  if  the  shaft  he  had  sent  winging  toward  her  had 
been  turned  back  on  him.  He  turned  awkwardly  away, 
slipping  into  his  coat  again.  The  sound  of  the  barking  dog 
came  nearer.  He  wondered  what  he  had  better  do. 
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A  child!  A  boy  .  .  .  perhaps  a  girl.  .  .  .  Somehow,  the 
wings  of  his  imagination  sped  upward  for  a  fluttering 
moment,  lighting  on  a  vague,  intangible  hope,  an  impersonal 
hope  that  he  could  not  define.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
him  and  yet  it  was  in  every  sense  a  part  of  his  being — a 
sort  of  vicarious  impulse  toward  perfection.  It  was  like 
smiling  back  at  a  babe.  As  wistful  and  irrational  and  full 
of  faith  as  that — and  almost  as  fleeting. 

Instantly  he  felt  ashamed  of  his  weakness.  Like  a  boy 
caught  in  an  act  of  gentleness,  he  began  to  swagger  again. 
He  looked  at  the  woman  sharply.  She  had  recovered  from 
her  confusion  and  her  face  had  a  new  dignity  as  if  she  felt 
herself  standing  on  firmer  ground.  But,  he  knew,  even 
now,  that  her  integrity  still  hung  in  the  balance.  This 
knowledge  completely  recaptured  his  old  insolence.  What 
did  he  care? 

The  money,  lying  on  the  table,  meant  nothing.  There 
were  other  farmhouses  with  cracked  teapots.  But  he  would 
tramp  many  a  mile  without  a  chance  to  match  the  general 
prospect  before  him.  The  thrill  of  the  woman’s  touch  still 
shook  him,  but  his  pride  discounted  this  circumstance.  He 
admitted  difficulties,  but  tough  propositions  always  had 
challenged  him — won  him.  In  town,  among  his  associates 
he  had  been  noted  for  his  ability  to  put  over  the  impossible. 
He  liked  to  get  his  teeth  into  the  hide  of  intrenched 
respectability.  He  liked  to  pull  people  down  to  his  level. 
.  .  .  Already  he  hated  this  woman’s  husband — hated  his 
complacency.  He  was  a  man  who  ordered  his  wife  to  keep 
the  door  closed  against  vagabondage,  was  he?  .  .  .  Well, 
one  could  see  how  she  obeyed. 

The  barking  of  the  dog  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
woman  was  regarding  him  with  a  sort  of  anxious  terror. 

“Why  don’t  you  go?”  she  cried  out  suddenly.  “Why 
don’t  you  take  the  money  and  leave?” 

“Money — I  don’t  want  your  money!”  he  said  with  a 
sneer.  “I  want  your  husband  to  give  me  a  job.  .  .  .  You 
act  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  have  me  round.” 

She  faced  him  desperately.  “If  you  don’t  leave  I’ll  lie 
about  you!  ”  she  shrilled.  “I’ll  tell  my  husband  you  insulted 
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“Try  it!”  he  returned  coolly.  “You  know  what  he’ll  say: 
‘What  did  you  let  him  in  for?’  ” 

“But  he’ll  settle  with  you  first.” 

“Perhaps — but  I  won’t  have  to  live  with  him  after,  and 
you  will.  .  .  .  ‘Now  if  you’d  done  what  I  told  you,’  that’s 
what  you  will  hear  morning,  noon,  and  night!” 

“How  do  you  know  so  much  about  it?” 

“Oh,  I’ve  lived  with  some  married  couples,”  he  said, 
ironically. 

“With — with  that  family  in  Minnesota,  you  were  telling 
me  about?  ...  I  knew  you  were  that  man!” 

He  answered  with  a  venomous  laugh.  She  turned  sud¬ 
denly  white  and  sat  down.  A  heavy  step  clattered  along  the 
low,  rickety  porch. 

“That’s  Jim!”  she  said  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

He  threw  back  his  head.  “Call  him  in!  I’m  ready  for 
him!  ” 

She  began  to  scream  with  diabolic  vehemence — like  a 
woman  in  the  grip  of  nightmare.  The  door  flew  open:  Fin- 
derson  made  a  quick  movement  toward  his  hip  pocket. 

They  stood  glaring  at  each  other,  Jim’s  head  thrust 
slightly  forward,  a  pistol  already  in  his  hand.  Every  muscle 
of  the  two  men  was  taut  with  instinctive  hostility  of  males 
unsettled  by  a  woman.  Finderson  had  to  admit  that  the 
man  opposite  him  would  prove  an  equal  match,  but  he  had 
worsted  better  men  in  his  day.  He  was  dealing  with  a  man 
quick  to  settle  an  account  but,  once  past  the  point  of 
violence,  one  who  would  have  the  sense  to  think  in  terms  of 
expediency.  Finderson  knew  that  he  must  direct  his  first 
move  toward  the  drawn  pistol.  He  was  clever  enough  to 
keep  his  hand  suggestively  where  it  had  flown  at  the  first 
hint  of  danger — on  his  hip  pocket,  but  he  decided  against 
anything  beyond  a  hint  of  readiness.  How  could  he  get  the 
woman’s  husband  to  put  up  his  gun?  .  .  .  Quite  suddenly 
it  flashed  upon  Finderson  that  the  unborn  child  was  his 
strongest  ally;  upon  the  child  hung  the  whole  adventure; 
the  child  that  would  one  day  be  watching  its  mother  drop 
marital  plunder  into  a  cracked  teapot.  He  spoke  calmly, 
3/et  with  the  cautious  lightness  of  a  skater  aware  of  the  thin¬ 
ness  of  the  ice.  “This  kind  of  a  scene  ain’t  the  best 
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thing  in  the  world  for  the  little  lady,  is  it?”  he  drawled 
significantly. 

Jim  stared,  looked  at  his  wife,  put  up  his  pistol.  Finder- 
son  had  won  the  first  victory. 

The  interrogative  silence  fell  again;  Finderson  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  this  time  the  woman  should  break  it.  Already, 
with  his  usual  facility,  he  was  framing  replies  to  any  charges 
she  might  make.  The  more  desperate  her  claims  the  more 
convinced  he  would  be  that  he  had  her  in  his  power.  Her 
weakness  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  lies. 
He  knew  enough  about  innocence  to  know  that  it  came 
pretty  near  being  invincible.  You  couldn’t  confuse  a  man 
who  hadn’t  trespassed.  And  she  knew,  as  well  as  he  did, 
that  she  couldn’t  bring  a  single  charge  against  him.  Beyond 
suggesting  that  she  fetch  him  the  cracked  teapot,  he  hadn’t 
even  given  her  an  arrogant  order.  The  cracked  teapot  1  It 
lay  upturned  upon  the  table  with  its  loot  circling  it.  He 
wondered  just  what  she  would  say  about  that.  If  she  would 
only  lie!  ...  If  she  would  only  lie,  both  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  as  good  as  delivered  into  his  hands.  He  wouldn’t 
even  have  to  prove  himself — the  candor  and  fearlessness  of 
his  replies  would  save  him,  would  win  the  husband  over. 
The  man  couldn’t  help  but  see  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
Yes,  it  would  be  as  simple  as  that.  He  had  been  accused 
too  many  times  of  misdeeds — falsely  or  otherwise,  not  to 
know  the  confidence  with  which  one  faced  empty  charges. 

The  woman  would  lie  and  Finderson  would  reply  calmly, 
truthfully,  to  every  accusation.  The  husband  would  ques¬ 
tion  her  then,  his  voice  tinged  with  baffled  suspicion.  At 
this  she  would  protest  too  much,  become  hysterical.  Then 
Finderson  would  step  in: 

“It  doesn’t  matter.  ...  I  understand.  .  .  .  It’s  her  con¬ 
dition.  .  .  .  I’m  the  oldest  of  ten — I  know  all  about  such 
things.” 

She’d  never  stand  up  under  that.  Jim  would  be  embar¬ 
rassed,  ashamed,  grateful.  She’d  fling  herself  out  of  the 
room,  weeping.  Then  over  a  pipe  the  men  would  talk  self¬ 
consciously  of  far-removed  topics.  He’d  stay  on,  of  course 
— that  was  inevitable,  for  a  week,  a  month — until  he’d 
accomplished  his  twofold  purpose.  .  .  .  Before  he  had  fin- 
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ished  with  them  both,  Jim  would  be  glad  to  come  through 
handsomely.  Jim  wouldn’t  flash  a  gun  again.  That  moment 
had  passed. 

The  woman  had  risen,  in  a  moment  she  would  be  speak¬ 
ing.  Finderson’s  lip  curled  with  satisfaction.  The  lies 
were  to  begin. 

“I  dunno  what’s  the  matter  with  me,”  she  began.  “I  just 
had  a  sort  of  sinking  feeling.  ...  I  was  that  scared!”  Fin- 
derson  blinked  in  confusion.  “This  man — he  wants  a  job! 
...  I  told  him  to  wait.” 

That  was  the  woman  for  you!  You  never  could  tell  about 
a  woman.  A  moment  before  she  had  been  screaming  out 
at  him,  asking  him  to  go!  Now,  she  was  calmly  giving  in 
to  him.  Did  she  want  him  to  stay  or  was  she  trying  to 
confuse  him? 

Finderson  could  have  predicted  the  husband’s  course 
down  to  a  hair’s  breadth.  But  this  woman!  Damn  her, 
you’d  never  be  sure  of  her! 

Jim  was  talking  to  him — asking  him  where  he’d  come 
from.  Did  he  really  want  a  job? 

Well,  he  could  play  her  game:  he  could  confuse  her  with 
the  unexpected.  Besides,  in  the  long  run,  a  little  urging 
from  Jim  would  strengthen  his  position.  .  .  .  No,  he  didn’t 
want  a  job.  He  just  had  been  longing  for  a  warm  hour  by 
the  fire.  He’d  be  moving  on  right  away. 

A  nasty  frown  was  curdling  Jim’s  forehead  and  his  ques¬ 
tioning  glance  traveled  between  his  wife  and  Finderson  with 
unpleasant  directness.  Finally  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  silver 
coins  encircling  the  cracked  teapot.  The  woman  saw  it. 
What  would  she  say,  now?  How  would  she  explain  the 
presence  of  the  money  to  her  husband? 

“You  don’t  want  to  forget  your  money!  ”  She  was  talking 
to  him,  Finderson. 

Finderson  gasped.  Imagine  her  having  the  wit  to  get 
around  it  like  that.  God,  she  was  clever!  .  .  .  She’d  have 
made  a  magnificent  pal!  For  the  second  time  she  had  dis¬ 
armed  him  with  an  unlooked-for  move. 

“Forget  my  money?”  he  drawled.  “Any  old  time!  .  .  . 
That’s  all  I’ve  got  between  me  and  the  sheriff.”  He  turned 
to  Jim.  “I  was  just  counting  it  up.” 
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He  scooped  the  coins  loosely  into  his  coat  pocket.  Jim’s 
face  cleared  and  Finderson  knew  that  the  implication  of 
resources  had  raised  him  immeasurably  in  the  other’s  eyes. 

“That’s  a  fool  way  to  carry  money,”  Jim  commented. 
“Don’t  you  realize  how  many  crooks  there  are  in  the 
world?” 

Finderson  looked  directly  at  the  woman.  “You’re  right!” 
he  laughed.  “There’s  a  new  one  born  every  minute!” 

She  flushed. 

Finderson  made  a  pretense  of  moving  toward  the  door. 
The  woman’s  husband  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth.  “I’d 
like  it  fine,  if  you’d  stay!”  he  exclaimed  with  some  warmth. 
“It  ain’t  often  I  run  into  a  likely  man.  ...  I  want  to 
apologize  for  that  pistol  stuff.  Of  course,  soon  as  I  really 
seen  yer  I  realized  you  was  all  right.  .  .  .  But,  then,  when 

a  woman  hollers,  yer  know.  .  .  .  And  then  the  wife - 

Well,  I  guess  yer  know  how  things  is  with  her.” 

He  broke  off  in  confusion  and  Finderson  found  the  words 
that  he  had  planned  only  a  few  moments  ago  rising  to  his 
lips : 

“Yes,  I  understand.  .  .  .  I’m  the  oldest  of  ten.  ...  I 
know  about  such  things!” 

“That’s  another  reason  I’d  like  yer  to  stay,”  Jim  mum¬ 
bled  awkwardly.  “I  could  pick  up  a  lotta  rotten  trash — but 
— well,  at  a  time  like  this  I  wanta  feel  comfortable  about  the 
man  who’s  here  with  me  and  the  wife — you  know!” 

Finderson  smiled  inwardly.  This  woman’s  husband  was 
too  easy!  Yes,  easier  than  that  man  in  Minnesota.  He 
glanced  at  the  woman;  she  had  the  look  of  a  fluttering  bird 
charmed  by  a  reptile,  at  once  terrified  and  expectant.  A 
sense  of  his  power  over  the  two  people  standing  before  him 
almost  brought  a  chuckle  to  his  lips.  He  liked  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  Jim’s  importunities. 

“Oh,  I  guess  I’d  better  be  on  my  way,”  he  murmured, 
continuing  his  pretense  of  departure.  “I  ain’t  much  of  a 
hand  to  settle  down.” 

His  eyes  fell  again  on  the  woman.  She  had  caught  up 
the  cracked  teapot  and  she  was  holding  it  almost  fiercely  at 
her  breast. 

“Couldn’t  yer  stay  on  for  a  couple  of  weeks?”  Jim  was 
saying.  “A  week  even? — it  would  help  out  lots.” 
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Finderson  cleared  his  throat  to  answer,  and  at  that 
moment  the  cracked  teapot  fell  in  a  shattered  heap  to  the 
floor. 

He  stood  motionless,  the  assent  to  Jim’s  final  plea  frozen. 
He  didn’t  look  at  the  woman — he  didn’t  have  to,  she  had 
spoken  to  him  through  the  crashing  sound  of  the  smashed 
teapot.  It  was  as  if  she  had  said: 

“I’ve  smashed  it,  do  you  understand,  smashed  it  for  good 
and  all.  Will  you  stay,  now,  and  ruin  everything?  1  don’t 
matter  and  you  don’t  matter  and  Jim  don’t  matter,  but 
can’t  you  see — won’t  you  see?” 

Yes,  he  did.  The  woman  was  throwing  her  child  to  him 
— throwing  the  only  thing  that  mattered  out  of  danger. 
Would  he  catch  it  or  let  it  fall?  And,  as  before,  the  wings 
of  his  imagination  sped  upward  in  a  fluttering  moment  of 
vague,  intangible  hope,  that  impersonal  hope  that  was  a 
sort  of  vicarious  impulse  toward  perfection. 

“Not  for  a  couple  of  weeks — a  week  even?”  the  woman’s 
husband  was  repeating. 

This  time  he  did  look  at  her,  searchingly.  Her  answer 
burned  through  her  glance  like  a  candle’s  flicker — a  sput¬ 
tering  flame  of  courage  that  grew  steadily  in  power. 

Finderson  shook  his  head.  “No.  .  .  .  I’ve  got  to  get 
back  to  town.  .  .  .  This  here  country  stuff  ain’t  in  my  line.” 


THE  LAST  DIVE1 

By  CARLOS  DRAKE 
(From  The  Transatlantic  Review) 

"LJE  was  the  greatest  diver  in  the  world,  and  he  stood 
upon  his  tiny  platform  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
crowd.  The  water  in  the  infinitesimal  tank  which  waited  to 
receive  him  threw  off  the  sun’s  rays  in  ripples  of  gold.  A 
whisper  of  breeze  stirred  the  coloured  sash  about  his  waist. 
It  was  an  ideal  afternoon  for  exhibition. 

“Isn’t  he  wonderful!”  exclaimed  a  young  girl.  “And 
brave!  But  you  could  dive  from  there,  too,  couldn’t  you?” 
she  added,  glancing  at  the  youth  beside  her  who  blushed  a 
trifle,  screwed  up  his  mouth,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
mumbled  something  about,  “Well, — if  I  had  to - ” 

“He’ll  crack  his  head  sure!”  remarked  a  farmer,  con¬ 
templatively  picking  at  his  pipe  with  a  straw.  “I’d  say 
he  was  a  dummed  fool,  if  you’d  ask  me.” 

A  nervous  little  woman  in  blue  gingham  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  sunbonnet  concealing  her  face  pushed  her  way  to  the 
edge  of  the  roped-in  enclosure  where  the  tank  lay  waiting, 
peered  upward  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to  the  small  boy 
who  was  tugging  at  her  arm.  “This  won’t  be  much  to  see,” 
she  admonished  wearily.  “You  don’t  want  to  see  this. 
Let’s  move  along  somewhere  else!” 

But  the  boy  objected,  “Aw,  Ma!  Let’s  stick!  Gee 
whizz!  This  is  going  to  be  real  stuff ! ” 

Several  people,  gathered  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
enclosure,  were  speculating  dubiously  about  the  nature  of 
the  plunge.  A  few  of  them  were  grinning,  and  assuming 
nonchalant  attitudes. 

“I  know  why  you  want  to  see  him,”  stated  a  little  girl. 
“You  want  to  see  him  miss  the  water.”  And  her  father 
frowned  deeply,  and  led  her  away  through  the  crowd. 

1  Copyright,  1925,  by  Carlos  Drake. 
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The  conversation  of  these  spectators,  however,  was 
scarcely  audible  to  the  diver.  If  a  low  hum  did  rise  to  his 
level,  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  At  four  o’clock  he  would 
dive.  The  hand  upon  the  dial  of  a  small  watch,  tied  to  the 
railing  of  his  support,  had  passed  the  quarter  hour.  Only 
a  few  minutes  now —  But  his  whole  performance  would 
necessitate  hardly  a  minute.  He  would  merely  step  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  plunge  accurately,  flatten  out  as  soon 
as  he  struck  the  water,  emerge  from  the  tank;  that  was 
all.  A  simple  matter.  It  was  no  novelty  for  him. 

The  diver  was  not  a  young  man.  Light  hair  about  his 
temples  was  growing  a  trifle  grey,  and  his  grey  eyes  had 
faint  lines  beneath.  Nevertheless,  his  muscles  were  firm. 
He  had  always  been  strong.  A  life  of  exposure  and  hard¬ 
ship  had  powerfully  developed  him.  Long  ago,  when  he 
had  been  working  on  a  sailing  ship,  an  accidental  plunge 
from  the  royal  yardarm  had  taught  him  how  to  make  a 
clean  dive.  In  his  youth  he  had  known  Pentagon,  the  man 
who  had  astonished  everybody  by  riding  a  bicycle  off  a 
scaffolding  from  the  height  of  ninety  feet  into  the  sea. 
Pentagon  had  been  the  greatest  of  all  divers,  and  Pentagon 
was  dead.  He  was  his  successor.  The  fact  that  Pentagon 
had  slipped,  had  fallen  inaccurately,  had  been  killed  by  the 
impact  of  water  upon  his  back  never  suggested  to  him  that 
he,  too,  might  be  killed  in  his  profession.  He  had  never 
permitted  himself  the  reflection  that  in  his  vast  drop  he 
might  one  day  misjudge  the  distance,  and  not  strike  within 
the  limits  of  the  canvas  rectangle  containing  water  hardly 
nine  feet  deep.  The  performance  was  second  nature,  and 
easy  occupation  which  brought  good  pay.  Sometime,  when 
there  was  enough  money  saved,  he  would  stop  diving,  get 
a  home  and  settle  down. 

On  this  particular  occasion  he  was  thinking  about  getting 
a  home  and  settling  down.  A  girl  whom  he  knew  had  told 
him  that,  if  he  would  change  his  profession,  she  would 
marry  him.  She  was  a  quiet,  sensible,  good-looking  girl,  the 
sort  he  wanted  to  marry,  not  like  the  girls  with  whom  he 
had  laughed  and  played  while  knocking  about  the  world. 
Yes,  she  would  marry  him.  “But  I  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  you  risking  your  life  unnecessarily,”  she  had 
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said.  How  foolish!  It  wasn’t  much  of  a  risk.  He  was  still 
healthy  and  strong.  Why!  He  could  dive  one  hundred  feet 
as  easily  as  he  could  eat  dinner,  and  with  an  equal  sense  of 
tranquillity.  Change  his  profession?  Stop  diving  now? 
Ah,  no!  There  was  plenty  of  time  for  that,  no  fear. 

But  her  attitude  annoyed  him.  He,  the  greatest  diver  in 
the  world,  ought  to  have  received  more  consideration, 
greater  confidence. 

He  frowned  slightly.  “What  a  funny  thing!”  he  thought. 

Yet  she  hadn’t  intended  it  to  be  funny.  Her  eyes,  when 
she  told  him  that  he  must  decide  between  her  and  his 
present  profession,  had  been  quite  serious.  No  laughter  at 
all.  Not  even  that  warm  look  of  awed  wonder  he  had 
noticed  in  so  many  of  his  admirers.  Standing  there,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  moment  of  his  act,  waiting  thirty  minutes  as 
was  his  custom,  he  became  vaguely  conscious  of  an  irritation 
in  his  mind.  He  was  thinking  more  than  he  was  used;  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  should.  He  who  had  never  doubted 
himself  nor  hesitated  at  anything,  was  at  loss  now  how  to 
contend  with  the  curiously  disturbing  flow  of  his  thoughts. 

He  glanced  below.  It  was  a  long  way  down.  The  sun¬ 
light  glanced  off  that  patch  of  water;  the  crowd  shifted 
impatiently.  He  looked  up.  White  clouds  were  drifting 
with  immense  solemnity  across  a  deep  sky. 

The  watch  informed  him  it  was  four  o’clock. 

All  right!  All  right!  One  more  day’s  performance.  One 
more  mechanical  act.  He  straightened  his  body. 

“It’s  only  the  height  that  makes  it  seem  risky,”  mur¬ 
mured  his  faint  reply  to  the  question  in  his  mind. 

Lightly  he  stood  upon  his  toes,  balancing  with  gentle  ex¬ 
periment  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  raised  his  hands  over 
his  head,  the  fingers  just  touching.  His  eye  calculated  the 
distance  to  the  tank,  the  slope  downward. 

A  murmur  was  spreading  below,  like  the  sigh  of  wind. 
Features  contracted,  muscles  tightened,  eyes  strained  with 
excitement. 

Now  must  come  a  moment  of  oblivion  of  all  save  the  act. 
The  diver  knew  that  he  must  fall  within  limits  as  infallible 
as  a  surveyor’s  line. 

The  moment  fled.  He  tightened,  like  a  coiled  spring, 
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filled  his  lungs.  Then — then  in  that  fraction  of  an  instant 
before  taking  off  there  flashed  through  him  a  feeling  of 
surprise.  “Good  God!  It  is  terribly  far!”  he  thought. 

His  feet  left  the  platform.  A  cool  rush  of  air  swept  his 
body.  Down  he  plunged,  down — the  crowd  was  breathless. 
Sunlight  streaked  that  waiting  strip  of  water,  sparkled  on 
its  surface,  covered  it  like  a  sheet  of  burnished  metal.  He 
went  swooping  straight  at  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  career  he  emitted  a  little  gasp  of 
horror,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

The  water  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  he  entered  it.  There 
was  a  sudden,  loud,  “spushhh!”  Several  spectators  uttered 
relieved,  “Ahs!”  A  general  movement  toward  the  tank 
ensued,  the  clash  of  voices,  shouts,  a  laugh.  Back  in  the 
crowd  some  woman  fainted  clumsily. 

With  his  usual  indifference  the  diver  emerged,  but  as  he 
swung  himself  over  the  edge  of  the  tank  to  the  ground  his 
hands  trembled. 

The  nervous  little  woman  was  dragging  her  offspring  away 
with  difficulty. 

“Hully  Gee,  Maw!  Wasn’t  it  slick?”  he  was  ejaculating. 
The  farmer  transferred  the  straw  from  the  stem  of  his  pipe 
to  his  mouth.  He  waggled  it  conscientiously  between  his 
teeth.  “Dummed  fool,”  he  mused. 

“Did  you  notice  his  face?”  exclaimed  the  young  girl, 
pressing  the  arm  of  her  escort.  “Why!  He  looked  posi¬ 
tively  green!” 


ADVENTURES 
OF  ANDREW  LANG1 

By  CHARLES  J.  FINGER 

(From  The  Century  Magazine) 

'X'HERE  was  a  time  when  talk  down  in  Patagonia  ran 
largely  on  Andrew  Lang.  Not  Lang  the  gentle  essayist 
and  scholar  whose  writings  reveal  absolute  integrity  of  heart, 
but  another  Lang,  a  soft-voiced,  smoothly  spoken  Lang;  a 
Lang  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  ladies  in  Bahia  Blanca; 
a  Lang  who  somehow  left  rougher  men  disgusted  and  mis¬ 
erably  uncomfortable. 

Yet,  while  Lang’s  operations  were  crooked  and  his  field 
was  extended  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Punta  Arenas  and  up 
the  west  coast  to  Ancud,  it  never  seemed  possible  to  put  the 
finger  of  certitude  upon  him,  so  as  to  say,  with  condemna¬ 
tory  assurance,  “Lang,  of  this  you  were  guilty.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  some  called  him  bushranger  and  some  called  him 
thief,  according  to  the  language  of  the  place  from  which 
they  came,  from  Australia  or  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 
but  none  called  him  friend.  For  all  that,  he  was  not 
refused  hospitality  when  he  rode  down  to  this  shepherd’s 
house  or  that,  for  in  Patagonia  no  man  turns  another  from 
his  door,  though  sometimes  the  encounters  had  startling 
results. 

Even  Jock  of  Arran,  shepherd  thin  and  wiry,  who  had 
mused  long  and  deep  in  his  Highland  dourness,  Jock  who 
lived  in  a  shanty  by  Laguna  Blanca,  failed  to  turn  Lang 
away,  to  his  sorrow.  At  the  time  Jock,  his  day’s  riding 
being  finished  and  his  horse  on  the  saga  in  the  vega  for  the 
night,  was  pacing  back  and  forth  before  his  house,  playing 
“Flowers  o’  the  Forest”  on  his  bagpipes,  so  was  not  aware 
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of  Lang’s  approach  until  the  rider  was  almost  at  the  corral. 
The  rider  drew  rein  to  pass  a  word  or  so,  flung  the  corner  of 
his  blue  cloth  poncho  over  his  right  shoulder,  displaying 
the  bright  scarlet  lining,  then  made  a  cigarette  deftly. 

Jock  took  in  the  man  at  a  glance,  the  lofty  indifference  of 
him,  his  corded  riding-breeches,  his  spurred  boots,  his 
yellow  leather  belt,  his  broad-brimmed  hat  set  on  his  head 
at  a  slight  angle,  then  opened  his  mouth  to  say  something 
which  he  left  unsaid. 

“I  was  sair  ta’en  wi’  the  finery  o’  the  mac  na  veitch,” 
explained  Jock  long  afterward.  “Gin  I  opened  my  mouth 
to  speak  a  word,  he  was  off  his  horse  and  had  the  pipes 
under  his  oxter  an’  was  skirlin’  like  a  good  ane.  An’  he  had 
the  Gaelic,  too,  fine.” 

For  Lang  was  an  adept  with  the  bagpipes,  as  he  was  with 
the  violin,  and  Jock’s  defenses  broke  down  when  the  wild 
music  filled  the  hills,  strathspey  following  reel,  Lang’s 
fingers  dancing  merrily  over  the  chanter-holes,  and  the 
fluttering  gay  ribbons  whipping  prettily  about  the  drones. 
So  Jock  watered  Lang’s  horse,  then  ransacked  his  grub-box 
and  made  supper,  and  they  feasted  well  on  fried  mutton 
and  bread  and  Danish  butter  and  black  coffee,  after  which 
Lang  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky,  at  which  Jock’s  last  wall 
of  separation  went  down.  So  Lang  told  tales  of  life  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  Jock  became  characteristically  engrossed,  asking 
quick,  eager  questions.  Later  at  night  Lang  produced  five 
dice  and  taught  Jock  the  fascinating  game  called  “Chicago,” 
playing  for  matches,  and  luck  so  favored  the  shepherd  that 
in  a  short  while  a  little  heap  of  sticks,  representing  gains, 
lay  at  Jock’s  elbow. 

“If,”  observed  Lang,  presently,  as  he  leaned  back  to  send 
a  thin  thread  of  cigarette  smoke  straight  upward,  “we  had 
been  playing  for  money,  say  for  centavos,  with  each  match 
a  cent,  you  would  have  won  a  month’s  wages.” 

By  way  of  answer,  Jock  observed  that  he  had  always 
been  lucky  in  things  in  general,  and  went  on  to  advance 
instances  to  prove  his  statement.  Then  he  said  that  he  was 
saving  his  earnings  to  the  end  that  some  day  he  might  go 
to  Montana,  though  what  Lang  had  told  him  had  caused  him 
to  look  upon  Australia  as  a  land  of  fairer  promise.  As  he 
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spoke  he  threw  again,  casting  three  aces  and  two  sixes,  while 
Lang,  on  his  part,  had  nothing  but  a  scattered  record;  so 
Jock,  who  had  bet  heavily  in  matches  in  the  ardor  of  the 
play,  won  a  considerable  stake.  Yet  while  he  was  pleased 
at  his  success,  that  pleasure  was  tempered  by  the  reflection 
that  he  had  but  won  that  which,  after  all,  belonged  to  him, 
and  he  made  remark  to  that  effect.  For  answer,  Lang 
gallantly  said  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought 
money  to  be  all  important,  and  lightly  expressed  a  wish  that 
the  play  had  been  for  gold,  so  that  Jock  might,  because  of 
his  favoring  fortune,  be  nearer  his  expected  goal. 

“If  you  care  to  play  a  round  or  two  for  money - ” 

said  Lang,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Jock,  who  had  a 
flash  of  worldly  wisdom. 

“Gin  we  start  at  the  first,”  answered  Jock,  “countin’  all 
these,”  and  he  indicated  the  heap  of  matches  representing 
his  gain.  Then  he  nodded  his  head  several  times,  as  one 
who  issued  a  challenge. 

Lang  laughed,  and  praised  Jock’s  forethought,  but  said 
that  the  proposition  was  not  unfair,  seeing  that  Jock  was  the 
host.  So  the  matches  were  counted,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  Lang  had  already  lost  a  considerable  amount  in  pesos 
Argentine,  which  Jock  translated  into  English  money  and 
discovered  to  be  eight  pounds  and  some  odd  shillings; 
whereupon  both  men  drank  brandy,  and  Lang,  the  spirit 
of  true  sport  uppermost  in  him,  set  upon  the  table  gold  and 
silver,  taking  it  from  a  well  filled  bag.  Again  they  threw, 
and  again  Lang  took  money  from  his  bag.  Thereupon  Jock 
grew  both  wise  and  resolute,  and  went  into  the  little  bed¬ 
room,  returning  with  a  black  cash-box  that  contained 
money  of  many  nationalities,  gold  coins  both  Chilean  and 
Argentine,  American  five-dollar  gold  pieces,  gramme  coins 
from  San  Sebastian,  English  sovereigns,  and  silver,  too. 
Into  the  box  he  placed  his  winnings,  leaving  on  the  table 
only  a  small  amount.  Then,  as  he  clicked  the  box  shut,  he 
said  that  he  had  determined  that,  being  a  certain  amount 
ahead,  he  would  stay  so. 

Andrew  Lang  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  sighed  a 
little. 

“I  think,”  he  said  very  quietly,  speaking  with  precision, 
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“that  it  makes  things  more  interesting  if  no  narrow  limit  is 
put  upon  possible  winnings.”  He  took  from  his  belt  then  a 
silver-plated  revolver  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  not  at  all 
ostentatiously,  but  playfully.  “It  is  your  turn  to  throw, 
Jock,”  he  added  somewhat  commandingly. 

From  that  moment  fortune  deserted  Jock,  perhaps  because 
of  the  superior  skill  of  his  opponent,  perhaps  because  he 
was  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  sight  of  the  revolver  that 
glittered  in  the  candle-light;  for  firearms  were  an  abomina¬ 
tion  to  him.  From  whatever  cause,  he  played  and  played 
and  played,  with  no  sustaining  upward  movement  to  cheer 
him,  until  he  had  not  only  lost  his  gains,  but,  in  an  effort 
to  recover,  lost  also  the  money  in  the  black  box  and  the 
black  box  itself,  as  well  as  his  race  horse  and  his  gear,  a 
new  silver-mounted  bit,  a  guanaco  capa,  and  a  bull-hide 
lazo;  nor  at  midnight  had  he  anything  of  value  left  with 
which  to  continue  the  play. 

But  Lang  generously  restored  to  him  the  black  tin  box, 
though  not  the  money;  then  consoled  him  with  words, 
saying  that  all  had  been  done  in  fair  play  and  that  no 
animosity  should  rest  between  them  because  of  the  caprices 
of  fortune,  after  which  he  rode  away  in  the  moonlight.  But 
sad  as  was  the  experience  for  Jock,  he  was  not  alone  in  it, 
for  many  others  had  similar  tales  to  tell. 

Take  the  miserable  business  at  St.  Julian  again.  A  dirty 
piece  of  work,  no  doubt,  but  yet  all  things  seemed  to  com¬ 
bine  to  make  what  happened  appear  perfectly  natural, 
almost  inevitable  indeed.  There  was  the  boliche,  a  desper¬ 
ate  enough  kind  of  grog-shop  about  which  potential  trouble 
generally  hung  like  a  threatening  cloud ;  for  in  such  a  place, 
given  a  couple  of  drink-maddened  Gauchos,  all  murder- 
primed  by  the  beastly  concoction  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water  to  which  a  little  burned  sugar  has  been  added, 
and  you  have  the  possibility  of  trouble  in  the  flash  of  an 
eye.  But  things  were  quiet,  sad  quiet,  melancholy  quiet  on 
the  December  day  when  Lang  rode  up  to  the  place,  for  it 
was  shearing-time,  and  men  were  busy  on  the  estancias, 
Sundays  excepted,  when  they  were  too  tired  to  booze.  So 
Lang  hailed  Sweeney,  the  proprietor,  who  shuffled  out  in 
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his  alpargates,  a  shock-headed  figure,  his  red  eyes  blinking 
at  the  light.  Sweeney,  be  it  said,  was  an  Englishman,  a 
most  pernicious  rascal  who  had  had  his  schooling  and  whose 
boyhood  days  were  spent  in  Windermere;  but  he  had 
descended  into  hell  that  he  might  rise  again  with  gold — 
into  a  hell  of  debauchery  and  of  vice  and  of  sensuality. 

The  Sweeney  boliche  was  called  the  Shepherd’s  Rest, 
and  it  was  one  of  those  places  where,  by  reason  of  the  vile¬ 
ness  of  the  induced  trade,  it  became  necessary  at  times  for 
the  proprietor  to  fortify  himself,  as  it  were.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  would-be  drinker  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind  in 
whom  the  brute  is  aroused  by  the  poison  swallowed,  he 
was  not  admitted  into  the  barroom.  Instead,  doors  were 
closed,  and  he  was  served  through  a  little  barred  aperture  so 
long  as  money  was  forthcoming  or  he  could  stand  on  his 
feet  to  drink;  but  his  means  being  exhausted  or  his  drink¬ 
ing  capacity  met,  he  was  persuaded  to  leave,  often  at  the 
revolver’s  point.  Nor  was  all  the  precaution  unnecessary, 
for  otherwise  the  dispensing  sinner  might  be  awarded  the 
wages  that  he  merited,  knowing  the  evil  of  death  with  pain. 

So,  when  Andrew  Lang  dismounted,  his  first  words  were 
those  of  warning,  for,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gran  Bajo,  he  said, 
he  had  passed  two  Gauchos,  each  with  a  tropUla  of  fine 
horses,  and  both  were  certainly  headed  that  way.  Lang 
and  Sweeney,  then,  having  passed  into  the  house,  the  latter 
barred  his  doors,  both  front  and  rear,  and  then  the  two  sat 
and  waited,  smoking  and  talking  the  while. 

One  Gaucho  arrived  some  ten  minutes  before  the  other, 
but  both  rode  like  the  wind,  both  turned  tropillas  of  sleek¬ 
skinned  horses  into  the  vega,  both  dropped  from  their  horses 
as  lightly  as  a  bird  flutters  to  the  ground,  both  greedily 
smoked  cigarettes  when  approaching  the  boliche. 

Thus  far,  then,  all  was  regular,  proper,  and  as  expected. 
The  Gauchos  sat  apart,  drank  a  copa  or  two  of  aquadiente, 
talked  a  little.  What  was  not  regular  was  the  work  of 
Lang,  who  had  stepped  outside  by  the  rear  door  and  frater¬ 
nized  with  the  men;  for  soon  the  phlegmatic  Gauchos  were 
phlegmatic  no  longer,  but  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  about 
so  small  and  unimportant  a  matter  as  how  many  black 
rocks  should  be  seen  in  the  pass  below  Cabeza  del  Mar 
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before  it  was  safe  to  cross.  Speaking  in  a  kind  of  self- 
deprecatory  way,  Lang  said  that  for  his  part  he  did  not 
dare  to  make  the  attempt  until  the  tide  had  fallen  so  low 
that  six  rocks  might  be  counted.  A  man’s  courage  and  his 
horsemanship,  he  thought,  might  be  measured  by  the 
chances  he  took,  but  he  was  of  a  timid  race.  For  his  part, 
time  permitting,  and  neither  Gaucho  nor  gentlemen  were 
ever  pressed  for  time,  a  ride  of  twenty  miles  around  Cabeza 
del  Mar  was  more  pleasant  than  an  attempt  to  cross  the  pass 
with  the  tide  running  out  strongly. 

Hearing  that,  the  light  of  conscious  superiority  shone  in 
the  eyes  of  Jesus  Gonzales,  and  there  was  a  note  of  tri¬ 
umphant  modesty  in  his  declaration  that  he  had  always 
ventured  down  the  barranca  when  three  rocks  showed.  At 
that,  Santiago  of  the  black  beard,  who  was  squatted  on  the 
ground,  looked  closely  at  a  hole  at  the  ankle  of  his  potro 
boot,  looked  at  a  black  speck  in  the  sky  that  was  a  wheel¬ 
ing  condor,  looked  at  a  tree  across  the  vega  over  Gonzales’s 
head  as  if  Gonzales  was  invisible,  then  said  that  while  it 
clearly  behooved  a  gringo  caballero  to  be  cautious,  any 
Gaucho  of  courage  should  cross  when  the  first  black  tip 
appeared  above  the  water.  He  himself  had  driven  a  menada 
across  with  the  water  no  lower.  His  voice  dropped  then, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  holding  communion  with  a  blue-tinted 
stone  which  he  had  pried  from  the  soft  earth  with  the  point 
of  his  knife,  as  he  said  in  an  undertone,  half  whispered, 
that  there  were  men  from  the  North  who  called  themselves 
Gauchos  who  required  a  bridge  or  a  ship  before  they  dared 
to  cross  a  pass,  so  fearful  of  water  were  they.  At  that 
Gonzales,  though  he  made  as  if  he  had  not  heard,  took  his 
jacon  and  stabbed  it  deep  into  the  palenque  by  which  he 
stood,  then  wrenched  it  out,  and  raucously  sang  two  lines 
from  the  song  which  begins,  “Many  men  have  I  seen  die.” 

It  was  at  that  point  that  Lang  did  most  irregular  things, 
the  circumstances  considered,  for,  saying  that  only  men  of 
blow-broth  bluster  feared  drink,  and  that  he  respected  the 
man  who  could  master  his  bottle,  he  went  to  the  little  barred 
aperture  and  brought  forth  three  fat-bellied  blue  bottles,  full 
of  fiery  drink;  at  least  two  of  them  certainly  were,  so  that 
each  Gaucho  had  his  bottle. 
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Then  there  was  drinking  and  laborious  discourse  about 
the  pass  below  Cabeza  del  Mar,  one  Gaucho  listening  with 
insult  in  his  eyes  while  another  talked,  with  Lang  now  and 
then  interjecting  a  word  that  seemed  to  fan  the  anger 
flames,  and  at  last  the  two  men  came  down  to  particularities. 

“Look  you!”  said  Santiago  to  Lang,  and  not  heeding 
Gonzales,  who  leaned  against  the  palenque.  “Here,  let  us 
say,  is  the  road  leading  to  Cabeza  del  Mar,  while  this  line 
that  I  make  is  the  other  road  that  branches  across  the 
bog-land  to  the  pass.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  scratched  out  a  rough  plan  on  a  place 
tramped  bare  by  many  hoofs,  using  the  point  of  his  thin- 
bladed  and  keen  facon  by  way  of  pencil,  squatted  on  his 
heels  the  while,  leaning  lightly  on  his  brown  and  nervous 
left  hand,  which  was  not  more  than  six  inches  from  the 
feet  of  Gonzales. 

Gonzales  took  a  deep  drink,  an  eye  bent  on  Santiago, 
then  he  said: 

“Think  you  that  I  am  a  fool  to  be  thus  shown?  A  thou¬ 
sand  times  I  have  crossed  the  place.”  Another  drink  fol¬ 
lowed  the  outburst. 

But  Santiago  went  on,  pretending  not  to  have  heard  the 
interruption. 

“And  here,”  said  he — “here,  on  this  side,  is  the  trail  lead¬ 
ing  to  Romero  and  past  Pozos  de  la  Reina.”  He  was  very 
explicit,  very  careful  in  his  markings  out. 

Gonzales  laughed  harshly  and  made  a  noise  like  a 
carancho. 

“Let  me  cut  your  tale  short,”  he  said,  “lest  I  tire  of  your 
talk  and  cut  your  chattering  tongue  out,”  then  stooped, 
facon  in  hand.  At  the  base  of  the  diagram  he  slashed  a 
wild  mark  all  of  three  feet  long.  “Thus  runs  the  sea,  the 
straits.  And  over  here  is  Laguna  Blanca.  No?”  There 
was  another  vicious  slash.  “And  where  I  now  point  are  the 
three  black  rocks.”  At  the  words,  with  clenched  teeth  and 
a  grunt,  he  drove  the  point  of  his  knife  through  the  left 
hand  of  Santiago  as  it  rested  on  the  ground,  pinning  it 
fast.  Then  with  a  roar:  “You  fool!  Why  leave  your  hand 
thus  in  danger  on  the  picture?”  and  withdrew  his  knife  to 
point  with  it  to  the  spirting  blood  fountain. 
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In  an  instant  Santiago  was  on  his  feet;  a  single  move¬ 
ment  seemed  to  suffice.  For  the  briefest  moment  the  two 
Gauchos  stood,  their  eyes  darting  red  hate,  their  facons 
quivering  strangely.  Then  they  leaped  together,  leaped 
apart  again,  and  what  mischief  was  done  was  hidden  by 
their  bodies,  but  while  Santiago  pressed  his  opponent,  Gon¬ 
zales  fell  back  shrieking,  and  his  shirt  suddenly  became 
bright  red,  a  rapidly  spreading  stain  that  fell  in  a  broad 
streak  over  his  thigh  and  down  his  leg  to  his  potro  boot. 
But  despite  his  fury  of  pain,  the  savage  man  animal  in  him 
was  uppermost.  As  Santiago  leaped  at  him,  he  dropped  on 
one  knee,  looked  up,  then  rose,  stabbing  upward  as  he  did 
so,  so  that  the  blade  took  Santiago  in  the  throat,  under  the 
chin,  and  he  went  to  earth,  his  scarlet-stained  left  hand 
feebly  trying  to  pluck  away  the  knife.  For  a  flash  of  time 
Gonzales  kept  his  feet,  swaying  the  while,  his  face  distorted 
with  a  strange  grin;  then  he  fell  heavily  across  the  body  of 
his  enemy,  and  there  was  an  end  to  both  of  them. 

“It  was  their  own  affair  entirely,”  said  Lang  to  Sweeney 
as  he  picked  up  one  of  the  knives,  a  silver-handled  one,  and 
wiped  the  blade  clean  on  a  dead  man’s  poncho.  “I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  sell  the  horses 
somewhere  in  Chilean  territory,  for  they  are  certainly 
astray  without  an  owner.” 

And  that  is  what  was  done,  for  Lang,  with  a  Finlander 
from  Sinclair’s  place  helping,  drove  the  tropillas  down  to 
San  Gregorio,  where  such  as  were  not  sold  en  route  at 
advantageous  prices  were  shipped  aboard  a  three-masted 
schooner  and  taken  to  Ancud. 

Those  who  heard  of  it,  and  the  news  flew  far,  counted  it 
a  dirty  piece  of  work;  but,  after  all,  of  a  piece  with  all  of 
Lang’s  operations,  and  one  of  which  it  could  not  be  said, 
“Lang,  of  this  you  were  guilty.” 

I  came  into  contact  with  Lang  some  time  later,  and 
before  I  had  heard  anything  of  his  doings  or  his  reputation. 
Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Julian  affair  I  was  first  mate 
on  board  the  Sea-gull,  trading  between  the  Malvinas  and 
Montevideo,  very  displeased  with  my  job  and  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  to  admire  in  the  sparkle  of  the  sea  and  the  trimness  of 
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sail  and  spar  and  line,  but  hankering  very  much  indeed  for 
a  shore  life,  dreaming  of  twilight  fields  and  cottages  made 
glorious  with  crimson  bloom.  Because  of  that,  when  we 
dropped  anchor  abreast  of  the  coal  hulk  at  Punta  Arenas, 
it  was  heigh  ho !  for  the  new  life  and  the  way  to  a  hearth  of 
my  own. 

With  money  in  pocket  and  good  clothes  on  my  back,  there 
was  a  holiday  play  at  being  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  for  I 
had  a  sweetheart  with  whom  I  weaved  new  fabrics  from  the 
threads  of  old  romance;  but  our  skeins  grew  tangled,  and, 
presently,  I  had  neither  money  nor  maid,  nor  was  I  a  day’s 
march  nearer  the  hearth  and  the  crimson-twined  cottage. 

Then,  in  unhappy  mood  on  a  bright,  warm,  sunny  day  I 
came  to  Domange’s  place  near  the  mole,  a  place  where  job¬ 
less  men  and  others  not  of  the  spending  or  possessing  class 
gathered,  and  it  was  filled  with  a  talking,  laughing,  drinking 
crowd,  some  telling  bawdy  tales,  here  and  there  one  or  two 
sitting  apart,  very  sullen,  making  idols  of  their  grief.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  threw  down  some 
money  and  called  on  the  bartender,  a  dirty  fellow  in  a  torn 
shirt,  to  give  all  who  chose  to  drink  what  was  called  for,  and, 
not  to  appear  unsociable,  I  fell  to  drinking  with  the  rest. 
Others,  not  to  be  outdone  in  that  kind  of  hospitality,  also 
called  for  drink,  and  before  long,  what  with  my  low  spirits 
and  my  empty  stomach,  my  head  grew  dizzy,  and  I  found 
myself  saying  irresponsible  things,  so  I  sought  the  dining 
room  of  the  place,  a  fly-infested  and  foul-aired  room,  and 
there  ate  what  was  set  before  me  until  my  brain  grew  clear 
again. 

By  that  train  of  events  I  came  to  join  the  crew  of  the 
Irene,  my  shipmates  being  Big  Bill,  Olin  of  Sandefiord,  and 
Andrew  Lang,  owner  of  the  craft,  and  for  the  next  two  days 
quite  forgot  my  woes,  being  busy  stowing  the  cargo  aboard 
our  little  ship.  Nor  was  it  much  of  a  craft,  for  it  carried 
nothing  more  than  a  jib-and-mainsail  rig,  and  the  cabin  was 
so  small  that  it  held  only  two  bunks,  so  that  sitting  in  it  the 
four  of  us  were  more  closely  crowded  than  are  four  who  sit 
in  the  cross-seats  of  an  interurban  car,  while,  if  we  stood,  our 
heads  were  above  the  deck  level,  the  hatch  being  removed. 

Five  months  in  all  we  were  on  that  cruise,  going  about 
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the  archipelago  on  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia,  sometimes 
working  our  way  up  uncharted  fiords  which  ended  in  great, 
beryl-blue  glaciers;  sometimes  fighting  for  our  very  lives 
night  and  day  in  fiercest  gales,  with  sleet  and  snow  chilling 
our  blood;  sometimes  toiling  at  the  oars  as  we  towed  the 
Irene  up  channels,  through  yellow-green  valleys;  some¬ 
times  landing  on  islands  of  barren  hills,  and  again  where 
were  tall  and  stately  trees.  But  always,  always  with  the 
same  end  in  view  we  went,  and  those  we  met  and  traded 
with  were  the  poorer  for  our  visit;  so  that,  as  I  write,  I  am 
ill  at  ease  at  the  remembrances  that  come  crowding. 
Indeed,  there  were  times  when  a  native,  unsuspicious  of 
evil,  setting  too  high  a  value  on  that  which  he  had  and  for 
which  Lang  offered  a  price,  swiftly  fell  a  victim  to  commer¬ 
cialism  rampant;  for  the  quiet  Lang  had  a  way  with  him, 
and,  moreover,  held  that  those  of  dark  skin  were  no  more 
than  cumberers  of  the  earth.  In  time  I  grew  more  hardened, 
but  a  picture  of  the  first  man  I  saw  shot  down  from  behind, 
with  no  chance  to  defend  himself,  will  not  fade,  and  memory 
has  not  become  time-blunted.  One  moment  he  was  there, 
a  fellow  with  splendid  bronze  limbs  and  chest,  his  white 
teeth  bared  in  pleasurable  anticipation  of  the  joy  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  handful  of  biscuits  and  the  lumps  of  sugar  that 
were  set  on  a  rock,  and  another  moment  he  was  nothing 
recognizable,  an  ugly,  writhing  thing  in  its  death  throes, 
coughing,  and  spitting  blood.  Nor  can  I  forget  the  hate 
that  filled  me  when  Lang  stepped  forward  smiling,  his  smok¬ 
ing  revolver  in  his  hand. 

“He’s  dead,”  he  said,  carefully  polishing  the  silvered  bar¬ 
rel  on  his  sleeve.  He  was  quiet,  indifferent,  almost  negli¬ 
gent,  and  thrust  a  booted  foot  at  the  body.  Then  he  picked 
up  the  sealskin  for  which  the  Indian  had  been  bartering, 
and  flung  it  into  the  boat  with  a  careless  gesture.  “Things 
are  to  be  had  cheaply  if  you  only  avoid  sentimentality,”  he 
added,  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

I  wanted  to  curse  him,  to  fight  him,  to  kill  him.  Instead, 
I  did  nothing,  being  choked  and  blinded  by  a  rush  of  blood 
to  my  brain.  But  when  Lang  turned  to  walk  away,  I  cursed 
and  cried  out  incoherently  in  a  violent  rage,  at  which  Lang 
looked  at  me  with  an  expression  of  assured  self-confidence. 
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Five  months  of  trading,  then,  there  were,  when,  by  fair 
means  and  foul,  we  had  acquired  much,  and  our  little  hold 
was  packed  with  treasure,  so  that  we  could  count  ourselves 
rich.  Sealskins  we  had,  skins  of  otter,  plumage  of  rare 
birds,  and  pelts  of  the  silver  fox,  rhea  feathers,  rubies,  gold- 
dust,  and  many  other  things. 

“All  for  woman,”  said  Lang  one  day  as  he  rolled  up  the 
soft  guanaco  skins  that  had  been  torn  from  the  unborn 
young.  “Gentle  creatures,  women.  Soft-hearted  and  kind 
and  passive.  For  woman,  the  dangerous  beast,  we  do  all 
this.” 

Again  I  was  dumb  under  a  tremendous  invasion  of  anger, 
and  stood  with  fists  clenched,  capable  of  nothing  more  than 
a  mute  gesture.  Lang  noticed  me,  and  he  smiled  his  cold 
smile. 

“I  have  an  extraordinary  persuasion  that  you  do  not  like 
me,”  he  said.  “It  is  unfortunate,  because  we  may  become 
involved  in  disputes.” 

The  next  morning  we  were  homeward  bound,  and  that 
evening  dropped  anchor  by  Herrick  Island,  with  foul 
weather  threatening.  It  was  an  unpromising  place,  for 
between  us  and  the  land  were  jagged,  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  island  itself  on  that  side  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
mountain  rising  straight  from  the  sea.  So  we  were  in  a 
gloomy  place,  made  gloomier  by  the  dark  clouds  that  came 
rolling  over  the  hilltop.  But  the  tide  was  against  us,  and 
we  could  not  get  out  of  the  channel. 

Then  the  sou’wester  came,  and  so  all  night  and  the  next 
day  and  the  next  night  too,  we  lay  there,  fuming  and  fretting, 
cooped  together  in  that  narrow  space.  They  were  long  hours 
of  acute  physical  wretchedness,  of  stuffiness,  of  sleeplessness, 
of  cold  and  wet  in  a  leaping,  pitching,  rolling  little  ship,  and, 
banded  together  as  we  were,  we  grew  to  hate  one  another  as 
needs  must  men  who  are  too  closely  and  long  confined.  We 
were  full  of  bitter  and  dark  thoughts,  and  became  almost 
open  enemies,  nor  was  there  gleam  of  sun  to  brighten  our  day, 
while  the  ceaselessly  moaning  wind  and  the  buffeting  waves 
dulled  our  brains.  So  we  looked  away  to  the  black  moun¬ 
tain  masses  that  stood  against  a  slaty  sky,  or  to  windward 
over  the  white  and  foaming  sea,  anywhere  so  that  no  man 
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should  see  his  fellow’s  face.  For  hours  on  end  we  were 
silent,  crushed  by  the  thrilling  torture  of  turbid  sea  and 
sleet-laden  wind,  and  each  knew  in  his  heart  that  a  word 
might  open  the  way  to  railing  and  to  quarrel. 

After  fifty  hours  of  monstrous  disorder,  of  a  witches’  con¬ 
fusion  of  wind,  and  stinging  hail  and  dashing  spray  and 
shrieking  cordage  and  violent  motion,  there  came  a  hap¬ 
pening  that  stands  out  in  my  memory.  Olin,  bearded  and 
ruddy  of  face,  his  hair  wind-blown,  sat  in  the  bows,  unheed¬ 
ing  the  frothing  foam  that  leaped  aboard  to  swirl  down  the 
deck.  Crouched  low  by  the  mast,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  his 
teeth  gripping  an  empty  pipe,  was  big  Bill,  wet  to  the  skin, 
his  sou’wester  fastened  under  his  chin.  Lang  lay  in  his 
bunk  reading  the  only  book  aboard,  while  I,  very  miserable, 
sat  by  the  lashed  tiller,  looking  at  the  sapphire-green  seas 
that  ceaselessly  rolled  on  us.  Once  or  twice  I  had  tried  to 
nerve  myself  to  make  a  pannikin  of  coffee  on  the  little  cabin 
stove,  but  when  I  essayed  to  move,  a  surly  unwillingness  to 
do  anything  for  the  others  came  over  me. 

Presently  Olin  slid  on  his  hams  down  the  deck  to  where 
Big  Bill  lay.  He  twitched  his  beard,  I  noticed,  and  the 
action  reminded  me  of  that  of  a  boy  who  might  evince 
friendliness  while  half  expecting  to  be  repulsed  for  his 
advances.  When  he  spoke,  his  tone  seemed  almost  ingra¬ 
tiating. 

“Say,  Bill,  what  are  you  goin’  to  do  with  your  share?” 
he  asked,  in  a  deadened  voice.  “I  mean  when  the  time 
comes  to  divide  up.  Goin’  to  quit  this  hellish  life,  eh? 
This  sea  life?” 

Bill  pondered  awhile,  as  was  his  way. 

“Me?”  he  said  slowly,  and  peered  into  the  gathering 
gloom.  “Don’t  know  as  I  ever  thought  about  it.  Don’t 
know  as  I  ever  did.  When  you  spoke,  I  was  thinkin’  of  a 
woman  in  Galveston  who  makes  the  best  coffee  and  dough¬ 
nuts  I  ever  tasted.  Anyway,  I  suppose  I’ll  do  what  I  always 
done.  Get  on  a  booze,  an’  ship  again  when  I’m  busted. 
’Tis  always  like  that.  Yet  I  been  mate  an’  stevedore  boss 
an’  can  run  a  gang  of  men,  but  can’t  run  meself,  like.  Looks 
that  way.  Never  learned  how  to  run  my  own  self.  That’s 
it.” 
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“Well,  we’d  better  quit  all  this,”  said  Olin,  indicating  the 
seafaring  life  in  general  by  slapping  the  mast.  “I’m  goin’ 
to  ship  no  more.  It’s  the  land  life  for  me.  It’ll  be  good-by 
and  fare  you  well  for  me  when  I’m  out  of  this.” 

For  sheer  hunger  of  companionship  I  had  moved  over  a 
little  closer  to  them,  and  Lang  had  put  his  book  aside  and 
was  standing  up  in  the  cabin,  with  his  elbows  on  the  edge 
of  the  hatchway,  his  chin  resting  on  his  arched  wrists.  See¬ 
ing  Lang  appear,  Olin’s  friendliness  collapsed  visibly  for  a 
moment.  But  it  was  for  a  moment  only.  He  pulled  himself 
together  and  went  on  with  what  he  had  been  saying. 

“Everything’s  a  muddle,  and  I’m  tired  of  it  all.  The 
Master  of  the  world  seems  to  be  a  careless  Captain  and  don’t 
reward  right  and  don’t  punish.  He  doesn’t  prick  out  His 
chart  nor  keep  a  straight  course,  Bill.  And  me,  I  made  a 
mess  of  my  life,  I  did.  ’Cause  why?  Just  this.  I  always 
took  the  way  that  seemed  easiest,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
easiest  way  is  the  hardest,  you’ll  find.  What  a  man  ought 
to  do  is  to  learn  to  boss  himself.  That’s  what  he  ought. 
Well,  I’m  going  to  straighten  out  my  own  life  and  belong 
to  myself  from  now  on.” 

Lang  interrupted  then  with: 

“A  sheer  misconception,  that  last,  Olin.  Fellows  such  as 
you  are  born  to  obey,  are  born  for  those  who  know  what 
they  want.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence.  Over  Lang’s  shoulder  I 
saw  Olin’s  face  and  the  threatening  frown  that  clouded  it. 
Then  all  went  into  darkness  as  a  white-topped  wave  broke 
over  us.  Presently  Olin  took  up  his  tale. 

“I’m  goin’  to  make  a  new  start  when  I  get  ashore,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  patch  up  matters  with  my  wife.  Anyway,  I 
guess  I  was  in  the  wrong,  and  if  I  wasn’t,  what  am  I  to 
judge?  But  I  got  suspicious,  I  did.  And  perhaps  I  wanted 
to  get  away,  for  married  life’s  mighty  trying  on  a  man  who 
has  been  at  sea.  Still,  that  wife  o’  mine  was  a  trim  little 
woman.  Graceful  she  was  as  a  ship  under  full  sail.” 

“She  was  that,”  agreed  Big  Bill,  heartily.  “She  was  what 
a  man  might  call  capable.  Graceful,  too,  she  was — grace¬ 
ful  as  a  full-rigged  ship  under  full  sail,  just  as  you  said.” 

“Very  pretty,”  put  in  Lang,  at  which  Olin  swore,  but 
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apparently  at  the  weather  or  the  island  or  the  world.  But 
that  Lang  did  not  heed,  and  went  on,  as  if  unconscious  of 
the  manifest  resentment  of  the  two  men.  “She  was  pretty 
and  lively.  You  know,  Olin,  at  Gallegos  it  struck  me  that 
she  formed  a  touching  contrast  with  the  other  women  of 
the  place;  they  all  overdressed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  was  much  too  fine  for  a  fellow  like  you.” 

Olin  brought  his  rugged  face  round  so  as  to  stare  straight 
at  Lang.  His  great,  hairy  hand  went  up  and  clutched  his 
shirt  at  the  breast.  Almost  he  seemed  like  a  lion  about  to 
leap.  But  he  dropped  his  hand  to  the  deck,  gave  a  kind  of 
growl,  then  fell  to  a  round  of  cursing  of  wind  and  weather. 
After  a  little  he  turned  to  Big  Bill  again. 

“I’ll  make  it  up  to  her,”  he  said,  his  voice  very  husky 
and  deep.  “She  was  kind-hearted,  Bill.” 

Again  Lang  spoke,  and  there  was  a  mirthless  smile  on 
his  lips  and  a  note  of  contempt  in  his  voice.  Yet  though  his 
words,  taken  in  themselves  were  as  nothing,  they  lit  fires  of 
anger  in  me. 

“Very  kind  she  was,  as  you  say,  Olin.  Very  kind  indeed. 
I  found  her  so.  Kind  and  generous.” 

A  vague  foreboding  had  come  over  me,  and  with  a  start 
I  realized  that  for  some  time  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
amazing  energy  of  the  storm,  also  that  we  were  shouting  at 
one  another.  Bill  had  been  growling  wordlessly,  but  he 
broke  off  to  strike  the  deck  smartly  with  clenched  fist. 

“She  was  a  decent  lass,  Olin,”  he  declared.  “And  if  ever 
I’m  lucky  enough  to  get  one  like  that,  God  help  the 
man - ”  The  sentence  he  left  unfinished. 

“Something  seemed  to  come  atween  us,”  said  Olin.  “We 
started  right,  but  something  seemed  to  come  atween.  If 
I  knew  who.” 

For  some  time  after  that  no  one  spoke.  The  trend  of 
talk  had  set  me  thinking  in  a  fragmentary  way  of  my  own 
future  and  my  dream  of  a  shore  life,  with  a  garden  riotous 
with  flowers.  So  occupied  was  I  that  it  came  with  a  shock 
to  hear  Lang’s  voice  when  he  said: 

“Olin,  talking  of  your  wife,  little  Marion,  did  you  ever 
notice  that  queer  brown  spot,  a  birthmark  I  suppose,  that 
was  just  below  her  left  breast?” 
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Then  my  heart  ceased  to  beat  for  a  moment  of  time,  and 
the  pain  was  as  if  a  knife  had  been  thrust  into  my  chest. 
For  a  second  Olin  crouched  where  he  was,  staring  at  Lang, 
his  chest  heaving,  his  body  slightly  swaying.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  and  swiftly  passed  his  tongue  over  his  lips.  I 
saw  his  limbs  stiffen,  saw  the  flash  of  anger  light  up  his  eyes. 
Then,  with  a  sudden  leap,  he  seemed  to  shoot  through  the 
air  as  a  panther  launches  itself,  and  he  dropped  into  the 
cabin  beside  Lang,  roaring  unintelligible  things.  There  was 
the  flash  of  a  knife,  an  arm  shot  out,  Lang’s  head  ducked, 
and  the  blade  struck  the  mast  and  bounded  off  into  the 
sea.  Then  sharp  rang  the  crack  of  a  revolver,  and  Olin  fell 
in  a  heap  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  all  his  resolves  had  come 
to  naught. 

Bill  shouted  something,  tore  off  his  sou’wester  and  cast 
it  into  the  sea,  scrambled  down  to  the  body  of  his  shipmate, 
and  then  fell  on  his  knees  beside  it,  moaning  and  calling, 
“Olin,  Olin!”  Without  knowing  that  I  did  it,  I  found 
myself  fashioning  a  pillow  from  a  blanket  dragged  from 
Lang’s  bunk. 

“Not  that!  Not  that!”  said  Bill,  hoarsely,  and  pulled 
away  the  folded  blanket,  threw  it  overboard,  and  tore  off 
his  own  coat  for  a  pillow.  So  narrow  was  the  cabin  space 
that  the  feet  of  the  dead  man  were  entangled  with  the  stove 
legs;  seeing  which,  Bill,  in  a  passion  of  impatience,  tore  the 
stove  from  its  moorings  and  threw  it  up  on  the  deck.  As  he 
did  that  the  lid  of  it  came  off,  and,  strangely  enough,  though 
there  was  all  that  sorrowful  trouble,  I  remember  watching  it 
as  it  rolled  half  across  the  deck,  curving  to  its  fall  at  Lang’s 
feet.  For  Lang  then  was  on  the  deck  and  looking  down  at 
us.  Then  I  found  myself  shaking,  like  one  in  a  fever,  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  Olin  was,  in  a  painless  flash, 
freed  from  all  the  madness  of  life. 

For  a  long  time  Bill  worked  about  the  dead  man,  patting 
his  bearded  face,  composing  his  limbs,  talking  to  him. 

“Poor  devil!”  he  said  over  and  over  again.  “Poor,  un¬ 
lucky  devil!  And  you  don’t  know  nothing  at  all  about 
it,  you  don’t.” 

When  the  time  came,  Lang,  unasked,  gave  us  a  hand  to 
lift  the  heavy  body  out  of  the  cabin  to  the  deck,  but  when 
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he  offered  to  help  us  lash  it  in  an  old  sailcloth,  Bill  curtly 
bade  him  keep  his  hands  off;  whereupon  Lang  denounced 
him  for  an  hysterical  fool  and  went  aft.  After  that  we 
did  not  talk,  but  sat  apart,  each  eying  his  fellow  with 
sidelong  glances,  and  as  for  me,  I  was  malignant  and 
revengeful,  but  vague  as  to  plans. 

With  midnight  there  came  a  lessening  of  the  wind,  so  we 
made  an  effort  to  get  out  of  that  hell  hole.  Lang,  at  the 
helm,  handled  the  craft  well  in  a  ticklish  place,  while  Bill 
and  I  stood  by  the  sheets.  There  was  a  moment  when 
it  seemed  as  though  we  might  not  be  able  to  make  the 
passage,  and  the  white,  hungry  foam  at  the  foot  of  the 
black  rocks  appeared  to  rush  at  us  obliquely  and  danger¬ 
ously  as  we  came  about;  but  the  little  craft  made  it  hand¬ 
somely,  and  there  was  the  unity  of  action  born  of  a  common 
peril,  with  each  man  knowing  and  doing  his  job,  so  we  stood 
out  on  the  next  tack,  and  presently  made  the  leeward  side 
of  the  island,  where  things  were  considerably  easier,  then 
dropped  anchor.  Easier,  to  be  sure,  but  there  was  no  sleep 
for  any  of  us  that  night,  and  the  shrieking  wind  was  like 
the  scream  of  some  spiteful  demon. 

When  morning  broke,  we  lowered  the  chatty  and  laid  the 
body  of  Olin  in  it  for  burial  ashore;  then  Lang  and  Bill 
shoved  off,  leaving  me  to  get  things  shipshape  aboard,  for 
there  was  a  terrible  mess  to  clean  up,  and  we  were  all  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  gone  from  there.  The  storm  had  blown  itself 
out,  and  the  island,  grim  and  forbidding,  could  be  seen  indis¬ 
tinctly  through  a  heavy  haze.  It  was  piercingly  cold,  and 
the  sea  looked  like  slate,  sullen  and  melancholy  and  fearful, 
with  long  lanes  of  smooth,  snaky  brown  kelp  running  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Through  that  seaweed  Lang 
and  Bill  had  to  cut  a  way,  one  hacking  at  the  brown  stems 
with  a  hatchet  while  the  other  kept  the  oars.  I  watched 
them  until  they  disappeared  in  the  mist,  but  caught  never 
a  word  from  either,  and  then,  in  sheer  desperation  at  the 
desolation  all  about,  went  energetically  to  work,  trying  to 
get  the  blood  stains  from  the  planks,  scouring  and  cleaning, 
folding  Olin’s  things  up,  seeing  to  it  that  the  lines  were  in 
running  order,  resetting  the  stove,  and  one  thing  and 
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another.  There  was  plenty  to  do  for  a  while.  But  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  with  no  sign  of  the  returning  chatty. 

The  haze  lifted  about  noon,  and  a  cold  sun  came  out,  so 
that  I  could  see  the  land,  a  mile  or  a  little  less  away,  and  a 
dismal  prospect  it  was,  what  with  its  dusky  woods,  its  sandy 
shore,  and  its  dark  hills  slashed,  with  narrow  valleys.  But 
strain  as  I  might,  neither  sign, of  boat  nor  men  could  I  see, 
nor  could  I  raise  any  answer  , to  my  hail,  though  each  call 
brought  a  screaming  chorus  of  a  thousand  sea  birds.  So, 
miserably  passed  the  long  day,  and  came  night  and  a  dead 
world,  and  in  fearful  anticipation  I  hung  out  the  riding 
light.  Nor  was  there  sleep,  and  in  the  black  hours  I 
crouched  in  the  angle  of  the  bows,  finding  friendliness  only 
in  the  yellow  light  swinging  above,  not  daring  to  peer  into 
the  dark  lest  I  should  clap  eyes  on  the  unutterable  horror  of 
Lang’s  white,  staring  face.  There  were  other  gruesome 
imaginings. 

With  the  dawn,  chilled  through  and  through  so  that  I 
trembled,  I  launched  the  little  canoe  and  paddled  ashore. 
Sick  with  fear  and  loneliness,  I  'could  stay  aboard  no  longer. 
Strange  half-dreams  and  realities  mingled,  and  hope  itself 
very  remote. 

The  drift  of  the  tide  took  me’ far  to  the  south  of  where,  as 
I  judged,  the  chatty  had  landed,  but  I  pulled  my  canoe  far 
up  the  beach,  far  above  high-water  mark,  then  set  off  to 
search  for  I  knew  not  what.  What  with  my  low  condition, 
my  weariness  and  my  hunger,  walking  soon  became  sad 
toil.  Above  high  water  there  were  bunchy  grass  tussocks  in 
swampy  land,  and  walking  near  the  sea  line  was  worse,  the 
sand  being  soft  and  yielding,  so  that  at  every  step  I  went 
ankle  deep.  So  I  kept  to  the  strip  between  grassland  and 
sand,  though  that  was  difficult,  for  it  was  scattered  with 
tree  trunks  washed  bare,  with  other  jetsam,  too;  much  of 
it.  Once  I  stood,  caught  with  interest  at  part  of  a  packing 
case  which  had  drifted  there,  and  the  black  stenciling  could 
be  faintly  seen.  I  could  make  out  the  lettering, 

Le  Roy  Freres 
ANVERS 

At  that  my  mind  fell  to  wondering  what  manner  of  happy 
man  had  done  that  printing  in  some  far-away  warehouse, 
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and  in  my  mind’s  eye  I  saw  him  at  work,  an  aproned  fellow, 
whistling  as  he  worked,  looking  up  now  and  then  to  glance 
through  an  open  door  at  a  vision  of  red-roofed  houses.  My 
mind  found  relief  in  playing  with  the  idea,  and  I  saw  other 
aproned  men,  children,  dogs,  boxes,  loungers,  church  spires 
cutting  the  blue  sky,  the  wonders  of  a  city  of  ancient  glory. 
Almost  I  heard  the  noise  of  trade  in  the  moaning  of  the 
sea,  dream  sounds  of  shouts  and  hammerings,  of  carts  rat¬ 
tling  over  cobbled  stones,  faint  church  bells,  snatches  of 
songs.  Then  with  a  rush  I  came  back  to  the  primal  things 
about  me  and  felt  the  shadow  of  defeat. 

At  last  I  came  across  the  tracks  that  I  had  sought.  They 
crossed  the  path  that  I  trod  at  right  angles.  Seaward  the 
tide  had  obliterated  all  marks,  and  my  mind  grew  busy  with 
speculation  when  I  saw  no  sign  of  the  chatty.  I  clung  to 
the  hope  that  it  explained  the  non-return  of  my  shipmates, 
that  by  carelessness  due  to  excitement  they  had  left  the 
boat  where  the  tide  had  caught  it  and  borne  it  away  while 
they  were  inland.  Thus,  I  had  but  to  follow  the  trail  and 
come  upon  them,  and  somehow  we  would  make  the  ship 
again  with  the  canoe.  Hanging  fast  to  that  hope,  I  began 
to  follow  the  trail,  which  led  sharply  uphill,  and  was  clearly 
the  trail  of  two  men.  Then  signs  multiplied,  and  I  was 
cheered.  Here,  as  I  could  plainly  see,  they  had  paused  to 
rest,  and  the  grass  was  crushed  where  they  had  set  down 
the  body.  In  another  place  where  the  earth  was  soft  was 
the  imprint  of  one  of  Bill's  sea  boots,  the  heel  very  deep. 

I  had  not  pushed  on  more  than  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
thin  forest  when  I  came  to  the  crest  of  the  foothill,  where 
I  lost  the  trail,  for  the  ridge  top  was  rocky.  But  a  little  to 
the  right  of  where  I  stood  there  was  a  thick  growth  of 
brush,  much  disturbed  in  one  place.  Going  there,  I  found 
a  steep  place,  and  the  grass  had  been  much  trampled  and 
there  were  many  footmarks  on  the  soft  earth.  A  step  or  so 
more  and  my  foothold  slipped  from  me  and  I  went  half 
falling,  half  sliding,  but,  clutching  wildly  at  a  thorny  bush, 
checked  myself,  scrambling  to  gain  a  toehold  in  a  rush  of 
loose  earth,  aware  that  below  me  was  a  fall  of  sheer  depth. 
But  my  bush  held  well,  and  I  found  footing  dangerously, 
then  took  firmer  hold  of  my  saving  branch.  And  hanging 
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thus,  I  looked  down,  not  daring  to  take  in  the  whole  depth 
at  a  glance,  but  gradually,  half  seeking  a  way  to  climb  down 
by  a  bush  here,  a  ledge  there,  in  case  I  could  not  regain  the 
ridge  because  of  the  loose  earth.  So  I  saw  at  last  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  valley,  then  dared  to  look  straight  down,  and 
recognized  the  huddled  white  heap  that  had  been  Olin.  But 
something  else  I  saw,  and,  seeing,  doubted  my  eyes.  For 
another  body  lay  there  beside  it,  and  by  the  red  cap  it  wore 
I  knew  it  to  be  Big  Bill.  He  lay  sprawled,  his  arms  oddly 
extended,  face  downward,  and  between  his  shoulders  stuck 
a  knife.  But  carrion  birds  had  found  the  bodies  already. 

I  remember  running  along  the  ridge,  but  I  have  no  rec¬ 
ollection  of  clambering  out  of  that  place.  But  I  went  run¬ 
ning  on  the  back  trail,  sobbing  and  gesticulating  as  I  went. 
I  say  I  remember,  because  there  was  another  man  in  me,  one 
who  was  perfectly  composed,  and  who  wondered  at  my  own 
madness  of  grief.  Then  there  is  a  blank  following  a  wild 
passion  of  weeping,  during  which  I  was  in  headlong  flight 
down  the  hill.  And  again  I  found  myself  on  the  beach 
beside  my  canoe,  with  a  noise  and  a  whirling  in  my  brain. 
For  the  little  ship  was  under  sail,  and  rounding  the  point 
near  which  I  stood.  I  saw  the  white  feathering  water  at  the 
bows,  saw  Lang  at  the  helm,  saw  him  wave  to  me.  And  the 
breeze  was  fair,  so  that  the  Irene  soon  stood  away  on  her 
course. 

Now  for  more  than  three  months  I  was  upon  that  island, 
and  only  once  did  I  dare  to  look  at  the  bodies  of  my  former 
shipmates  to  assure  myself.  The  work  of  the  birds  that 
clawed  and  tore  was  too  horrible.  For  sustenance,  though  I 
wanted  little,  I  took  such  berries  and  eggs  as  I  came  across, 
and  there  were  mussels  to  be  had  at  low  water,  and  mush¬ 
rooms,  and  other  edible  fungi  in  the  woods.  Each  day  I 
climbed  a  hill  from  which  I  could  see  the  strait  while  keep¬ 
ing  my  canoe  in  sight,  and  there  for  hours  I  sat  watching  in 
profoundest  misery  and  despair.  But  it  was  not  always 
so,  for  there  were  moments  of  happiness  of  a  kind.  There 
were  days  when  the  wind  was  still,  the  sky  a  cloud-flecked 
blue,  and  then,  from  my  hilltop  I  could  look  down  on  a 
pear-shaped  gulf  to  see  a  cliff  that  slanted  steeply,  so  that 
my  eye,  guided  by  it,  could  follow  into  green,  cool  depths 
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until  it  caught  the  sandy  bottom,  with  great  rocks  of  yel¬ 
low  and  gray,  saw  sharply  defined  shadows,  and  here  and 
there  a  gently  waving  garden  of  seaweed.  Sometimes,  down 
there,  I  saw  little  clouds  arise  as  they  were  stirred  by  sea- 
creatures — clouds  of  sand  which  were  held  by  the  water, 
and  it  was  of  vast  interest  to  watch  them  spread  and  slowly 
settle  until  the  rocks  showed  again.  Sometimes  on  a  rock 
at  the  neck  of  the  gulf  a  sea  lion  would  sit  sunning,  and 
its  deep  booming  came  like  music.  There  were  gulls,  too,  to 
watch,  sometimes  a  great  white  albatross,  sometimes  a  lone 
wheeling  condor,  like  a  lofty  watcher. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  by  the  deep,  grave  hoot  of  a 
steam  whistle,  and  for  a  while  I  did  not  get  up,  thinking  it 
a  dream.  But  a  second  toot  brought  me  to  my  feet,  and  I 
saw  dots  of  ruddy  brightness  and  steady  lights,  and  then 
the  music  of  throbbing  engines. 

Those  who  have  read  Soro’s  book,  “El  Vellarino,”  may 
recall  that  part  of  the  tenth  chapter  in  which  the  story  of 
the  picking  up  of  the  castaway  is  told.  As  set  down  from 
the  point  of  the  historian,  the  details  are  bald  and  unin¬ 
teresting.  Indeed,  the  incident  is  brushed  aside  with  this 
swift  mention:  “The  lookout  reported  a  man  in  a  canoe,  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  picked  up  and  taken  to  Valparaiso.  He 
was  in  terribly  destitute  state.  By  the  generosity  of  one  of 
the  passengers  he  was  fitted  out  with  new  clothes.” 

I  was  that  castaway.  It  is  true  that  the  baldness  of  the 
narrative  was  due  to  what  seemed  my  moroseness,  my 
stupidity.  But  the  fact  is  that  I  told  nothing  of  my  tale, 
because  it  was  borne  upon  me  that  those  who  gathered  to 
look  at  the  sight  of  a  rescued  man  imagined  me  to  be 
crazed.  Besides,  they  regarded  me  as  a  curiosity,  and  it  is 
not  well  to  be  so  regarded.  And  when  some  tried  to  per¬ 
form  acts  of  kindness,  well  meant,  I  felt  myself  breaking 
down,  dismayed.  Above  all,  I  wanted  to  be  alone.  Later, 
when  I  was  calmer,  I  wanted  to  forget  and,  being  pressed, 
dismissed  the  whole  matter  curtly  with  a  lie,  saying  that 
I  had  been  left  behind  inadvertently  by  a  sealing  outfit. 

Then  came  the  incident  of  the  suit  of  clothes,  paid  for 
by  that  generous  passenger.  That  was  after  my  tale  of  the 
sealing  outfit  had  been  told  and  accepted.  I  wore  the 
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clothes  for  a  couple  of  days,  then  traded  them  off  for  a 
suit  of  dungarees  and  other  rough  things,  trading  with  the 
ship’s  carpenter.  And  this  was  the  reason.  One  evening, 
one  of  the  sailors  pointed  out  to  me  the  passenger  who  had 
paid  for  the  things,  and  I  looked  up  to  the  after  deck  and 
saw  him  standing  under  the  striped  awning,  laughing  and 
talking  with  some  ladies  and  looking  at  me  incuriously — a 
pensive  kind  of  man  with  a  straight  chin  and  gray  eyes  and 
well  formed  nose,  a  man  graceful  and  well  dressed. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  crazed 
castaway  denouncing  that  patrician  of  culture,  that  favored 
wealthy  passenger  on  his  honeymoon  who  was  listened  to 
with  sympathetic  and  respectful  silence,  as  Lang,  bush¬ 
ranger  and  murderer.  The  notion  is  grotesque. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  BLADE1 


By  ZONA  GALE 

(From  The  Century  Magazine) 

“  13  ORN  in  Muscoda.  Attended  public  school  in  Muscoda. 

Edited  The  Muscoda  Republic  for  twenty-five  years.” 
Blade  had  written  his  biography  for  the  county  history.  He 
walked  to  his  home  and  thought:  “It’s  good.  Not  many 
men  in  the  hundred  millions  are  much  better  off.” 

He  passed  the  house  of  Herron,  his  banker,  and  heard 
singing.  A  woman’s  voice  was  singing  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
He  walked  slowly  and  listened.  In  the  evening  sunlight 
the  banker’s  house,  his  lawn,  his  Bridal  Wreath  looked 
luminous.  The  air  thinned  and  thickened  as  cloud  and 
wind  wove  their  uneven  ovals.  The  voice  sang  on.  Blade 
felt  abrupt  and  obscure  happiness.  His  complacence  deep¬ 
ened.  “Pretty  good.  Not  many  men  in  the  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  are  much  better  off.” 

At  his  home,  about  his  table,  his  family  gathered:  the 
woman,  all  her  life  of  Muscoda,  whom  he  had  married; 
their  four  children,  contentious,  smelling  of  toilet  soap;  his 
mother,  silent  and  prevalent.  His  wife,  who  seemed  to  be 
dining  only  en  route  to  real  occupation,  said: 

“Mrs.  Herron  has  asked  you  and  Mother  and  me  to  hear 
somebody  sing  there  tonight.  I  can’t  go;  I’m  too  tired.” 
Without  looking  at  her,  Blade  answered,  “I’ll  go  to  the 
Herrons’,”  and  his  mother  said  that  she  would  go.  His 
wife,  going  on  with  her  inner  routine,  lapsed  back  into 
speech  with,  “There  isn’t  a  thing  in  the  house  for  breakfast.” 

About  them  countless  cloudy  influences  surged,  the  melt¬ 
ing  west,  the  blue  dusk,  heightened  sounds  from  the  open. 
The  room  was  a  theater  of  airy  action.  Less  than  this  were 
the  steak,  the  apple  pie,  the  general  argument  about  the 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Century  Company. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Zona  Gale. 
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pronunciation  of  “slough,”  or,  as  they  rose,  that  soft  flatu¬ 
lence  in  the  throat  of  his  mother.  In  the  redundant  din  of 
dishes,  in  the  clamor  of  Blade  calling  for  assistance,  the 
faint  unearthly  splendor  died  to  earthly  darkness. 

In  a  night  gentle,  leisurely,  already  experimenting  with 
darkness,  Blade  and  his  mother  went  forth.  The  Herron 
lawn  offered  odor  of  sycamore  and  wild  grape.  Blade 
breathed  it,  felt  happiness,  and  said  to  his  mother: 

“That  new  county  history’s  coming  out.  Wonder  if  you’ll 
like  what  it  says  about  me.”  Under  the  porch  lights  the 
fallen  muscles  of  her  large  face  lifted. 

In  the  Herrons’  rooms,  so  regular,  so  inevitable,  the  guests 
gathered.  The  moquette,  the  mohair,  the  mahogany,  re¬ 
ceived  them.  They  were  business  men  and  their  wives,  the 
accustomed,  the  dutiful,  the  numb.  There  was  a  rote  of 
jest,  of  retort,  of  innuendo.  There  were  the  thrilling  poten¬ 
tialities  and  the  deathly  routine  of  being.  All  were  tumultu¬ 
ously  aware  of  the  little  fountain  of  life  within  themselves. 

At  their  abrupt,  embarrassed  hush,  Blade  saw  near  the 
piano  the  Herrons’  niece.  Her  beautiful  shoulders,  her  body 
cased  in  blue,  her  slow,  floating  voice,  invaded  him.  In  her 
he  saw  and  heard  all  youth,  all  that  is  luminous,  all  that  is 
different.  Upon  Blade  invisible  hands  laid  hold.  With  soft 
violence  he  was  claimed,  carried,  torn.  “What’s  this?”  he 
felt,  and  had  never  felt  so  much.  For  the  first  time  his 
importance,  his  newspaper,  his  home,  his  family,  were  out¬ 
distanced.  He  saw  that  this  woman  lived  in  another  way 
than  his  way,  and  it  was  her  way  that  he  wanted. 

At  the  close  of  her  singing,  he  approached  her.  She 
spoke  to  him  casually,  and  he  thought  that  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  Could  she  not  see  that  of  all  those  in  the 
room  he  it  was  to  whom  she  had  signaled?  He  felt  that  he 
was  crying:  “Where  are  you?  I  understand.  In  God’s 
name,  throw  me  a  rope!”  Instead  he  was  saying:  “You  sing 

like  a  bird,  Miss  Herron.  Much  obliged,  I’m  sure.  I - ” 

When  others  intervened,  he  waited  for  a  long  time  by  the 
piano,  the  stout,  smiling  man.  At  length  he  found  his 
opportunity,  and  said  to  her,  “I  used  to  play  second  flute 
myself.”  But  he  wondered  whether,  after  all,  he  could  have 
said  this  aloud,  because  she  only  glanced  and  smiled,  though 
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with  that  information  he  had  sent  her  something  vast  and 
pleading.  He  did  not  have  another  chance  to  address  her. 

Out  on  the  street  his  mother  said,  “My  dinner  didn’t  set 
well”;  but  Blade,  in  some  powerful  onslaught  of  the  un¬ 
known,  made  no  reply  and  hurried  brutally. 

He  took  a  blanket  and  lay  on  the  grass.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  trees  or  the  frogs  of  Muscoda.  There  they 
were,  true  to  the  past.  But  they  were  new  to  Blade,  and 
so  were  the  stars.  It  was  perhaps  the  seventeen-thousandth 
night  of  his  life,  and  yet  it  was  the  first.  He  was  feeling: 
“Say,  music!  I’ve  always  cottoned  to  it;  but  look  what  it 
is l  Look  what  it  does!”  Next  door  a  second-floor  window 
glowed.  There  Edgerton,  dying,  lay  expecting  to  recover. 
Every  one  knew  save  Edgerton.  Blade  had  been  sorry,  but 
•  now  he  was  seized  and  shaken  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
Edgerton,  dying  and  not  knowing.  With  this  fact  Blade 
quivered  as  occasionally,  toward  dawn,  he  had  quivered 
with  remorse  or  with  worry.  He  experienced  Edgerton. 
Then  he  experienced  delight  that  he  himself  was  not  dying. 
The  pang  of  Miss  Herron  and  her  singing  returned  and 
returned,  powerful,  possessing,  and  at  last  excluding. 

At  daybreak  he  woke.  Long,  loose  pulsations  of  light 
shook  him.  Was  it  light  or  was  it  song?  He  sat  on  his 
blanket  and  looked  up  from  the  well  of  his  garden  to  the 
sky.  He  thought:  “I’m  going  to  take  music  lessons.  I’ll 
go  and  see  Miss  Herron  today,  talk  with  her  about  it.” 
Countless  cloudy  influences  surged  round  the  lawn,  where 
was  a  theater  of  changing  light  and  airy  action.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  saw  the  morning. 

At  breakfast  his  passion  for  spiritual  isolation  caused  sus¬ 
picion.  “You  act  as  if  you’re  going  to  risk  some  more 
money,”  said  his  mother.  “Better  not.”  And  his  wife  asked 
acutely,  “What  woman  was  there  last  night?”  So  that 
Blade  thundered,  “Can’t  I  have  quiet  in  my  own  house?” 
The  children  discreetly  tittered.  With  a  wave  of  nostalgia 
it  came  to  Blade  that  by  his  words  of  thunder  he  had  in 
some  way  cut  himself  off  from  Miss  Herron.  In  order  to 
get  back  to  that  world  of  Miss  Herron,  he  spoke  gently  to 
his  wife. 

His  first  act  at  the  office  was  to  request  the  return  of  his 
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biography  copy  from  the  editor  of  the  county  history. 
Blade  said,  “I  can  liven  mine  up  a  lot.”  It  had  come  to 
him  that  he  had  written  a  biography  which  did  not  express 
his  life,  so  rich  and  so  potential.  And  now  the  office  rou¬ 
tine  began — routine,  but  yet  extraordinary.  A  pearly 
shadow  drenched  the  bare  room.  Or  was  it  that?  You 
moved  the  radio  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  you  had  a  new 
wave  length.  Blade  had  a  new  wave  length.  Nothing 
contacted  in  the  old  way.  The  men  of  the  staff  of 
the  composing  room,  he  saw  them  with  incredible  inten¬ 
sity,  Johns,  Lubbock,  Mayhew,  Platt,  in  their  dirty  ticking 
aprons,  with  rolled  gold  rings  on  the  little  fingers  of 
inky  hands  swinging  from  the  elbow.  Had  Blade  ever 
really  seen  them  until  now?  He  felt  in  some  delicious 
suspension;  or  was  it  balance?  Exquisitely  rested,  he  felt, 
and  as  if  everything  were  simple.  He  said  to  one  or  two: 
“Do  you  know,  music  is  a  great  thing.  For  a  fact.  Wish 
I’d  kept  on  with  second  flute  that  time.”  He  spoke  in 
excitement  such  that,  had  they  known  of  a  tragedy  involving 
Blade  later  in  the  day,  they  would  have  remembered.  But 
they  did  not  know  of  the  tragedy. 

At  eleven  o’clock  he  called  the  Herrons’  house.  He  waited 
at  the  telephone  and  was  rocked  on  the  waves  of  his  expecta¬ 
tion.  A  voice  came:  “Oh,  Miss  Herron?  Oh,  Miss  Herron 
left  this  morning  for  her  home.  Who  is  this  calling, 
please?”  Blade  mumbled:  “ Muscoda  Republic.  Thanks 
for  the  item.”  He  groped  to  the  door  and  stared  up  and 
down  the  street,  but  she  was  not  passing. 

He  went  at  noon  to  the  Muscoda  Marble  Counter  for 
lunch.  The  place  was  clean,  the  food  was  good,  the  women 
who  presided  were  perfect  at  their  rites.  Before  the  oilcloth- 
covered  counter  Blade  sat,  and  he  felt  the  physical  nausea 
and  the  shivering  of  a  young  animal  at  night,  homeless. 

And  at  night  he  stayed  so  long  at  the  office,  alone,  that 
Muscoda  main  street  was  empty.  At  his  own  gate  it  came 
to  him  that  he  wanted  his  mother.  He  was  glad  that  there 
was  a  light  in  her  room.  He  tapped,  and  sidled  toward  her, 
intent  on  his  nameless  and  infinite  loss.  Vast  and  shapeless 
in  her  red-and-black  checked  bathrobe,  she  sat  among  her 
plants  and  bottles  and  regarded  him  without  change  of 
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expression.  She  commented:  “I  thought  you  were  going  to 
take  me  to  the  picture  show  tonight.”  He  stood  stricken, 
not  by  his  failure,  but  by  hers.  He  mumbled  and  withdrew, 
and  in  the  passage  his  wife  met  him,  put  her  arms  about 
him,  whispered,  “Nobody  loves  you  as  I  do!”  This  should 
have  surprised  him,  but  he  was  not  listening.  His  soul 
heard,  and  cried,  “What  of  it?” 

In  the  night  he  saw  Edgerton’s  window  glowing.  Blade 
felt  sorry,  an  impression  now,  not  an  emotion.  He  woke  to 
the  sun  and  said,  “Another  fine  day,”  a  formula,  not  a  feel¬ 
ing.  He  went  to  his  office,  and  the  men  were  pale  fellows, 
inky,  disheveled,  remote.  He  faced  the  blind  wall  of  human 
loneliness.  He  was  as  one  who,  expecting  to  be  bom,  is 
still-born,  and  becomes  aware  not  of  the  cradle,  but  of 
eternity. 

In  a  few  days  Blade  appeared  before  Montgomery,  the 
Muscoda  band  leader,  and  said: 

“Say,  I  used  to  play  the  second  flute  myself.  And  I 
wondered - ” 

When  “one-night  stands”  come  to  Muscoda  Opera  House, 
Blade  sits  in  the  orchestra  and  plays  the  second  flute.  His 
detached  wife  and  his  grown  children  come  to  the  Opera 
House  plays,  and  afterward  they  ask  him  why  he  will  delib¬ 
erately  make  himself  ridiculous  by  playing  in  the  band.  He 
does  not  know  what  to  reply  and  takes  refuge  in  irritability. 

In  the  Muscoda  County  History,  Blade’s  biography,  in  fine 
print,  stands  unread  in  many  little  libraries:  “Born  in  Mus¬ 
coda.  Attended  public  school  in  Muscoda.  Has  edited  The 
Muscoda  Republic  for  twenty-five  years.”  To  the  editor  of 
that  history  Blade  had  returned  his  biography  copy  with¬ 
out  change,  and  had  said: 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  was  I  was  going  to  add.  What¬ 
ever  the  item  was,  it  got  away  from  me.” 


CORJPUTT1 

By  TUPPER  GREENWALD 
(From  The  Midland) 

IJ'IVE  nights  ago  I  saw  Professor  Corputt  for  the  first 
"  time  in  twenty  years.  He  was  staying  at  his  old  place 
at  Mrs.  Schreiner’s.  I  found  him,  of  course,  changed,  in  all 
respects  save  one — his  passion  for  Lear.  I  was  with  him  for 
two  hours  or  so;  and  I  went  away  worried  and,  I  admit, 
afraid.  I  don’t  know  of  what. 

And  now  this  morning  Mrs.  McMurtree,  my  housekeeper, 
who  teaches  English  in  the  night  high  school,  brought  up 
to  my  room  with  my  breakfast  a  copy  of  the  Marlin  Uni¬ 
versity  Crier.  Standing  in  the  doorway,  she  said: 

“Old  Professor  Corputt  is  dead,  according  to  the  Crier — 
died  three  nights  ago,  and — would  you  believe  it? — with 
a  copy  of  Lear  that  he  had  written  out  in  long-hand,  under 
his  pillow.  Delivered  a  magnificent  lecture  on  Lear  about 
a  year  ago  before  The  Avonians.  Eighty-one  .  .  .  well. 
...  If  you  don’t  like  the  coffee,  call  down  to  me  and  I’ll 
bring  you  tea — if  you  like.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  murmured,  and  shut  the  door  after  her. 

That  last  summer  with  Professor  Corputt,  twenty  years 
ago,  comes  back  to  me  as  a  time  of  soft  sounds  and  winds 
and  grave-green  trees — of  mellowness  and  village  quiet. 
We  both  of  us  wore  life  like  a  cool  and  soft  and  lovable 
old  coat.  There  were  hours  when  neither  of  us  said  a 
word,  when  we  walked  the  long,  white  streets  of  Marlin  like 
two  affectionate  ghosts,  and  found  calm  pleasure  in  the 
sight  of  small  bright  windows  in  the  waning  day,  of  chim¬ 
neys  against  the  sky,  of  old  drowsy  men  on  gray  piazzas. 
We  heard  old  horses  champ  under  trees,  and  saw  the  long 
fringe  on  the  tops  of  buggies  wave  with  the  wind. 

1  Copyright,  1923,  by  John  T.  Frederick. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Tupper  Greenwald. 
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Now  and  then  we  nodded  to  villagers  who  looked  at  us  as 
if  in  wonder  and  irritation  at  our  being  in  Marlin  town  now 
that  it  was  mid-August  and  Marlin  College  was  deserted. 
Our  presence  was  a  remembrancer,  I  suppose,  of  nights  in 
October  when  young  men  with  long  sideburns  rolled  bar¬ 
rels  through  the  convent  quiet  of  the  streets,  and  with  wild 
shouts  and  dances  burned  them  in  front  of  Marshal 
Coburn’s  house — when  young  men  lashed  other  young  men 
to  trees,  put  buckets  smeared  with  asafetida  over  their 
heads,  coated  their  bodies  lavishly  with  yellow  paint,  and 
left  them  thus  to  dry  until  morning. 

Small  wonder — since  we  reminded  the  Marliners,  more¬ 
over,  of  riots  in  the  Playhouse,  of  brazen  philanderings 
under  trees,  of  bombs  under  cider-barrels,  of  clamors,  lar¬ 
cenies,  vices  everywhere,  and  of  maudlin  cup-quaffings  at 
Gerstenburg’s  Inn — small  wonder  that  Corputt  and  I  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  But  we  didn’t  care,  so  en¬ 
grossed  were  we  in  each  other — so  thoroughly  were  we  con¬ 
tent  with  life.  We  nodded  to  the  villagers  with  the  utmost 
perfunctoriness,  we  two  surface-gentlemen.  We  took  a 
certain  martyr’s  delight  in  being  ostracized  and  condemned. 
And  so  we  lived  serenely  alone. 

Our  days  we  spent  in  the  greenness  and  quietude  of  the 
country  surrounding  Marlin,  our  nights  in  the  village  streets 
and  in  Gerstenburg’s,  where  over  mugs  of  rare  ale  and 
between  bites  of  bratwurst  sandwiches,  Professor  Corputt 
talked  of  the  plays  and  novels  he  had  intended  at  one  time 
or  another  to  write,  and  read  to  me  out  of  Lear. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  at  all  make  clear  to  you  the  aspect  of 
the  man  when  I  say  that  he  had  the  look  of  the  disappointed 
writer — the  man  who  feels  in  his  youth  the  creative  urge, 
is  compelled  to  earn  a  living,  chooses  teaching  as  the  best 
means  of  doing  it,  and  then,  in  the  end,  finds  his  creative 
self  frustrated  by  his  academic.  He  was  a  gray  man  of 
medium  height  with  gray  eyes,  thin,  sensitive  lips,  and 
delicate,  unforgetable  hands  that  had  a  way  of  caressing 
the  leaves  of  books;  a  man  of  small,  precise  movements, 
who  seemed  to  know  always  where  he  was  going  and  what 
he  was  to  do, — quiet-mannered  and  firm;  a  neat  man. 
Probably  the  only  froward  thing  about  him  was  the  part 
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in  his  hair;  it  was  always  straight  and  rather  severe,  but 
never,  for  two  successive  days,  in  the  same  place.  He  had 
fine  silver  hair  that  looked  as  though  it  might  be  phos¬ 
phorescent  at  night;  and  a  thin,  hungry  neck  which  he  knew 
was  thin  and  hungry  and  which  he  therefore  concealed  with 
high  linen  collars. 

When  I  think  of  his  voice,  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  he 
read  to  us  in  English  38,  “Green  Grow  the  Rushes  O,” — in  a 
small,  precious  voice,  halting,  dry,  distinct,  with  inescapable 
Scotch  in  it,  the  precise,  delicate  lip-movements  accompan¬ 
ied  by  shy  little  movements  of  the  gray  head.  He  trilled  his 
r’s  gracefully  and  robustly;  his  o’s  came  with  flower-like 
pursings  of  the  lips,  and  unmatchably  piquant  raisings  of 
the  eyebrow: 

“Her  ’prentice  hand  she  tried  on  man, 

And  then  she  made — the  lasses-O!” 

Throughout  the  reading  he  stood  erect  and  motionless,  and 
at  the  end,  with  a  quick,  restrained  smile  he  lowered  his 
book,  moved  one  trim  little  foot  an  inch  or  two,  and  forth¬ 
with  drifted  into  quiet,  appreciative  comment. 

At  Gerstenburg’s,  sipping  his  ale  and  munching  his  sand¬ 
wiches,  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  his  accustomed  reserve  and 
shyness.  Often  he  talked  with  a  buoyancy  of  gesture  that 
made  me  want,  in  a  keen  and  hungry  way,  to  be  like  him. 
I  remember  that  during  those  holiday  nights  I  wanted  to 
stroke  his  hair  and  run  my  hand  along  his  smooth  pale 
cheek.  He  was  then  sixty  or  so,  an  established  Professor  of 
English;  I,  twenty-four,  an  absurd  and  teething  instructor. 
At  sixty,  he  talked  to  me  of  his  desire  to  write. 

“You  know,”  he  said,  “ideas  come  to  me,  and  I  jot  them 
down,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  ever  get.  I  can  talk  about 
beautiful  things,  I  can  appreciate  them,  and  I  can  some¬ 
times  make  other  people  appreciate  them;  but  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  create  beautiful  things.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  think  you  have  the  time — nor  the 
stimulation.  This  place  here  is  .  . 

“H’m!”  he  murmured  with  an  opaque  look,  “I’m  not  so 
sure  about  that.  .  .  .  Oh,  well.  .  .  .  Hadn’t  we  better  get 
some  more  ale?” 
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Mr.  Jake  Gerstenburg  brought  us  ale. 

“At  any  rate,”  Corputt  said,  stroking  with  affectionately 
soft  fingers  a  small  red  book,  “here  is  a  great  play.  I  don’t 
say  that  Lear  is  as  fine  structurally  as,  say,  Macbeth  or 
Othello,  but  in  grandeur,  strength,  and  human  appeal,  I 
think  it  is  Shakespeare’s  best.  Each  day,  as  I  grow  older, 
I  like  it  more  and  more.  Listen  ...” 

And  then,  in  the  precious,  halting  voice,  with  head  up¬ 
lifted,  he  read  the  lines  which  he  did  not  have  to  read,  for 
he  had  long  ago  memorized  the  whole  play: 

“Cordelia: 

‘We  are  not  the  first 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  I  am  cast  down. 

Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune’s  frown. 

Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters?’  ” 

Then  Corputt  said:  “Consider  Lear’s  reply: 

‘No,  no,  no,  no.  Come,  let’s  away  to  prison. 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  the  cage. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I’ll  kneel  down 

And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.  So  we’ll  live 

And  sing  and  pray  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 

At  gilded  butterflies  .  .  .’ 

“A  man,”  he  murmured  intensely,  “might  begin  to  write 
a  play  like  Lear,  and  finishing  it,  go  contentedly  to  his  grave. 

‘We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  the  cage. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I’ll  kneel 
down  .  .  .’ 

I  could  go  on  reading  that  forever.” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  “it  has  a  real  poetic  quality — not  as  stiff 
as  a  good  many  other  speeches  in  the  play,  I  think.” 

There  was  a  long  quiet,  during  which  the  Professor,  star¬ 
ing  at  his  ale  mug,  softly  intoned  Lear’s  words.  Followed 
then  silence,  until  I  murmured,  “A  great  play.” 

“Yes,  a  great  play,”  and  then  in  a  less  assured  tone, 
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“Some  day  I  may  rummage  through  those  notebooks  of 
mine,  and  fabricate  something — a  play,  perhaps.  I  don’t 
expect  to  teach  forever  .  . 

I  thought  of  a  play  written  by  Professor  Corputt  that 
had  been  presented  by  The  Avonians,  the  Marlin  College 
actors. 

“That  play  of  yours  that  The  Avonians  presented  last 
year — I  liked  it  immensely.” 

“H’m!” 

“Have  you  tried  it  with  a  publisher  or  a  producer?”  I 
asked,  as  he  stroked  his  chin  with  his  fingers. 

“No,  no.  I  destroyed  the  thing  two  weeks  after  it  was 
acted,”  he  replied. 

“°h  .  .  ” 

It  grew  on  towards  midnight.  Corputt  read  more  of  Lear 
— read  with  such  fervor  and  appreciativeness  that  though, 
frankly,  I  did  not  care  so  much  at  the  time  for  the  play  as 
I  did,  say,  for  Hamlet ,  I  began  sincerely  to  like  it.  After 
a  half  dozen  snatches  here  and  there,  he  returned  to  that 
last  scene  between  Lear  and  Cordelia: 

“  ‘We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  the  cage. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing  .  . 

Not,  perhaps,  the  greatest  passage  in  the  play,  but  I  like  it 
best.”  His  fingers  were  fondling  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

We  said  nothing  for  a  long  time,  merely  sipped  our  ale. 
Soon  the  Professor  looked  up  at  the  brown,  broad-beamed 
ceiling,  and  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  heavy  oak 
table. 

“Suppose  we  go  now,”  he  suggested. 

Jake  Gerstenburg  gave  us  a  broad  “Good  night!”  as  we 
made  for  the  door.  We  were  outside  on  the  small  piazza 
when  the  great  Jake  suddenly  cried,  “Hey!”  Then  he 
pushed  outward  the  small  wicker  door,  and  said,  “Here, 
you  forgot  this.” 

“Thank  you — very  much,”  said  Corputt.  “Stupid  of  me 
to  forget  it.  I  guess  I  had  better  put  Lear  into  my  pocket.” 

We  walked  out  into  a  night  that  glowed  with  warm  stars 
and  street  lamps.  A  great  white  moon  glided  complacently 
in  the  sky  like  a  splendid  duck  in  a  lake.  The  Professor 
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remarked  on  the  whiteness  of  the  streets — and  I  on  the 
voices  that  came  whispering  to  us  from  the  piazzas. 

“The  village  boys  are  attacking  in  full  force,  now  that 
the  students  are  gone,”  I  said. 

“Seems  so,”  murmured  Corputt,  and  then  after  a  while, 
“You’d  better  put  up  with  me  at  Mrs.  Schreiner’s  tonight.” 

“All  right — if  you  want  me  to.” 

“We’ll  go  tramping  in  the  morning — or  shall  it  be 
fishing?” 

“Let’s  do  both.” 

And  so  passed  many  a  night  and  day  of  that  summer. 

August  dwindled  away  into  saffron  September.  Came  then 
to  me  an  invitation  from  the  dean  of  the  English  department 
of  a  large  university  in  the  West,  to  take  an  instructorship 
under  him.  I  had  been  recommended  by  Professor  Corputt. 

“You  had  better  go,”  said  the  Professor.  “It  means 
advancement,  and  I  think  you’ll  be  broadened  by  the  life. 
Besides,  the  dean  is  a  great  fellow.” 

On  the  day  I  departed,  the  sun  was  brick-red.  Corputt 
and  I  remarked  on  it  as  we  stood  at  the  station  waiting  for 
my  train  to  arrive.  Minutes  passed;  the  train  came. 

“May  I  give  you  this?”  said  Corputt,  handing  me  his 
small  red  copy  of  Lear. 

“Thank  you — thank  you,”  I  said,  and  as  we  clasped 
hands,  “I’ll  write  to  -you  as  soon  as  I  arrive.” 

“Well,  don’t  forget.” 

Just  before  boarding  the  train,  I  remember  saying: 

“Don’t  forget  to  write  that  play,  Professor.  Make  it  a 
great  one.” 

He  waved  to  me  as  the  train  pulled  out  of  Marlin — a 
small,  gray,  rather  wan  old  man  with  glistening  black 
shoes.  .  .  . 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival,  I  dispatched  a  letter  to 
Corputt — a  style-conscious  thing  effusive  with  gratitude 
and  bulging  with  reminiscence.  I  liked  my  new  situation 
pretty  well,  I  said;  the  first  taste  was  not  disagreeable. 
(Five  years  later  I  hated  the  place  as  a  hell  of  dullness  and 
futility.  The  dean  turned  out  to  be  a  crassly  benevolent  old 
bear  who  every  now  and  then  bowled  one  over  with  a  great 
swipe  of  the  paw.) 
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For  five  years  Corputt  and  I  wrote  to  each  other,  arrang¬ 
ing  always  to  spend  the  summer  together.  But  “circum¬ 
stances  prevented.” 

“Next  year,  then,”  he  wrote.  “By  next  year  I  shall  have 
given  up  my  position  at  Marlin.  Then  I  may  do  something 
in  a  creative  way.  I  am  old — but  remember  De  Mor¬ 
gan  .  .  .” 

Our  correspondence  grew  laggard  and,  after  eight  years, 
ceased  altogether.  We  were  worlds  apart.  We  ran  out  of 
talk,  and,  I  suppose,  simultaneously  lost  interest  in  each 
other’s  letters.  When  I  felt  mine  becoming  artificial,  I 
decided  to  stop  writing.  Moreover,  I  was  always  infernally 
busy. 

I  had  spent  twenty  years  under  the  great  bear-dean, 
when  President  Hattersley  of  Marlin  University  (not  college 
any  longer)  offered  me  a  position  as  head  of  the  English 
department.  I  accepted — rejoicing  at  the  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  bear  and  from  his  damp  cave  of  obvious¬ 
ness  and  mediocrity. 

I  came  back  to  a  Marlin  that  was  not  quite  so  large  as  I 
had  expected  it  to  be.  I  had  been  rather  dazzled  by  the 
fine  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  President  Hattersley  had 
written  to  me.  I  saw  the  old  yellow  College  of  Arts  now 
painted  a  forbidding  slate  gray;  its  cupola,  a  feeble  salmon. 
I  was,  however,  glad  to  see  that  its  windows  were  clean. 
(There  was  a  time  when  the  faculty  had  congratulated 
itself  on  their  academic  sootiness.)  Where  a  delightful 
knoll  had  once  been  now  stood  the  College  of  Technology, 
a  building  that  in  its  newness  shone  like  a  rubber  collar. 
And  in  the  village,  near  the  library,  stood  a  recently  affili¬ 
ated  institution,  the  College  of  Dentistry. 

During  my  talk  with  President  Hattersley,  I  asked  about 
Professor  Corputt,  whom  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  during 
the  time  we  had  not  written  to  each  other. 

“He  was  retired  eight  years  ago  at  his  own  request — 
retired  with  a  substantial  stipend,  of  course.  He  must  be 
eighty  or  so,  now,”  said  the  President,  pursing  his  lips. 

“Yes,  I  know.  Does  he  still  live  at  Mrs.  Schreiner’s 
place?” 

“I  think  so.  The  truth  is,  I  haven’t  seen  him  for — oh,  at 
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least  six  months.  A  year  ago  he  gave  an  excellent  lecture 
on  Lear.  Since  then  he  hasn’t  been  about  very  much.  He’s 
rather  frail  now,  but  full  of  energy,  of  course.  The  last 
time  I  saw  him,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  write  a  play. 
Remarkable  ambition  for  so  old  a  man — don’t  you  think?” 

I  decided  to  see  my  old  friend.  After  all,  I  had  been 
ungentlemanly  and  inconsiderate  in  not  having  written  to 
him.  Perhaps  he  had  been  hurt  by  my  indifference.  I 
thought  of  those  splendid  summers  we  had  spent  together, 
of  the  tramps  in  the  woods  and  the  walks  along  the  village 
streets,  of  the  nights  in  Gerstenburg’s,  and  of  Lear.  .  .  . 

A  dun  house,  Mrs.  Schreiner’s,  with  a  long,  creaking 
piazza,  a  tall,  thin  door,  and  uncurtained  windows  that 
looked  black  in  the  night.  A  gas  jet  was  wavering  with  the 
little  night  breeze  that  whipped  in  and  out  of  the  hallway. 
I  pulled  the  bell  knob. 

“Yes,  Dr.  Corputt  is  upstairs — his  old  room,  you  know,” 
said  Mrs.  Schreiner,  who,  when  last  I  had  seen  her,  was 
much  stouter  and  far  less  angular  and  severe  than  she 
seemed  now.  I  did  not  like  the  shiny  black  satin  of  her 
dress,  nor  the  glint  of  her  jet  earrings.  I  was,  frankly, 
glad  when  she  went  back  into  the  house. 

Professor  Corputt  did  not  immediately  answer  my  knock. 
I  waited;  heard  the  groan  of  a  bedspring,  the  shuffle  of  slip¬ 
pered  feet,  and  then  the  door  opened. 

“N-no,  no — I  haven’t  forgotten  you.  Well.  ...  I 
hadn’t  expected  ever  to  see  you  again,  Frank,”  said  the 
small,  precious  voice,  which  I  scarcely  heard  on  account  of 
the  look  in  the  eyes — gray  eyes  with  eyelids  childlike  in 
their  pinkness,  eyes  that  seemed  very  close  to  mine,  so 
very  close  that,  for  the  moment,  they  dazzled  me. 

But  the  voice  was  far  off — like  that  of  a  man  calling  to 
me  across  a  cold,  glassy  lake,  calling  as  though  he  feared 
he  might  not  be  heard. 

We  stood  in  the  doorway,  my  hand  in  his,  for  a  long 
time. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  come  in?”  he  said  tugging  gently  at 
my  hand  with  his  bony  fingers.  “I  have  a  great  deal  to 
tell  you — a  very  great  deal  to  tell  you  .  .  .” 

I  was  a  bit  unnerved  by  the  way  in  which  I  towered 
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over  him.  He  was  such  an  absurdly  little  man  in  his  brown 
dressing  robe,  with  his  small  hairless  head  on  a  tissue-paper 
neck,  and  his  (so  it  seemed  In  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  room) 
slightly  swollen  ears. 

“Sit  down.” 

Intent  now  upon  his  eyes,  now  upon  his  hands,  I  sat  down 
in  a  chair  near  a  manuscript-littered  table.  He  sat  opposite 
me  on  the  bed,  his  feet  scarcely  touching  the  floor. 

There  was  talk  for  more  than  two  hours,  a  slow,  hesitant 
stream  of  explanation,  narrative,  and  reminiscence.  Pebbly 
small  talk.  .  .  .  Several  times  he  laughed  with  abandon — 
a  staccato  of  cackles  subsiding  in  queer  little  vibrations  of 
the  chest.  He  had  lost  his  teeth.  .  .  . 

“You  have  a  cold,”  I  remarked. 

“Well,  what  can  one  expect?”  he  said  with  a  yawn. 

“And  you  are  sleepy.  Hadn’t  I  better  leave  now,  and 
come  tomorrow?” 

He  seemed  to  take  offense  at  this: 

“Don’t  leave.  ...  I  haven’t  seen  you  for  twenty  years, 
and  I — I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.” 

Silence.  .  .  .  My  eyes  looked  long  and  steadily  at  the 
floor. 

“Frank,”  he  said  with  some  hesitation,  “I — d’you  remem¬ 
ber? — I  once  said  something  about  a  play  I  was  going  to 
write.  You  remember  .  .  .” 

Before  I  could  say  anything,  his  hand  went  under  a  pillow 
and  emerged  with  a  thick  manuscript. 

“I  finished  this  last  night,”  with  a  nervous  toss  of  the 
head;  his  fingers  were  fondling  the  pages.  “Not,  perhaps, 
a  great  play,  but  I  am  confident  that  it  has  elements  of 
greatness  in  it.” 

I  stared. 

“The  germinal  idea  came  to  me  only  three  weeks  ago. 
Since  then,  I  have  been  writing  incessantly,  with  a  speed 
that  has  astonished  me,  and  I — finished  last  night.” 

The  voice  dwindled  off  into  stillness.  He  looked  at  me 
with  opaque  eyes — then  smiled  a  slow  vague  smile  revealing 
his  toothless  gums.  I  felt  as  though  I  were  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  ...  He  chortled. 

“No,  I  shan’t  read  the  whole  of  it  to  you.  That  would 
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take  too  long.  It  is  all  in  blank  verse,  a  medium  which, 
I  have  found,  is  very  natural  with  me.  Let  me  read  you  the 
best  speech  in  it — that  is,  what  I  think  is  the  best  speech. 
You  may  disagree  with  me  after  you’ve  read  the  play 
through.  Well,  it  is  spoken  by  the  protagonist,  an  old  king, 
Lear,  who  has  been  mistreated  by  his  daughters;  and  .  .  .” 

And  then,  in  the  voice  that  re-echoes  in  my  brain  as  I 
write  this,  he  read: 

“No,  no,  no,  no.  Come,  let’s  away  to  prison. 

We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i’  the  cage. 

When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I’ll  kneel  down 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness  .  .  .” 


THE  YOUNG  MEN  GO  DOWN1 

By  HARRY  HERVEY 
(From  The  Nation,  New  York) 


'^)l7rHEN  I  first  saw  him  he  looked  like  a  pigmy  in  a 
*  *  giant’s  cup  of  stone,  a  lone  figure  standing  near  the 
rock  pyramids  that  flanked  the  approach  to  the  monastery. 
Behind  him,  the  Lamasery — the  Hermitage  of  the  Buried 
Monks  it  is  called — trembled  in  the  afternoon  glare.  The 
very  air  of  the  valley  seemed  asleep,  and  dragon  flies,  drow¬ 
siest  of  insects,  hovered  over  the  gauzy  dust  that  wavered 
up  from  the  road. 

He  met  us  at  the  gate — a  magenta-robed,  long-haired 
youth  of  the  Nying-ma  Order.  A  few  words  in  Tibetan 
passed  between  him  and  my  Lama  guide.  Obviously  the 
latter  was  explaining  that  I  was  with  the  Expedition  .  .  . 
that  I  wished  to  see  the  cells  of  the  immured  monks.  .  .  . 

He  led  the  way  to  the  gompa  or  temple,  and  we  dis¬ 
mounted  in  the  courtyard.  There,  my  eyes  still  aching 
from  the  sting  of  the  sunlight,  I  studied  him. 

He  was  less  than  twenty-two,  but  his  eyes  gave  him  a 
mature,  almost  ancient  expression — dark,  somber  eyes  that 
challenged  my  memory.  His  features  were  dusky  gold,  with 
a  suggestion  of  the  Mongol  in  the  salient  cheekbones  and 
thin  mouth.  No  full-blooded  Tibetan:  his  eyes  were  as  mel¬ 
ancholy,  as  haunting  as  those  of  the  youths  who  live  in  the 
frosty  twilight  of  the  Lake  Baikal  region. 

I  wondered  where  I  had  seen  him  before;  somewhere,  I 
was  certain.  At  the  Mission  quarters  in  Chang-lo?  I 
doubted  that.  It  seemed,  instead,  that  long  ago  my  brain 
had  snapped  a  negative  of  those  eyes  (gloom  and  deep  for¬ 
ests)  and  now  their  reappearance  developed  the  picture. 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Nation,  Inc. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Harry  Hervey. 
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From  the  dazzling  sunshine  I  followed  him  into  the  tem¬ 
ple,  leaving  my  Lama  and  the  Gurkha  escort  with  the 
horses.  The  chapel  smelled  of  incense  and  butter-lamps;  a 
cool,  cavernous  place  where  burnished  treasures  smoldered 
in  the  gloom;  altar  ornaments  and  holy  vessels  of  bronze; 
ancient  Tibetan  chain-armor  and  copper  weapons  embossed 
with  silver  and  turquoise  and  coral.  .  .  . 

I  was  conducted  into  a  courtyard  in  the  rear.  There  the 
glare,  reflected  from  the  flawless  aquamarine  sky,  was 
almost  blinding,  and  a  lone  peach  tree  shivered  in  the  heat 
waves.  The  young  Lama  gestured  toward  several  large  and 
crudely  fashioned  windows  in  the  walls.  Each  was  closed 
with  a  slab  of  stone;  their  very  blankness  was  awesome. 

“There  .  .  .  ?”  I  murmured,  somewhat  shocked. 

He  nodded. 

“In  darkness?”  I  pursued. 

“Some  have  lights  to  read  by,”  he  answered  slowly,  with 
a  clear  enunciation  that  surprised  me.  “Their  lamps  are 
filled  each  day  when  water  and  tsamba-flour  are  given 
them.” 

His  words  conjured  grim  pictures:  an  atrophied  finger 
tracing  a  passage  in  the  Kanjur  or  Buddhist  bible — a  throat 
wrinkled  like  a  mummy’s — or  a  recluse  in  utter  darkness 
digging  at  the  riddle  of  Life  and  Death.  .  .  .  There  was, 
suddenly,  irony  in  the  living  beauty  of  the  peach  tree. 

“It  is  a  life  of  prayer  and  meditation,”  explained  the 
young  monk,  “entered  into  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire 
merit  or  do  penance.  There  are  three  periods:  the  first  is 
six  months,  the  second  three  years  and  ninety  days,  and  the 
last — life.  They” — with  a  wave  toward  the  stone  slabs — 
“are  very  holy  men.” 

Upon  a  suspicion  I  asked:  “You  .  .  .  ?” 

A  nod. 

“But  .  .  .”  Again  words  refused  to  form. 

Something  like  a  smile  stirred  deep  in  his  somber  eyes, 
as  though  he  sensed  my  horror  of  immurement  and  was 
amused  that  one  should  react  against  this  holy  practice. 

“I  enter  the  first  period  in  four  days,”  he  informed  me, 
acquiescence,  even  anticipation,  in  his  tone.  And  he  added 
proudly:  “I  am  from  the  North.  We  Mongolian  Buriats 
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are  descended  from  Arahans,  and  our  duty  toward  Spirit 
transcends  allegiance  to  mere  Flesh.” 

A  word,  an  inflexion,  a  glance,  something;  and  flint  struck 
tinder,  the  spark  flashed. 

“In  Darjeeling!”  I  pronounced  triumphantly,  for  the 
memory  unrolled  like  a  scroll. 

He  nodded,  no  surprise  in  his  face. 

“Yes  .  .  .  Darjeeling.”  A  faint  smile,  a  reminiscent 
smile.  “That  was  before  .  .  .  before  I  solved  the  riddle,” 
he  said  absently.  Then  the  smile  vanished.  “The  Abbot  is 
ill,  but  I  am  permitted  to  entertain  guests.  You  will  have 
tea?” 

We  sat  on  cushions  in  a  great,  dim  room  where  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  the  Buddhist  Sheol  were  frescoed  upon  the  walls  and 
camel-gray  mountains  were  visible  through  the  one  win¬ 
dow.  Chan  Tsering  (for  he  had  told  me  that  was  his  name) 
poured  the  tea — a  sickening  gruel  mixed  with  butter — 
while  two  acolytes,  maroon-clad,  served,  their  sandals  click- 
clacking  on  the  stone  floor. 

“I  met  you  in  the  old  Lama’s  house,”  I  mused,  looking 
over  my  shoulder  so  to  speak,  and  across  a  mental  vista,  into 
a  little  room  where  skull  masks  and  prayer  wheels  and  other 
Lamaistic  emblems  filled  dusty  corners,  and  a  door  opened 
toward  icy,  mauve-flanked  Kinchinjanga.  “You  remember? 
You  were  going  to  teach  me  Russian,”  I  reminded,  smiling, 
“Where  did  you  go?  I  came  back  the  next  day.” 

He  did  not  respond  to  my  smile. 

“We  left  unexpectedly  that  night,  Taglat  and  I,”  he 
answered  solemnly.  “Taglat  was  the  Swami  who  was  with 
me.  He  said  we  were  going  to  Ceylon  and  from  there  to 
Russia.” 

“But  you  didn’t?” 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  unlocked  a  riddle.”  And  after  a 
moment  he  repeated  “A  riddle” — gazing  abstractedly  at 
a  cardinal-red  curtain  from  behind  which  came  the  rattle  of 
prayer  wheels  and  a  monotonous  intonation. 

“I  can  remember  that  I  felt  this  riddle  as  a  boy,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  thoughtfully,  “up  there  where  the  tall  pines  grow  out 
of  the  snow,  near  Verkhni  Udinsk;  even  in  the  monastery 
at  Urga.  ...  A  riddle  about  men. 
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“You  will  understand” — he  spoke  directly  to  me  now — 
“that  I  was  very  young  when  the  Abbot  sent  me  to  Troitze- 
Casavsk  to  learn  Russian  and  English,  yes,  very  young, 
indeed — but  not  too  young  to  see  the  thing,  to  wonder.  I 
used  to  sit  in  the  window  of  the  school  and  watch  the 
Siberian  soldiers  pass,  with  sunlight,  gray  winter  sunlight, 
licking  like  white  tongues  on  their  bayonets.  There  were 
others,  too,  pale  men  from  cities  whose  names  confused  me; 
Chinese  merchants  from  Mai-mai-ch’eng,  and  Khalkas  and 
Chakkars  from  my  own  country;  young  and  old.  But  the 
old  did  not  interest  me;  no;  I  watched  the  young  men; 
watched  them  pass,  watched  them  go — going  where? — and 
felt.  .  .  .  How  shall  I  say?” 

He  made  a  queer  little  gesture.  “Picture  a  turquoise,”  he 
said;  “picture,  in  its  very  heart,  a  flaw.  You  have  seen 
a  blemish  in  one  of  those  stones  and  wished  it  were  not 
there,  yes?  Then  you  understand  how  I  felt  when  I 
watched  the  young  men  pass  in  Troitze-Casavsk. 

“Women  passed,  too.  And  there  were  some  .  .  .  some 
with  lips  blood-red  and  cheeks  white  with  rice  powder  .  .  . 
but  none  so  lovely  as  the  Golden  One;  none.  And,  too,  the 
Abbot  had  warned  me  against  them.” 

A  shadow  had  settled  in  his  eyes.  Apparently  he  did  not 
see  me,  but,  instead,  gazed  beyond  at  a  person  invisible.  It 
was  this  ghost  that  he  addressed. 

From  behind  the  cardinal-red  curtain  came  a  fragment  of 
prayer:  “  lOm  mani  padme  hum!’  O,  Thou  Flower  in  the 
Lotus,  hail! ” 

The  invocation  seemed  to  recall  Chan  Tsering  to  the  fact 
of  my  presence,  and,  as  one  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep, 
he  looked  at  me  and  smiled  apologetically. 

“I  forgot.  You  will  pardon?  But,  you  understand,  you 
cause  me  to  remember — particularly  the  Golden  One  .  .  .” 

“The  Golden  One,”  I  repeated.  “A  woman?” 

Again  retrospection  clouded  his  eyes,  overcasting  them 
with  melancholy  wisdom. 

“It  is  my  dharma  that  I  tell  you  of,”  he  said  softly, 
dreaming  as  he  spoke;  “the  dharma  of  one  who  sought  the 
Way  of  Knowledge.  I  spoke  of  the  Arahans.  ...  An  Ara- 
han  is  one  who  has  reached  the  state  of  Nibbana  or  perfect 
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coolness  after  the  fever  of  the  flesh.  To  attain  this  state 
one  passes  through  the  Nirayas  or  Periods  of  Woe.  In  my 
instance,  the  beginning  of  this  upward  journey — which,  like 
all  soul  pilgrimages,  goes  downward  first — was  when  I  set 
out  for  the  Holy  City  of  Lhassa.  I  was  nineteen,  then,  and 
it  was  my  first  long  journey.  As  a  boy,  I  had  seen  the 
great  caravans  go  south  toward  Tsang  and  Kham,  had 
dreamed  of  the  day  when  I,  too,  would  travel  to  the 
Dwelling  Place  of  the  Auspicious  One.  But  my  dreams 
could  not  approach  the  reality,  the  exquisite  reality,  of 
those  desert  nights.  .  .  .  Campfires  and  the  smell  of  camels 
.  .  .  cold  white  nights  in  the  snows  of  Kokonor,  in  the  icy 
mists  that  hang  between  mountains  mighty  as  the  Red  God 
of  Thunder  .  .  .  nights  when  the  air  was  clear  and  cara¬ 
vans  of  stars  marched  with  us.  The  memory  is  sweet  as 
musk! 

“The  day  after  we  reached  Lhassa,  the  Abbot  took  me 
into  the  Potala,  that  is,  into  the  palace  of  His  Holiness  the 
Dalai  Lama.  Through  a  thousand  halls  we  went,  up  a  thou¬ 
sand  stairs,  and  into  the  very  audience  hall  of  the  Auspi¬ 
cious  One.  He  said  a  mantra  over  tea  and  we  drank.  Then 
he  told  me  that  I  had  been  sent  to  school  in  Troitze-Casavsk 
to  prepare  for  the  time  when  I  would  travel  into  the  country 
of  the  Russians.  That  time  had  come.  The  British  planned 
to  send  great  armies  into  Tibet,  to  destroy  its  towns  and 
its  people,  he  said.  However,  the  king  of  the  Russians  was 
friendly  and  had  dispatched  emissaries  to  Lhassa.  Now 
he,  the  Auspicious  One,  would  return  the  honor.  Taglat 
and  I,  with  another  monk  called  Ghomang  Lobsang,  were 
going  down  into  India  to  the  Bodhi-druma  at  Gaya,  and 
from  there  to  Ceylon,  and  thence  on  a  ship  to  some  Rus¬ 
sian  port.  .  .  .  When  the  Auspicious  One  had  concluded 
the  audience,  he  pronounced  the  blessing  of  the  Three  Kon- 
chog,  and  we  went  back  through  the  thousand  halls  and 
down  the  thousand  stairs. 

“A  few  days  later  we  left  Lhassa,  Taglat,  Ghomang  Lob¬ 
sang  and  I;  traveled  across  the  Ammo  Chu,  past  Chumbi; 
went  down  into  the  world.  And  there  .  .  .  there  I  met  the 
Golden  One.” 

In  the  following  pause  he  sipped  his  tea;  a  perfunctory 
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act.  There  were  no  sounds  in  the  near-by  cloister  now;  no 
sounds  outside;  a  silken  silence. 

“In  Darjeeling,”  he  resumed,  “I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  standing  in  the  bazaar,  staring  at  the  white 
men  who  passed,  when  she  came  down  the  roadway,  with 
the  soft  cling-clong  of  anklets  and  the  dust  rising  in  little 
golden  clouds  about  her  feet.  Her  eyes  .  .  .  her  eyes  were 
brown  and  soft  as  a  night  moth’s  wings,  her  skin  pale  yet 
dusky  under  the  throat.  And  as  she  moved,  the  spangles 
on  her  head-scarf  shivered  like  the  stars  on  a  winter  night. 
She  smiled — yes,  at  me — and  passed.  And  I  followed  .  .  . 
to  watch  the  sun  light  fires  in  her  golden  hair. 

“She  went  to  an  inn  where  there  were  several  other 
women,  all  dressed  as  she.  Jugglers  were  there,  too;  and 
musicians;  and  a  great  crowd  watching.  A  man  was  play¬ 
ing  on  a  lute,  another  beating  a  drum.  She  danced.  And 
as  she  danced,  cobras  rippled  and  swayed  about  her  feet 
like  black  flames.  And  when  they  struck,  when  they  hissed 
their  hate-calls,  she  only  laughed  and  danced  the  faster. 
And  I  stayed  .  .  .  stayed  until  she  ceased,  until  I  saw  her 
coming  toward  me,  smiling,  for  me  to  place  a  coin  on  her 
forehead.  .  .  . 

“The  next  night  we  went  down  from  the  mountains  and 
to  the  Mahabodhi  Temple  in  Buddh-Gaya,  where  the  Sacred 
Bo-tree  whispers  of  the  wisdom  that  Prince  Gautama 
learned  under  its  branches.  And — although  I  tried  to  think 
of  the  goddess  Palden-Ihano  instead — I  thought  always  of 
the  dancing-nautch  of  Darjeeling  as  she  came  toward  me, 
smiling  ...” 

“We  traveled  through  many  towns  and  at  last  came  to 
the  City  of  Seven  Pagodas.  A  strange  city  .  .  .  great 
waves  beat  like  a  drum  on  the  beach,  and  most  of  the 
people  are  black,  quite  black  against  the  white  sand  and 
blue  sky.”  Suddenly  he  glanced  at  me.  “You  are  thinking 
that  in  this  new  country  I  had  forgot  the  riddle.  But  how 
could  I?  It  was  ever  before  me,  in  the  white  lords  who 
passed,  in  the  turbaned  soldiers,  and  in  the  black  and 
brown  men.  But  I  found  the  answer.  .  .  . 

“I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  the  Street  of  Throbbing 
Drums,”  he  announced,  lowering  his  eyes.  “Taglat  and 
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Ghomang  Lobsang  were  not  with  me.  It  was  a  dim  street, 
for  only  a  few  lamps  burned,  and  at  one  end  a  lonely  palm 
leaned  upon  a  purple  sky.  In  a  house  a  drum  was  beating. 
As  I  passed,  it  seemed  to  beat  upon  my  eyes  and  heart.  I 
imagined  I  could  hear  a  musical  cling-clong,  imagined 
I  could  see  her  coming  toward  me,  smiling.  ...  But  did 
I  say  I  passed?  .  .  . 

“A  woman  ran  out  and  caught  my  arm.  She  was  a 
nautch,  dressed  in  silks  crimson  as  a  Manchu  woman’s 
mouth,  and  her  lips,  too,  were  red,  but  red  with  betel-stain. 
From  her  hair  came  the  odor  of  jasmine,  a  sweetness  that 
closed  about  me  like  a  cloud  of  incense.  But  I  drew  away. 
I  would  have  run  had  not  another  woman  appeared  from  a 
house  across  the  street.  She  spoke  angrily  to  the  nautch, 
she  even  struck  her.  And  I  saw  her  face,  pale  as  a  young 
moon  in  the  night.  .  .  .  There  is  a  cobweb  over  that  scene. 
I  remember  that  she  led  me  into  her  house,  and  that  I  went 
— to  watch  the  fires  dance  in  her  golden  hair. 

“She  gave  me  something  to  drink,  something  cool  and 
sweet  like  the  chilled  juice  of  berries.  She  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  spoke  Russian  and  asked  many  questions. 
Russia  was  her  country,  she  said.  But  she  was  not  like 
the  Russian  women  I  had  seen.  .  .  .  Presently,  as  I  sat 
there — ah,  she  was  a  pale  gold  poem  in  the  lamplight! — I 
grew  frightened,  as  I  had  that  day  in  Darjeeling.  I  left. 
At  the  door  her  hand  touched  mine;  yes,  a  thread  of  hair, 
too,  fragrant  as  the  branch  of  a  sandalwood  tree;  and  she 
told  me  not  to  come  again  to  the  Street  of  Throbbing 
Drums.” 

His  voice  tapered  off  into  a  whisper. 

I  remained  silent  for  a  moment,  picturing  the  burnished 
beauty  of  that  half-caste  Magdalene  whom  chance  had 
brought  from  Himalayan  heights  to  the  coast  of  Coroman¬ 
del.  ...  At  length  I  stirred;  sighed. 

“But  you  did  go  back,”  I  pronounced. 

Chan  Tsering  looked  at  me  then,  and  that  illusive,  melan¬ 
choly  smile  slipped  into  his  eyes.  ' 

“The  next  night  Taglat,  Ghomang  Lobsang,  and  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  for  Ceylon  to  visit  the  shrines  at  Anarad- 
hapura  before  sailing  for  Russia.  After  dusk  we  went  out 
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to  a  great  ship  in  the  harbor,  ah,  an  immense  ship!  It 
would  not  leave  until  morning,  Taglat  said.  After  he  and 
Ghomang  Lobsang  were  asleep  I  lay  there,  in  the  midst  of 
men  who  sweated  and  stank,  thinking — thinking.  I  could 
hear  the  surf  on  the  beach,  throbbing  like  a  drum.  I  lis¬ 
tened,  and  my  very  heart  seemed  to  beat  with  it.  I  saw 
her  coming  toward  me,  smiling.  .  .  . 

“And  so  .  .  .  and  so  I  stole  out  on  deck.  A  sampan  was 
beside  the  ship  and  I  bade  the  boatman  take  me  to  the 
beach.  There  I  hesitated,  almost  decided  to  go  back.  When 
I  reached  her  house  I  found  the  door  closed,  but  I  opened  it 
and  went  in  .  . 

A  russet  undernote  had  crept  into  the  sunlight;  the 
mountains,  dim  with  shadow,  locked  the  valley  in  like  a 
stronghold.  I  realized  that  I  had  overstayed  my  time.  Yet 
I  felt  reluctant  to  stir,  felt  that  I  had  a  task  to  perform 
before  leaving. 

“But  surely,”  I  began  desperately,  “surely  you  won’t 
let  ...” 

But  I  didn’t  finish.  For  I  saw  in  his  face  (a  face 
strangely  like  that  of  St.  John  cast  in  bronze  but  for  the 
slight  obliquity  of  the  eyes)  the  unshakable  conviction  of 
the  East.  .  .  . 

“I  could  have  returned  to  Lhassa,”  he  declared,  “and  the 
Auspicious  One,  whom  I  disobeyed,  might  .  .  .  Ah,  only 
God  can  tell  what  might  have  happened!  It  was  too  un¬ 
certain.  I  could  not  go  into  Nirvana  with  a  flaw.  Here, 
in  my  cell,  the  days  will  be  spent  in  prayer  and  penitence. 
And  then  .  .  .” 

He  closed  his  eyes;  quoted: 

“  ‘If  thyself  thou  art  muted  as  a  gong  that  is  broken, 
thou  art  come  to  Nibbana,  the  perfect  stilling  of  the  voice 
of  self-assertion.’  ” 

Then,  suddenly,  his  eyelids  lifted  from  dark,  troubled 
eyes.  “But  in  my  sleep,”  he  said,  “when  I  dream,  I  still  see 
them — the  young  men  going  down  into  the  world;  some 
grave,  some  laughing,  some  heedless  but  all  seeking  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

When  I  last  saw  him  (we  were  riding  over  the  hill  toward 
Dongtse,  and  dusk  lay  thick  on  the  world)  he  looked  like  a 
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pigmy  in  a  giant’s  cup  of  stone.  Behind  him,  the  Lamasery 
blended  into  the  gray  of  the  mountains.  The  very  air  of 
the  valley  seemed  asleep. 


THE  LESSER  GIFT1 

By  LEONARD  L.  HESS 

(From  Phantasmus) 

npHEO,  tramping  through  the  woods,  sunlight  falling  on 
him  in  thick  splashes,  was  superb. 

Anne  had  a  mind  that  was  like  a  shuttered  room  filled 
with  bits  of  delicate  porcelain  and  the  intrusion  of  ideas 
too  worldly  might  wreak  havoc.  But  the  maternal  instinct 
has  not  the  dangerous  feel  and  the  primmest  of  women  may 
coddle  it  without  disrupting  the  delicate  texture  of  their 
beings. 

As  she  watched  Theo  dashing  among  the  trees  she  ex¬ 
claimed  within  herself,  “You  big  boy!  You  great  big  boy!” 
He  was  large  and  supple,  with  heavy  golden  hair.  The 
hand  grasping  an  oak  cudgel  was  like  the  hand  of  a  fair 
giant.  The  suppleness  of  his  step  was  animal.  “You  big 
boy!”  she  repeated,  “You  great  big,  glorious  boy!” 

She  sat  down  on  a  rotted  stump.  A  chipmunk  popped 
between  her  and  Theo.  Theo  advanced  on  it  with  a  sound¬ 
less  tread  over  the  fallen  leaves  and  pine  needles.  He  had 
a  way  with  animals  of  banishing  their  terrors,  and  the  small 
brown  and  black  creature  sat  on  its  haunches  to  wait  for 
him.  He  stooped  and  whistled  a  long,  cooing  call  and  the 
chipmunk  darted  up  his  bare  arm.  Anne  gave  an  ecstatic 
laugh.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  the  man  and  the  little 
animal  in  the  sunshine.  How  white  and  strong  that  arm 
looked,  with  the  tiny,  brown  body  perched  upon  it! 

The  silence  was  deep,  except  for  a  stirring  of  leaves  and 
the  mysterious  noises  of  small,  wild  things,  which  are  not 
sounds  at  all,  running  here  and  there  through  the  woods. 
But  in  the  shadowed  room  of  the  woman’s  soul  the  stillness 
was  not  so  absolute. 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  Phantasmus,  Inc. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Leonard  L.  Hess. 
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“You  big  boy - ”  she  began  again.  But  now  she  did 

not  end  the  thought.  She  was  fascinated  by  that  white, 
powerful  arm.  And  she  grew  aware  of  the  down  upon  it, 
gilded  by  sunlight.  She  wanted  to  touch  that  arm,  to  run  a 
hand  over  it.  She  believed  she  felt  herself  paling  and  inside 
her  was  a  queer  weakness,  right  at  the  heart. 

She  was  thirty-six  and  Theo  Canbridge  twenty-one.  She 
had  been  a  college  mate  of  Theo’s  sister,  Ruth,  who  was 
married  and  had  two  children.  Of  Theo  she  had  seen 
scarcely  anything  before  this  summer.  She  recalled  him 
home  for  a  Christmas  holiday,  a  chubby  boy  of  thirteen, 
who  munched  vast  quantities  of  chocolate;  then  again  as  a 
gawky  adolescent  of  seventeen,  who  seemed  shy  of  her  and 
could  talk,  so  it  appeared,  only  in  monosyllables,  although 
on  occasion  he  let  out  ear-splitting  whoops  of  imprisoned 
energy.  Then  this  summer,  which  she  was  spending  with 
Ruth  and  the  children  in  their  bungalow — a  departure  for 
her  who  had  diligently  kept  house  for  her  father  and  now 
diligently  kept  house  for  her  brother — Theo  had  arrived 
unexpectedly  for  a  few  weeks  of  fishing.  She  had  been 
amazed  at  the  change  in  him.  He  was  a  man,  with  a  deep, 
melodious  voice  at  which  she  sometimes  thrilled.  Why  she 
found  it  a  relief  when  he  played  about  with  the  children, 
Edna  and  Paul,  she  did  not  know.  But  it  was  a  relief. 
And  she  was  glad  to  laugh  in  concord  when  Ruth  said,. 
“You’re  a  big  kid,  Theo.  An  awful  kid.  Do  give  Edna 
her  shovel.  I’ll  buy  you  one.” 

Suddenly  Theo  lost  interest  in  fishing.  He  lounged  about 
the  bungalow  or  stretched  his  large  body  on  the  smooth 
grass  that  sloped  down  to  the  lake.  He  was  not  a  reader. 
He  lazed,  his  big  form  soaking  in  the  warm,  August  sun¬ 
shine.  But  now  and  then  his  blue  eyes,  from  under  blond 
lashes,  followed  Anne  about.  She  was  beautifully  molded, 
with  warm,  mature  curves,  and  she  was  dark,  with  a  vivid 
face  of  healthy  paleness.  After  he  had  watched  her  for  a 
time  he  dozed  off. 

When  he  asked  Anne  to  row  with  him  Ruth  laughed. 

“He’s  growing  quite  gallant,  isn’t  he?” 

“Cut  it,  Ruthl”  Theo  retorted,  blushing..  “Why  don’t 
you  buy  me  that  shovel  you  promise^?” 
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He  rowed  with  tremendous  strokes,  the  water  singing  at 
the  prow.  He  wanted  to  show  her  how  many  newts  there 
were  on  that  island.  “Flock  of  the  little  orange  and  gold 
humdingers.”  And  it  was  quiet  over  there  too.  “You 
can’t  stand  Edna  and  Paul  screeching  around  you  all  the 
time,  can  you?” 

Yes,  it  was  quiet  in  the  solemn,  greenish  depths  of  the 
woods.  Theo  was  like  a  statue  with  the  chipmunk  on  his 
arm.  She  could  not  understand  that  queer  weakness  within 
her.  The  little  bits  of  fragile  porcelain  in  her  mind  were 
being  disturbed.  She  wondered  was  mother  instinct  often 
so  strong,  sending  such  pulses  through  one,  enough  to  make 
one  cry  out,  and  so  eager  for  a  touch  from  the  loved  one. 
Very  abruptly  she  rose.  Under  her  foot  a  twig  snapped  and 
the  chipmunk  darted  away.  Theo  laughed  loudly. 

“Bet  you  saw  a  snake!” 

“No.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  home.” 

“We’ve  only  come.  I’ve  got  to  bag  a  few  newts  for  the 
kids.” 

“Go  along  then.  I’ll  wait  for  you  here.” 

He  dived  through  a  screen  of  bushes  and  the  sound  of  his 
movements  drew  away,  were  gone.  Anne  felt  as  if  she  were 
alone  on  the  island.  The  feeling  of  queer  weakness  passed. 
This  was  better.  She  wished  she  really  were  alone.  She 
almost  wished  Theo  would  not  return.  All  the  little  pieces 
of  porcelain  were  once  more  in  their  places,  quite  safe, 
quite  safe. 

The  sun  was  directly  over  the  pine  at  her  back,  but  Theo 
had  not  returned.  It  was  half  an  hour  since  he  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  An  uneasiness  came  over  her,  increasing  with 
ridiculous  rapidity,  soon  tramping,  as  it  were,  clamorously, 
all  through  her  body.  She  was  sure  nothing  could  have 
happened  to  Theo,  who  knew  every  peculiarity  of  the 
island.  Besides,  this  was  not  wilderness.  And  yet  she  felt 
so  profoundly  alone,  she  was  sure  something  had  gone 
wrong.  Across  the  lake  she  could  discern  the  cove  and  the 
white  streak  of  the  bungalow.  And  she  was  terrified  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  return  alone — alone,  because  some¬ 
thing  unaccountable  had  happened  .to  Theo - 
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Another  half  hour  had  gone.  She  rested  against  the 
straight,  rough  trunk  of  a  pine  and  called  loudly,  startling 
herself  with  the  outburst. 

“Theo!  Theo!  Theo!”  When  the  echoes  had  fled  away 
she  heard  only  the  ripple  of  water  on  the  stony  shore.  She 
called  again,  then  waited,  she  did  not  know  how  long. 

He  broke  into  the  open  to  her  with  a  snapping  of  branches 
and  a  shout. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Anne?  What’s  happened?” 

“You  foolish  boy!  she  cried,  with  a  weak  motion  towards 
him.  “Where  have  you  been?  I’d  no  idea  what  happened 
to  you.” 

He  began  to  laugh  and  drew  a  newt  from  the  pocket  of 
his  shirt.  Then  abruptly  he  dropped  the  squirming  little 
reptile. 

“Why  Anne — you’re  crying!” 

The  arm  she  had  trembled  to  see  in  the  sunlight  was 
around  her  waist.  She  was  strained  against  Theo’s  breast. 
His  lips  clamped  hers  in  a  kiss. 

“Let  me  go,  Theo!  Theo — oh,  you  big  boy — you  kid 
— let  me  go!” 

“I  love  you!” 

“Theo — I’m  like  your  mother!” 

“No!  That’s  talk!  I  love  you!” 

Of  two  things  had  she  become  aware.  This  boy,  facing 
her  in  the  boat,  with  the  grim,  half-ashamed,  determined 
frown,  was  in  love  with  her  and  she  was  in  love  with 
him.  She  saw  now  the  meaning  of  all  his  glances  and  she 
knew  the  meaning  of  the  strange  trembling  that  had  shaken 
herself.  She  knew  too  that  her  body  had  set  fire  to  Theo’s 
young  blood,  that  he  would  have  taken  her,  there,  in  the 
woods,  at  the  least  yielding.  But  her  own  love  was  hopeless. 
She  said  the  word  again  and  again  to  herself.  Hopeless. 
She  did  not  dare  think  that  all  her  maternal  feeling  had  been 
displaced  by  this  other,  sudden  emotion.  She  could  not  let 
him  go  on  like  this,  the  mere  boy  he  was.  No  permanent 
tie  between  them  could  ever  make  her  happy.  He  had 
whispered  marriage  while  he  pressed  her  in  his  arms,  but  he 
had  meant  the  words,  she  was  sure,  for  persuasion,  inno- 
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cently  enough,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  to  gain  her.  She 
knew  too  that  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Theo  was 
no  cad.  She  must  protect  him  against  just  that.  Every¬ 
thing  was  in  her  hands.  Once  she  had  thought  that  any¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  would  horrify  her,  that  she  must  have  felt, 
as  the  saying  is,  “insulted.”  But  she  felt  nothing  of  the 
sort.  The  whole  affair  was  one  of  those  incalculable  occur¬ 
rences  that  sweep  over  life  like  a  storm  over  a  field. 

As  they  tied  the  dory  to  the  rickety  stringpiece,  Ruth,  a 
stalwart,  bronzed  figure  in  her  bathing  suit,  appeared  on 
the  screened  porch  of  the  bungalow. 

“Letter  from  Della,”  she  called  down  to  Theo. 

Theo  mumbled  over  a  rope  and  Ruth  called  again. 

“Letter  from  Della.” 

“Heard  you,”  Theo  said  with  a  growl. 

The  little  girl,  Edna,  who  was  dabbling  her  shell-like  toes 
from  the  end  of  the  stringpiece,  piped  highly, 

“Letter  from  Della.” 

Theo  gave  her  a  glare  which  made  Ruth  laugh. 

Anne  escaped  with  a  word  about  feeling  warm  and  tired 
to  her  room.  Theo  went  off  to  the  back  of  the  bungalow, 
perhaps  there  to  read  the  letter. 

The  thin,  sweet  voices  of  the  children  rose  up  to  Anne  as 
she  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed,  plucking  the  coverlid.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  heard  Ruth  come  upstairs  to  dress,  then  the  maid 
give  the  children  their  supper  and  then  the  thud  of  a  bare 
foot  on  the  planks  of  the  stringpiece. 

The  lake  glowed  in  the  golden  sunset,  the  foliage  was 
afire,  the  stringpiece  was  a  tongue  of  gold  and  the  figure 
of  Theo,  in  a  bathing  suit,  shone  as  in  a  golden  aura.  He 
stood  immovable  for  a  long  time,  then  shot  his  body  in  a 
graceful,  golden  curve,  into  the  air  and  entered  the  water 
with  scarcely  the  splash  of  a  drop.  He  appeared  on  the 
surface  far  from  shore,  swimming  with  long,  leisurely  strokes 
through  the  placid,  now  blue  and  crimson  lake.  Anne 
wondered  when  he  meant  to  turn  around,  but  he  swam  on 
and  on,  leisurely,  resolutely,  as  if  with  the  fixed  purpose 
of  leaving  the  shore  forever  behind  him,  until  his  fair  head 
merged  in  the  dazzling  sheen  spread  over  the  glassy  water. 

The  same  weakness  invaded  Anne’s  breast  and  she  lay 
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down  across  the  bed  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly.  “I 
mustn’t.  Oh,  I  mustn’t.  Now  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  bring 
him  to  Della.  All  I  can.”  She  recalled  how  often  her 
father,  with  his  cool,  gray  eyes  fixed  on  her,  had  said  that 
nothing  in  the  world  was  as  fine  as  sacrifice.  Surely  of  this 
sacrifice  she  would  be  proud.  But  the  tears  forced  them¬ 
selves  through  her  lids. 

Ruth’s  creamy  voice  broke  in  on  her. 

“Anne,  do  come  in  here  and  hook  me  up.  This  old  dress 
is  perfectly  idiotic.” 

The  next  morning  she  was  reading  on  the  stringpiece,  but 
her  thoughts  would  not  stay  on  the  pages.  Theo  said  softly 
behind  her: 

“Aren’t  you  coming  out  with  me?” 

The  agonized  pleading  of  his  tone  and  the  agony  in  his 
eyes,  too,  cut  her,  so  that  she  saw  what  a  terrible  power  over 
him  had  been  given  to  her.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak 
while  she  gazed  into  the  water — followed  the  silver  streak 
of  a  fish — and  he  fumbled  with  the  tow-line  of  the  dory. 
Then  she  said  something  which  she  had  never  thought 
herself  capable  of  saying. 

“I’ll  go — if  you  promise  not  to  make  love  to  me.” 

The  words  had  a  crass  ring  and  the  voice  was  not  like  her 
own.  It  was  a  thing  any  woman  might  have  said,  com¬ 
monly  enough,  in  such  circumstances.  And  then,  through 
the  delicate  adjustment  of  her  mind  a  shudder  ran,  for  she 
heard  a  voice,  a  strange  tightened  voice,  speaking,  “I’m 
going  with  him  and  of  course  he  will  make  love  to  me.” 
She  said  aloud: 

“No,  Theo.  Go  on  alone.” 

“Come,”  he  urged.  “We’ve  got  to  talk  this  out.  You 
can’t  say  no  to  that.” 

She  glanced  towards  the  white  bungalow,  with  its  deep, 
cool  shadows. 

“Ruth’s  gone  up  for  the  mail,”  Theo  said.  “Anne — if  you 
think  I’m  afraid  to  tell  Ruth  I  love  you  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  be  a  foolish  boy,  Theo.” 

“This  is  driving  me  mad.  You  don’t  believe  it - ?” 

She  stepped,  with  a  complete  suspension  of  thought,  into 
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the  dory,  and  in  a  moment  Theo  had  shot  them  far  from 
shore. 

“Not  to  the  island,”  she  cried. 

“All  right.  Anywhere.  All  I  want  is  to  be  alone  with 
you.  You  don’t  believe  I  love  you?  Why  not?  It’s  been 

growing  and  growing - .  Nothing  else  exists.  You  don’t 

want  me  to  be  unhappy,  do  you?  I  believe  you  care  for 

me.  Don’t  you - ?  Well,  don’t  you - ?  It’s  absurd, 

talking  about  our  ages.  If  we  love  we  love,  no  matter  how 
old  or  young  we  are.  Isn’t  that  so?  I  want  you  to  marry 
me.  I  guess  you  think  I  sound  boorish  and  silly.  But  I 
want  you  to  marry  me  because  I  know  you  love  me.  I  felt 
it  yesterday.  There  was  no  mistaking  it,  and  you  have  that 
ridiculous  notion  about  being  too  old  for  me.  It’s  rot. 
Isn’t  it?  Think  about  it.  Isn’t  it  just  rot?  You  think 
I’m  a  kid.  Why?  Don’t  fellows  marry  at  my  age  and 

earlier?  Don’t  they - ?  Anne,  listen  to  me - .  Answer 

me - .  We’ll  be  so  happy  together - ” 

“You’d  never  be  happy  with  me.” 

“Why  not?  Why  not  .  .  .  ?” 

“Theo,  don’t  be  a  big  baby.”  She  had  seen  tears  in  his 
blinking  eyes.  “You  must  be  sensible.  There’s  no  use 
talking  about  this.  It  makes  us  miserable - ” 

“Yes.  And  why  does  it?  Because  you  love  me.  It’s 
as  hard  'for  you  as  for  me - ” 

“Theo,  you’re  forcing  me  to  speak  as  I  shouldn’t.  You 
don’t  love  me,  dear  boy.  It’s — what  they  call  passion - ” 

“Don’t  I  ask  you  to  marry  me?” 

“Of  course.  You’re  a  nice  boy,  Theo,  and  you  would 
ask  me  to.  But  there’s  Della - ” 

“Della!  That  worn-out  calf  love?” 

“You  need  a  girl  like  Della.  Can’t  you  see  the  difference 
our  fifteen  years  would  make — not  now,  maybe — but 
later - ?” 

“What  rotty,  conventional  talk!  You’ve  got  to  say  you 
don’t  love  me,  or  I’ll  never  stop  this.  I’d  be  a  fool  to - ” 

“We’ve  talked  it  over  as  you  wished,”  she  said  evasively. 
“We  must  go  back  now.” 

“Not  the  island?”  he  pleaded. 

“No,  Theo.” 
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He  pivoted  the  dory  and  over  his  shoulder  Anne  saw  the 
cove  and  the  bungalow  leap  nearer. 

Ruth  and  the  children  were  in  the  water. 

“Hello,”  Ruth  said,  “Anne  can’t  you  ever  say  no  to  the 
handsome  cavalier?  Get  your  things  on  and  come  in.” 

The  handsome  cavalier,  frowning,  stood  up  in  the  dory 
and  leaped  lightly  overboard,  dressed.  The  dory  scarcely 
bobbed.  Anne,  her  eyes  on  Theo  swimming  around  the 
children,  set  in  the  oars  and  made  for  shore. 

Her  form,  white,  strongly  molded,  met  her  gaze  from  the 
sunny  depths  of  the  dresser  mirror.  She  drew  hastily 
away.  She  paused  at  the  sound  of  Theo’s  steps  on  the 
stairs  and  Ruth  shouting  up  from  the  lake: 

“You’ll  flood  the  bungalow,  Theo.  Wait  until  you’re 
dry!” 

The  rush  of  Theo  into  his  room.  Silence,  except  from  the 
lake  where  Ruth  and  the  children  splashed  and  shrieked, 
and  downstairs  the  faint  pottering  of  the  maid. 

Anne,  unclothed,  mechanically  rolled  up  the  mass  of  her 
black,  heavy  hair.  She  was  miserable.  Why  should  she 
not  have  Theo,  why  not  let  him  marry  her?  Down  there 
Ruth  was  frolicking  with  her  young  ones  and  tomorrow 
night  her  husband,  Paul  the  First,  as  she  called  him,  would 
be  up.  She  paused  in  her  meditations.  What  had  all  that 
to  do  with  her — with  her  and  Theo? 

If  only  she  could  be  sure  he  wanted  her  for  something 
more  than  her  body,  if  only  for  a  little  more.  He  might 
not  tire  then  of  her,  and  the  difference  in  their  ages  would 
be  easily  spanned.  She  had  another  glimpse  of  herself  in 
the  bright  mirror,  her  body  rosy  and  warm.  Thirty-six. 
Did  she  look  it?  Slowly  she  bent  to  the  glass.  Her  face 
did,  she  saw,  having  no  longer  an  unsullied  purity  of  line. 
A  queer  thing  happened.  Very  clearly  Della  Leighton’s 
face  seemed  to  appear  looking  into  the  mirror  beside  her 
own;  a  fresh,  cool,  young  face.  Theo  must  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Della’s  face  faded  and  Anne  scrutinized  again  her 
own  rounded  form  that  had  snared  the  boy  so  completely. 
She  must  shield  him  from  it.  It  would  never,  never  do. 
The  debate  of  these  thoughts  for  an  instant  made  her  flush 
with  shame,  for  she  had  a  vision  of  the  cool,  immaculate 
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home  of  her  father.  She  got  quickly  into  her  suit  and  ran 
downstairs.  The  plunge  into  the  cold  water  made  her  gasp 
with  relief.  She  swam  to  Ruth,  who  had  perched  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  the  raft. 

Paul  the  First  arrived  the  following  afternoon,  and  a  circle, 
intimate,  intangible,  yet  not  to  be  mistaken,  closed  around 
husband  and  wife  and  shut  the  others  out.  After  supper, 
while  the  glow  of  day  was  still  in  the  heavens,  Ruth  and 
Paul  set  out  to  walk  in  the  dusk  on  the  long,  gray  road. 

Anne  sat  on  the  stringpiece,  watching  the  night  deepen, 
the  hills  receding  behind  the  purple  veil  drawing  gauzily 
over  the  lake,  and  the  stars  coming  out  in  spangled  galaxies 
on  the  blue.  Behind  her  the  bungalow  shimmered  grayly 
amidst  the  dark  foliage.  Over  her  head  whirred  the  bats, 
like  gray  spirits  abroad  without  rest. 

She  had  kept  to  her  room  nearly  all  the  day  and  Theo  had 
gone  on  a  long  tramp.  They  saw  each  other  only  at  supper 
and  there,  to  her  relief,  Paul  the  First  fired  questions  and 
comments  like  strings  of  firecrackers.  She  did  not  know 
where  Theo  now  was,  for  after  supper  he  had  vanished. 

She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped,  as  her  mother  used  to  sit 
when  she  prayed  inwardly.  She  was  not  too  burned  out,  as 
she  knew  now,  to  flare  to  youth.  The  warm  summer  night 
enfolded  her  and  the  luminous  beauty,  sleeping  on  the  lake, 
made  her  sob  with  a  strange  pain.  She  began  to  cry,  but 
softly,  not  wanting  to  disturb  the  quiet  night.  What  a 
trick  of  fate,  this,  making  her  fall  in  love  with  a  mere  boy. 
A  step  on  the  boards  brought  her  to  her  feet.  It  was  Theo. 

“That  you,  Anne?  I’m  going  out  for  horned  pout. 
There  won’t  be  a  moon,  so  they  ought  to  run  well.” 

A  match  blazed  as  he  lit  a  lantern,  in  whose  yellow  rays 
his  face  looked  unfamiliar  to  her. 

“You  going  to  sit  down  here  for  a  bit?”  he  asked. 

After  a  long  moment  she  answered,  clutching  the  rickety 
rail  of  the  stringpiece: 

“Would  I  be  in  your  way,  in  the  boat?” 

He  too  took  long  to  speak  and  it  was  plain  how  he  fought 
to  make  his  voice  casual. 

“Not  at  all.  Glad  to  have  you.  Get  in.” 

He  held  her  arm  as  she  stepped  into  the  restless  dory  and 
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then,  having  dropped  in  his  fishing  implements,  he  cast  off. 
The  lantern  between  them  on  a  seat  threw  grotesque  lights 
and  shadows.  Theo  rowed  noiselessly  along  the  black  shore. 
Neither  spoke.  She  wondered  what  were  his  thoughts  as 
to  why  she  had  come  with  him.  What  did  it  matter?  It 
was  better  here  than  on  the  shore  alone.  Watching  his  face 
in  the  lantern  glow  she  did  not  feel  so  utterly  miserable. 

“Anne,”  he  said  suddenly. 

“What - ?” 

“You  know.” 

“No  use,  Theo - ” 

“Then  why  are  you  here  with  me?” 

“It  was  so  lonely,  Theo.” 

“What  a  night  it  is!  Anne - ?” 

“No,  Theo.” 

“You  don’t  trust  me.” 

“Your  marrying  me?  I  don’t  care  about  that.  I  care 
only  about  you, — your  happiness - ” 

“Well  then - ” 

“We’re  going  in  to  shore!  Why - ?” 

“Curse  the  horned  pout!” 

“Let’s  stay  out  here!” 

“You  know  this  place, — just  below  Meade’s,  that  bit  of 
open  land.  I  can’t  bear  you  sitting  there,  my  arms  not 
able  to  reach  you ” 

“No,  Theo,  it  can’t  be - ” 

The  keel  of  the  dory  slithered  up  the  pebbles  which  glim¬ 
mered  in  the  shallow  water.  Theo  sprang  out,  drawing  up 
the  prow.  He  reached  over  for  Anne.  She  shrank  back, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  when  he  caught  her  and  lifted  her 
out,  so  she  felt  the  tremendous  beating  of  his  heart  against 
her  breast.  She  grew  afraid  and  began  to  struggle. 

“Oh,  Theo, — you  mustn’t!  Please,  Theo - !” 

“Not  now?”  he  cried,  amazed.  “Anne,  don’t  be  so  cruel 
to  me! ” 

An  instant  she  thought,  “Let  come  what  will,”  and  her 
dry  lips  sought  his  and  clung  to  them  and  she  felt,  with 
those  quick,  unnumbered  kisses,  as  if  life  and  soul  were 
being  drained  out  of  her.  Her  body  grew  taut  in  his  arms. 
And  then,  in  a  burst  of  truth  that  was  like  the  laughter  of 
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mockery,  she  knew  she  could  not  surrender, — not  for  his 
sake,  or  because  of  any  abstractions,  but  because  she  was 
afraid.  The  years  behind  her  had  counted.  In  a  veritable 
terror  she  fought  against  him.  That,  she  knew,  too,  was  why 

she  could  not  tell  him  he  need  not  marry  her - .  No 

theories.  Tradition.  Blood. 

He  could  not  believe  she  meant  to  deny  him  at  this  last 
moment,  after  those  frantic  kisses,  with  both  of  them 
wrapped  in  the  pellucid  night.  So  he  drew  back  from  her, 
strained  his  eyes  through  the  dark  to  see  her  face,  sank  his 
eyes  into  his  hands. 

“Anne,”  he  groaned,  “why  are  you  doing  this?” 

She  lied: 

“You  know  why.  I’ve  been  forgetting  myself.”  She 
sharpened  her  voice.  “You’ve  no  right — I  was  wrong  to 
let  you.  We  should  be  respectable  people.” 

They  could  hear,  in  the  darkness,  the  very  breathing  of 
the  large  night.  They  were  only  two  shadows  to  each  other, 
standing  apart  in  a  vast  mystery,  with  nothing  of  the  real 
world  only  the  yellow  beams  cast  faintly  by  the  lantern  in 
the  dory.  And  that  seemed  far  away.  Then  that  other 
shadow  moved  towards  her  and  threw  itself  at  her  feet. 

“Forgive  me,  Anne.  If  anyone  had  told  me  I’d  thought 

of  this  with  you - .  Forgive  me,  Anne.  What  a  beast  I 

am!  Anne,  you’ve  been  wonderful.  You  should  have 
struck  me  and  not  given  me  another  look.” 

“Theo,  get  up,”  she  said  weakly. 

They  stumbled  together  to  the  boat.  The  drip  of  the 
oars  was  the  only  sound  on  their  homeward  way. 

As  they  landed,  the  light  went  out  in  Paul  the  First’s 
and  Ruth’s  room.  They  moved  quietly  with  the  lantern  up 
the  path  to  the  porch.  Anne  fled  up  the  stairs.  She  heard 
Theo  murmur  with  contrition:  “Anne.  Oh,  Anne - ” 

When  her  door  was  closed  she  cried  bitterly,  stifling  the 
sounds  against  her  arm.  Down  on  the  porch  Theo  was 
pacing,  trying  not  to  be  heard.  But  the  wood  creaked. 
What  could  she  do  for  him?  Could  she  go  down,  try  some 
words  of  comfort?  In  answer  to  that  thought  she  undressed 
hurriedly  so  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  go  down. 
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She  crept  shivering  into  bed,  leadenly  tired  but  wide 
awake.  Her  wrist  watch  on  the  dresser  ticked  distinctly 
through  the  dark  and  inside  her  something  seemed  to  be 
ticking  in  unison.  Presently  she  heard  Theo’s  feet  on  the 
stairs,  then  the  shutting  of  his  door. 

The  sheets,  the  pillow,  the  light  cover  began  to  burn  her 
like  fire.  She  threw  everything  off.  That  was  better. 
The  cooling  night  ran  tremulous,  soothing  fingers  over  her 
hot  body.  But  even  so,  she  could  not  sleep.  There  seemed 
to  be  pulses  all  through  her,  beating  painfully  and  at  times 
she  thought  she  could  feel  the  blood  leap  through  her  veins. 
She  could  see  a  group  of  stars  in  a  silver  diadem  low  on  the 
lake,  and  on  them  she  set  her  eyes  until  the  stars  began  to 
dance  and  gyrate  and  she  shut  her  eyes  until  they  were 
scalded  with  tears.  She  feared  that  her  sobs  would  sound 
through  the  thin  walls  and  she  dug  her  face  into  the  torrid 
pillow. 

A  faint  strip  of  dawn  smudged  the  blackness.  Anne  could 
have  cried  with  joy  that  the  dawn  had  come.  Her  ear 
caught  the  splash  of  a  body  in  the  water.  She  had  heard 
no  one  moving  downstairs.  She  sprang  to  the  window.  It 
was  dark  below  and  she  saw  nothing.  Unbidden,  some 
words  spoken  jestingly  by  Ruth  galloped  into  her  memory. 

“If  you  ever  hear  anyone  splashing  about  at  dawn,  don’t 
look.  It’ll  be  Theo  swimming  out,  I  presume,  to  meet 
Eve.” 

She  drew  away  from  the  window.  But  a  resistless  force 
dragged  her  back.  On  the  lake  lay  a  vaporous  opalescence 
and  the  air  all  about  was  beginning  to  shimmer  with  a  milky 
light.  Anne,  hand  to  throat,  waited.  Then  he  emerged 
from  the  gray  water  and  stood  at  the  tip  of  the  stringpiece. 
Theo.  His  nude  body  glimmered  in  the  growing  dawn. 
He  stretched  a-tiptoe.  The  woman  feasted  her  sight  on 
him.  Her  throat  throbbed.  She  was  sick  with  trembling. 
At  last  she  crept  away.  She  despised  herself  for  having 
looked.  Yet  she  sought  to  press  that  gleaming  image  on 
her  tortured  brain. 

It  would  be  folly  for  her  to  remain  here  longer.  At 
breakfast,  then,  she  announced  that  she  must  go  home. 
They  laid  down  knives  and  forks  and  Edna  and  little  Paul 
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made  squeals  of  disappointment.  Only  Theo,  she  saw  by 
his  wounded  eyes,  understood.  She  could  not  face  Theo. 
It  was  as  if  it  were  he  who  had  seen  her  naked. 

On  the  sleeper  that  night  she  tossed  again,  weary  and 
sleepless,  with,  ever  recurring,  a  shining  form  rising  like  a 
water  god  from  the  dawn-gray  lake. 

It  was  as  hopeless  as  if  she  had  remained  near  him.  “I 
must  have  him,”  she  cried  to  herself.  “I  can’t  live  without 
him.”  If  he  would  marry  her  now,  she  would  no  longer 
scruple.  She  was  urged  to  return  to  the  lake,  aching  for 
the  solitude  of  the  island  with  him,  the  waters  dark  and 
dangerous  at  night.  But  she  did  not  go. 

In  two  weeks  he  was  back  in  the  city.  Ruth  and  the 
children  would  not  return  until  late  September  and  won¬ 
dered  would  she  meet  Theo  before  then.  It  was  Ruth  who 
had  written  that  he  was  back. 

She  sat  in  the  cozy  drawing  room.  Her  brother  was  out 
West  and  the  apartment  was  hers  in  all  its  dim  silence.  The 
maid  was  not  in  either.  A  cool  breeze  drifted  the  gossamer 
curtains  and  Anne  lay  back  on  the  window  seat,  looking 
out  into  the  fragrant,  blue  evening.  She  had  always  loved 
these  evenings,  and  the  room  pale  behind  her,  so  attuned  to 
the  dim,  calm  quietness  of  her  spirit.  But  now  that  her 
spirit  was  no  longer  calm  the  twilight  loneliness  made  her 
restive,  and  the  bloom  of  the  evening  brought  to  her  a  poig¬ 
nant  anguish  which  settled  deeper  and  deeper. 

She  waited  until  dark  had  fallen,  when  she  groped  to  the 
telephone  and  called  Theo.  She  had  to  wait  for  him  to 
answer,  meanwhile  faint  and  afraid.  She  wished  she  had 
lit  a  lamp,  the  darkness  was  so  crowded  with  pursuing 
images - 

“Theo.  How  are  you - ?  I  shouldn’t  have  run  off  like 

that.  Theo,  be  a  good  boy  and  forgive  me.  And  Theo, — 
will  you  come  over?  I’m  deadly  lonesome.  Please  Theo, 

if  you — if  you  love  me - ”  Her  voice  trailed  off  and  she 

hung  up  without  being  sure  what  he  answered. 

She  turned  on  a  lamp  with  a  pearl-gray  shade  and  sat 
again  in  the  window  seat.  She  had  a  fit  of  trembling  which 
made  her  clutch  the  silk  cushions.  She  was  horribly  afraid. 
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She  was  startled  by  the  haste  with  which  he  came. 

“Anne.” 

“Theo.” 

Now  he  sat  at  the  window  and  she  a  little  way  off.  His 
head  and  shoulders  were  strongly  outlined  against  the  lumi¬ 
nous  pane. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  done  what  I  did,”  she  murmured.  “I 
know  I  hurt  you,  Theo.” 

“It  hurt,”  he  said  a  trifle  gruffly. 

“I — I’ve  been  thinking  about  it -  Theo!”  She  flung 

herself  beside  him  in  the  window  seat  and  gripped  his 
hands.  “I  think — we  might  be  happy — married - ” 

He  did  not  answer.  If  he  had  changed  about  that  she 
would  die,  she  was  sure  she  would  die.  Then  after  a  long 
time  his  arm  crept  around  her  waist  and  she  thought  that 
was  a  forerunner  to  his  reply.  Joy  flooded  her  as  she  waited 
for  his  words. 

But  something  happened,  dazed  her.  His  kisses  fell  like 
live  coals  upon  her  face,  her  lips,  her  throat,  her  shoulder 
which  he  had  abruptly  bared.  She  thrust  her  hands  upward 
against  her  face. 

“Theo — !  .  What  are  you  doing?  Theo — !” 

She  tore  from  his  grasp,  crying  bitterly.  It  was  terrible 
to  stir  his  lust  like  that,  so  that  he  became  wild,  like  a  beast. 
She  had  heard  vaguely  how  women  of  her  age  made  some 
young  boys  lustful, — and  here  it  was, — horrible.  And  more 
horrible  yet,  she  loved  him. 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  stammered.  “You  want  me — 

and  yet -  Why  not,  with  the  beauty  of  the  night  in 

here — ?” 

“You’d  better  go.  We  don’t  seem  to  comprehend  each 
other  after  all.” 

He  wavered,  then  went  out  without  another  word.  She 
knelt  at  the  window  and  strained  to  see  his  form  fade  from 
sight  in  the  darkness.  All  her  strength  seemed  to  go  away 
with  him. 

For  some  women,  she  saw,  to  give  themselves  meant 
weakness;  for  her  it  would  have  meant  a  strength  which  she 
had  not.  Then  this  torturing  problem  was  solved  in  an 
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unforeseen  way.  Theo  fell  ill,  so  ill  that  Ruth  had  to  come 
home  to  take  charge  of  him.  It  was  pneumonia. 

Through  the  suspended  period  of  the  crisis  Anne  was  like 
a  dead  woman.  All  motion  of  life  about  her  seemed  to  have 
stopped.  But  the  crisis  passed  and  Theo  was  safe.  His 
face,  white  and  emaciated,  the  features  sharp  and  the  eyes 
hollow,  was  sunk  deep  into  the  pillow,  the  golden  hair  like 
a  halo  about  it.  He  looked  so  weak,  Anne  cried  when  she 
remembered  his  old  strength.  She  hurried  away  one  after¬ 
noon  as  Della  Leighton  came  in,  and  she  wondered  was  she 
surrendering  him  to  Della,  who  had  smiled  on  him  so 
youngly,  so  radiantly. 

She  must  buy  him  a  gift  now. 

September  sunlight  gilded  the  streets. 

What  was  she  to  get  him?  What  would  please  him  most? 

How  delicious  that  breeze  was,  flowing  up  the  avenue 
from  the  park!  It  was  as  if,  with  Theo’s  recovery,  creation 
was  moving  once  more  on  its  accustomed  way. 

She  looked  into  the  munificent,  glittering  shops,  search¬ 
ing  for  the  very  thing  to  delight  Theo’s  heart.  Here  was  a 
display  of  pipes,  enticing,  comfortable.  No.  He  must  not 
smoke.  Not  for  a  long  time.  Here  was  neckwear,  soft, 
rich  silk  that  made  you  want  to  run  it  over  your  cheek. 
No,  not  that  either.  That  was  a  trifle  commonplace. 
Something  to  give  him  purer  joy  she  wanted. 

A  day  like  this  made  her  desirous  of  far-away  places, — 
flying  off, — wandering. 

Something  to  take  poor  Theo  in  spirit  from  his  monot¬ 
onous  bed.  If  he  were  a  reader - 

She  had  a  great  love  for  books.  There  were  books  that 
took  one  so  far  off,  beyond  one’s  mundane  troubles,  rested 
and  refreshed  one.  Perhaps  Theo  would  read  a  few  pages — 
She  recalled  what  joy  she  had  found  in  tales  of  the  Orient, 
of  tropic  seas - 

Here  was  the  very  thing, — these  two  volumes  by  a  man 
who  had  sailed  among  the  islands  of  the  warm,  south  seas. 
The  books  were  dispatched  to  Theo  with  a  little  note,  a 
hope  for  his  enjoyment  of  them. 

Plow  lovely,  that  bright  sunshine,  and  that  fragrant 
breeze - 
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It  was  so  thrilling  to  see  him  sitting  up  against  the 
pillows,  with  the  sunlight  on  him.  One  of  her  books  was 
face  open  on  the  bed. 

“Dear  Anne,”  he  said.  “You’re  so  very  good  to  me.” 

“What  nonsense,  Theo!” 

“But  you  are.  I’ve  read  half  of  this.  It’s  great.  This 
old  boy  was  there  all  right.  You  can  see  that.  Sit  down 
next  to  me,  will  you?” 

He  took  her  hand  tentatively,  stroked  the  wrist  below 
the  frill  of  the  sleeve,  looked  at  her  watch. 

“Anne,  I  do  love  you,  really - ” 

“Theo,  think  only  of  growing  strong - ” 

“All  that  happened,  Anne — that  seems  like  a  bad  dream 
now - ” 

“Please  don’t  speak  of  it - ” 

“Anne — really,  I  love  you - ” 

“Hush.” 

The  nurse  had  come  in,  then  Ruth.  And  now  Edna  and 
little  Paul,  awed  by  weeks  of  enforced  silence,  hovered  in 
the  doorway.  Anne  caught  them  to  her  and  stroked  their 
soft,  young  bodies.  She  felt  joyous.  Theo’s  words  had 
given  her  a  vague  hope.  Aglow,  she  hurried  out  into  the 
brisk  autumn  afternoon. 

Theo  was  well  enough  to  go  riding,  as  Anne  found  one 
afternoon  when  she  met  him  and  Ruth  stepping  into  the 
automobile.  He  was  gaunt,  but  alert  and  smiling. 

“Come  along,  Anne,”  Ruth  said.  “This  duffer  says  he 
wants  to  ride  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

“And  perhaps  fall  off,”  said  Theo.  “At  any  rate  I  want 
to  see  the  ocean.  Make  it  Far  Rockaway,  Rogers.” 

They  kept  up  a  brisk  chatter,  but  when  they  had  come 
in  view  of  the  sea,  Theo  fell  silent.  He  gazed  steadily  out 
to  the  horizon  and  his  eyes  followed  a  sail  that  moved  before 
the  wind.  Anne  saw  come  into  his  ey6s  a  distant  look  and 
a  gleam  of  excitement.  Presently,  nearer  shore,  another 
boat  appeared,  quite  close  in,  scudding  merrily  with  full 
sails.  Theo  rested  a  thin,  pale  hand  on  the  car  door  and 
bent  forward  as  if  all  his  consciousness  were  wrapped  in 
that  shining  sail. 
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Now  his  thoughts,  too,  were  taking  sail,  scudding  before 
the  wind,  dipping  into  the  green,  spraying  waves,  veering, 
tacking,  spanking  like  sails  themselves,  flying  on  and  on  and 
on,  through  the  green-blue  seas,  off  to  the  waters  where 
palms  plume  the  opal  isles. 

“It’s  growing  chilly,”  Anne  said.  “Theo,  don’t  you  think 
we’d  better  go?” 

With  a  start  he  came  back  into  this  world. 

“If  you  say  so.” 

It  was  Ruth  on  the  telephone,  a  week  later.  Anne  was 
not  sure  she  was  hearing  aright. 

“You  say,  going  away,  Ruth?  Is  that  what  you  say?” 

“Yes — quite  set.  Nothing  to  keep  him,  is  there — ?” 

“Of  course  not —  Ah  yes.  I’ll  see  you  soon - ” 

Theo  was  going  away,  to  the  Orient,  Ruth  had  said. 
Anne’s  thoughts  hung  as  if  over  a  chasm. 

There  was  a  note  from  Theo  the  next  morning  and  Anne 
could  almost  hear  Ruth  saying  to  him,  “Why  don’t  you 
write  to  Anne?” 

“Dear  Anne,”  the  note  said,  “I’ve  gotten  the  most  awful 
case  of  wanderlust.  I  must  see  the  East.  That  fellow  you 
sent  me  writes  about  it  so  your  blood  just  sings  out  for  it. 
Queer  your  book  should  have  done  that,  isn’t  it?  I  don’t 
know  just  where  I’m  going,  but  I’m  going  in  a  very  few 
days.  I’m  foot-loose  and  I  can  throw  a  collar  into  a  suitcase 
and  be  off  for  the  palm-green  shores.  If  a  shark  or  the 
Maoris  don’t  get  me  I  may  be  back  some  day.  The  trouble 
was  I  had  nothing  to  do  here  and  too  much  money  to  do  it 

with.  That’s  what  led  to — you  know -  Don’t  think 

too  badly  of  me  for  it.  Think  kind  things  of  your  wander¬ 
ing  Theo.  I’ll  run  in  before  I  go.” 

The  steamer  bearing  him  off  to  Argentine  floated  into  the 
haze  that  moved  over  the  bay.  He  was  going  around  the 
Horn.  Anne  stood  outside  the  family  group,  dry-eyed,  but 
crying  hopelessly  within  her.  She  wondered  whether,  after 
all,  she  should  not  have  given  him  the  greater  gift  and  kept 
him  with  her.  That  lesser  gift  had  lost  him  for  her  forever. 
Now  it  was  too  late -  Perhaps  she  could  restore  the  bits 
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of  fragile  porcelain  in  her  spirit  and  live  quietly  again,  as 
in  a  dim,  shuttered  room,  now  that  this  passion  must  die. 

“Coming,  Anne?”  Ruth  called  along  the  pier.  “Funny 
to  think  that  the  kid’s  gone,  isn’t  it?” 

The  kid!  None  had  ever  seemed  more  to  her  the  entire 
and  essential  man. 

About  a  year  later  Ruth  said  to  her  with  a  laugh: 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  kid  writing  real  love  letters  to 
Della?  He  really  and  truly  means  them.  Says  he’s  coming 
to  fetch  her  and  give  her  a  coral  island  for  his  wedding  gift.” 

Anne  smiled.  But  there  was  a  sharp  wince  at  her  heart. 
Then  she  smiled  again,  more  freely.  It  was  something  to 
have  the  delicate  porcelain  intact. 


GRUDGES1 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

(From  Liberty) 


“  YES!  But  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  your 
mother?” 

“Nothing’s  the  matter  with  my  mother!  What  do  you 
mean,  Honey?  What’s  the  matter  with  my  mother?” 

“O — well! — never  mind!  I  just  wondered.  I’m  sorry.” 

“But  wait  a  minute,  Orilla!  What  you  getting  at?  What 
do  you  think  is  the  matter  with  my  mother?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Sid,  darling.  I  didn’t  say  anything  was 
the  matter.  I  just - ” 

“You  did,  too,  Orilla — you  said - ” 

“I  didn’t.  I  only  asked - ” 

“But  it’s  the  same  as - ” 

“No,  it  isn’t,  Siddiboy.  Let’s  not  quarrel — yet,  dearie. 
It’s  our  honeymoon  still,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  thought  it  was,  but — hasn’t  Mother  been  a  perfect 
angel  to  you,  Orilla?  Considering  she’d  never  laid  eyes  on 
you  till  I  brought  you  home?  It  isn’t  every  mother - ” 

“O,  yes.  She’s  been  wonderful  to  me,  but - ” 

“Well,  she’s  certainly  treated  me  all  right,  and  considering 
how  I  sprung  a  bride  on  her  without  warning,  it  isn’t 
every  mother  who - ” 

“No,  indeed,  she’s  been  wonderful  to  you,  Siddiboy — 
and  to  us.” 

“Well,  then  who — who  hasn’t  she  been  wonderful  to?” 

“O,  nobody — nothing.  Please  don’t  let’s  harp  on  it.” 

“Harp  on  it?  I’m  not  harping  on  it.  I  just  wanted  to 
know.  Mothers-in-law  have  such  a  reputation  for  being 
mean  that  I  was  tickled  to  death  the  way  Mother  has  treated 
you !  ” 

“Yes,  indeed,  she’s  been  wonderful.  I  love  her  for  it.” 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Coloroto  Corporation. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Rupert  Hughes. 
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“Then  why  did  you - ” 

“And  if  I  ever  live  to  become  a  mother-in-law,  I’ll  try  to 
pattern  after  your  mother’s  example.” 

“Well,  you’ll  be  a  mother-in-law  all  right  one  of  these 
days — if  I  live — or  if  I  don’t,  for  that  matter.  I  suppose 
you’d  marry  some  one  else  if  I - ” 

“O,  darling!  Don’t!  Don’t!  Don’t!” 

“All  right,  I  won’t.  We’ll  live  together  till  we  grow  so 
old  the  Board  of  Health  will  have  to  push  us  off  the  dock, 
won’t  we?” 

“Yes,  sweet  love.” 

“That’s  the  chat!  Kiss  me  again.  We’re  the  happiest 
couple  that  ever  lived,  aren’t  we?” 

“Ab-so-lu-ooh !  -ooh !  -tely !  ” 

“And  always  going  to  be?” 

“Forever  and  ever,  amen!” 

“Look  at  my  father  and  mother — ours,  I  mean!  Lived 
together  over  forty  years  and  still  going  strong.  Not  a 
thought  of  a  divorce.  And  divorce  is  easy  in  this  State,  too. 
Easy  as  falling  off  a  log.” 

“Is  that  why  you  brought  me  here  to  live?” 

“Listen  at  her!  You  little  devil!  You’re  the  wittiest 
woman  on  earth,  and  the  prettiest!  I  wouldn’t  give  you  up 
for  all  of  the  women  in  the  world!” 

“I  hope  not!  You’d  have  a  hard  time  supporting  them.” 

“That’s  right,  too.  I  got  my  work  cut  out  supplying  you 
with  what  you  got  a  right  to  have.  But  rich  or  poor  our 
life  is  going  to  be  one  long  honeymoon,  isn’t  it?  Isn’t  it?” 

“I  hope  so,  Honey.  O,  I  do  hope  so.” 

“You  hope  so?  I  know  so!  Why  do  you  look  so  dog- 
goned  dubious  when  you  say,  T  hope  so’?” 

“Did  I  look  sad?  I  was  just  wondering,  I  guess.” 

“Wondering  what?” 

“O,  nothing!” 

“Good  Lord,  what  you  so  blue  about  all  of  a  sudden?” 

“Blue?  Me?  I’m  as  happy  as  a  lark.” 

“A  mud  lark,  I  guess  you  mean.  Your  lips  are  smiling, 
but  they  look  like  they  were  hard  to  hold  up.  And  what 
you  said  a  minute  ago  about  YVhat’s  the  matter  with 
Mother’ - 
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“O  Lord,  Sid,  you’re  not  back  at  that  again?” 

“Well,  it  worries  me.  I  don’t  know  you  women  very 
well.  You’re  the  first  one  I  ever  married,  and  Mother’s  the 
only  mother  I  ever  had.” 

“And  the  only  mother-in-law  I  ever  had — or  hope  to 
have.” 

“Then  why  did  you  say - ” 

“Are  you  determined  to  start  a  row,  Sweetheart?” 

“Me  start  a  row?  I  never  started  one  in  my  life.  But 
I’m  determined  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  picking  on 
my  poor  mother  when  she’s  been  simply  perfect  to  you,  and 
you  admit  it.  Good  heavens,  what  kind  of  a  dog  would  I 
be  to  let  anybody  pick  on  the  best  mother  a  man  ever 
had.” 

“Have  I  picked  on  her?” 

“Well,  who  hasn’t  she  been  wonderful  to?” 

(Shut  teeth  and  silence.) 

“Do  you  mean  my  father?” 

(Shut  teeth  and  silence,  but  a  certain  look  in  the  eyes.) 

“O,  well,  she  may  be  a  bit  rough  on  Dad.  But  he  doesn’t 
mind.  It’s  just  her  way.  He’s  used  to  it.  He’s  the  best 
father  in  the  world,  but  it’s  just  Mother’s  way.  He’s  used 
to  it.  A  fine  man,  isn’t  he?  Great  old  Dad!  And  crazy 
about  you.” 

(Silence  and  tears  all  at  once.) 

“Why,  Honey,  what’s  the  matter?  Are  you  crying  about 
poor  old  Dad?” 

A  straight  wet  stare  of  the  eyes.  Swallowing  of  lumps. 
A  sudden  gush  of  emotion  from  the  young  bride. 

“He’s  so  kind,  your  father!  So  brave,  so  tired,  so  tender, 
so  hard-worked  and  humble,  with  such  a  fine  mind!  And 
all  he  gets  is — why  does  your  mother  seem  to  hate  him  so?” 

“She  doesn’t  hate  him,  Honey.  She  loves  him.  It’s  just 
her  way.  You  ought  to  see  her  when  he’s  sick — sits  up  all 
night  for  days  and  nights.” 

“But  why  doesn’t  she  ever  give  him  a  kind  word,  or  even 
a  look  of  love,  or  a  caress?  He  gives  her  compliments 
enough,  but  does  he  ever  get  one?” 

“O,  Mother’s  not  the  complimentary  kind.” 

“She  praises  you  all  the  time.  And  me,  too.  She  flattered 
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me  to  death,  and  petted  me  and  tried  to  make  me  at  home 
here.” 

“That’s  the  talk!  I’m  glad  you  appreciate  what  a  fine 
woman  she  is.  It  isn’t  every  mother-in-law - ” 

“But  she  treats  your  father  as  if  he  were  a  pest  around 
the  house.  Would  you  like  me  to  treat  you  as  she  treats 
your  father?” 

“I  should  say  not!  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  I’d  break  your 
head  if  you — well,  just  you  try  it  once.” 

“You  see,  you’ve  said  worse  than  I  did.” 

“Well,  but  you  and  I  are  different.  We’re  in  love  with 
each  other — and  just  married  and  all.” 

“Weren’t  they  in  love  once?” 

“You  bet!  Ran  away  together.  Regular  romance!” 

“Then  what  changed  them?  Did  your  father  do  anything 
wrong?” 

“O’  course  not.  Squarest,  whitest  man  that  ever  lived.” 

“Then  why  did  your  mother  turn  against  him?” 

“She  hasn’t.  She  didn’t.  It’s  just  her  way  now.” 

“What  if  I  did  the  same?  What  if  you  and  I  had  to  look 
forward  to  a  life  when  you  never  had  a  sweet,  loving,  pas¬ 
sionate  word  from  me — never  a  caress?” 

“I’d  die.  I  couldn’t  stand  it!  You  wouldn’t,  would  you, 
Ril?  We’ll  always  love  just  like  we  do  now,  won’t  we? 
Won’t  we?” 

“O,  we  must!  We  must,  Siddiboy!  If  my  heart  ever 
turns  cold  to  you  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  grave.  Kiss  me, 
kiss  me  terribly!  Hold  me  till  it  hurts.  Don’t,  don’t  let 
me  grow  old,  and  cruel,  and  loveless,  caressless!” 

They  clung  together,  no  longer  like  two  bright  spirits  on  a 
white-sailed  sloop  on  a  lagoon  of  eternal  romance,  but  like 
two  forlorn  castaways  blown  out  to  sea,  lost  in  a  fog,  seeing 
the  pink  mist  turn  to  a  kind  of  fume  of  lead,  then  become 
thunder,  as  a  ship,  like  a  cliff  running,  loomed  to  crush 
them  under  its  vast  indifference. 

But  in  the  warmth  of  each  other’s  love,  the  ship  grew  fog 
again,  the  fog  a  rosy  vapor,  and  that  an  aureole  about  the 
glowing  sun  of  bliss. 

In  savage  countries  there  is  an  ancient  delicacy,  crowded 
out  by  solitude-hating  civilization.  It  is  called  a  taboo,  and 
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it  compels  in-laws  to  avoid  the  sight  of  one  another.  It 
is  not  considered  decent  for  a  father  or  mother  in  law  to 
speak  to  a  daughter-in-law,  or  for  a  son-in-law  to  look  at 
his  wife’s  mother  or  father.  If  any  of  them  meet,  they  turn 
their  eyes  aside  in  a  tactful  embarrassment  not  realized  by 
people  of  supposedly  superior  refinement. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Pender  did  their  best  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  their  son  Sidney  and  the  strange  young  woman, 
Orilla  Reep,  who  shared  the  guest  room  with  him  now.  The 
daughter-in-law  was  at  best  a  guest;  and  the  son,  though 
not  quite  that,  was  now  not  quite  a  member  of  the  family. 

The  very  fact  that  Mrs.  Pender  and  Orilla  were  so  eager 
not  to  offend  one  another  was  in  itself  vaguely  offensive. 
The  incessant  effort  to  be  exceedingly  charming  exceeded 
their  endurance  a  little.  Their  smiles  went  weary;  their 
courtesies  took  on  weight,  effort.  They  began  to  get  on 
each  other’s  nerves. 

The  blissful  yet  slightly  unfortunate  Sidney  could  never 
quite  satisfy  either  claimant  on  his  heart.  When  he  was 
giving  his  mother  what  common  duty  compelled  him  to  give 
of  his  time  and  attention,  he  was  thinking  of  his  bride 
marooned  somewhere  about  the  house  in  which  she  felt  her¬ 
self  something  between  a  distinguished  visitor  and  a  poor 
relation  with  the  privileges  of  neither  and  the  welcome  of 
both.  Sidney  could  see  that  his  mother  felt  his  absent- 
minded  constraint.  At  first  she  would  urge  him  to  run  along 
and  keep  poor  Orilla  company.  Then  she  grew  a  little  sar¬ 
castic  about  it,  and  finally  frankly  bitter. 

She  had  lost  her  son.  He  was  not  lying  in  the  arms  of 
death  in  the  graveyard.  He  was  very  much  alive  in  the 
arms  of  life. 

Or,  when  he  was  not  there  he  was  wanting  to  be.  When 
he  was  with  his  mother,  he  was  never  quite  all  there.  His 
eyes  or  his  thoughts  were  on  the  clock. 

She  could  not  help  musing  with  increasing  anguish  on  the 
eternal  yet  eternally  surprising  fact  that  the  agony  she  had 
endured  to  bring  this  boy  into  the  world,  the  sleepless 
nights  and  anxious  days  required  to  keep  him  here,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  and  lavish  endearments  she  had  squandered  on  him, 
had  not  piled  up  like  money  in  the  savings  bank;  but  had 
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melted  like  one  of  the  forts  of  sand  that  children  build  on 
the  beach  for  the  first  wave  of  high  tide  to  obliterate. 

Sidney  had  once  come  to  her  for  everything.  Then  sud¬ 
denly  a  girl  walked  by,  and  he  followed  her.  He  brought 
her  home  on  his  back,  a  burden  to  his  labor,  a  spendthrift 
of  his  earnings  and  his  thought,  a  handicap  to  his  ambitions, 
an  insatiable  devourer  of  his  heart  and  his  hours  and  his 
soul. 

He  might  have  married  a  rich  girl,  who  would  have  given 
him  ease  and  advancement.  He  might  have  married  a  girl 
who  worked  hard  or  had  a  sunny  disposition — one  who 
loved  to  make  her  own  clothes  and  hated  parties  and 
expenses. 

But  out  of  all  the  world  of  richer,  prettier,  wiser  women 
he  had  curiously  chosen  this  unimportant,  greedy,  exacting 
little  witch. 

The  bride,  Orilla,  sat  alone  in  her  room,  like  a  transient  in 
a  stupid,  small-town  hotel  on  a  rainy  Sunday.  Her  husband 
was  always  with  his  mother.  Or  if  he  was  not,  he  was 
always  saying — or  what  was  worse,  not  mentioning — that 
he  was  neglecting  the  best  mother  a  man  ever  had. 

The  bride  adored  her  husband,  but  she  had  loved  him  as 
a  solitary  wayfarer  who  had  crossed  her  path.  She  would 
not  change  her  husband  for  any  prince  in  Christendom,  but 
why  should  he  have  chosen  these  parents  out  of  all  the  mul¬ 
titudes  of  parents? 

He  might  have  had  a  rich  father  with  a  yacht  and  a 
palace  and  a  pack  of  servants.  He  might  have  selected  a 
magnificent  father  in  place  of  this  poor,  pitiful,  life-beaten, 
wife-wrangled  petitioner  for  sympathy. 

He  might  have  chosen  for  his  mother  a  great  lady  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  unfailing  grace,  instead  of  this  lonely,  shabby, 
discontented,  and  discontenting  creature  who  pined  away 
if  her  son  left  her  for  a  few  moments  with  his  bride. 

Even  the  Bible  said  that  a  man  should  leave  his  parents 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife.  But  Sidney  was  trying  to  cleave 
to  all  three. 

Sidney  felt  the  contrary  tugs  all  the  time;  especially  when 
they  were  least  emphatic.  When  he  caught  the  hungry  look 
in  his  mother’s  reproachful  eyes,  as  he  broke  away  from  her 
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and  hurried  back  to  his  neglected  wife,  he  was  rendered 
unbearably  miserable  and  guilty.  When,  having  ruined  his 
mother’s  day,  he  dawned  on  his  bride,  he  knew  that  he 
would  meet  a  poor,  lonesome  waif  who  had  been  fermenting 
with  jealous  rage  and  moping  with  enforced  idleness. 

It  was  nice  and  cheap  to  live  at  home  where  Dad  insisted 
on  paying  the  upkeep  and  refused  to  accept  any  contribu¬ 
tion.  It  was  costly  to  move  and  take  an  apartment,  at  a 
time  when  rents  were  high  and  business  was  slack. 

But  at  length  Sidney  insisted  on  the  break.  Irresistible 
influences  evicted  the  young  couple  from  the  environment 
of  the  old.  Wedges  as  invisible  as  gas  and  as  sharp  as  steel 
pried  them  apart.  The  mother  besought  her  boy  not  to 
go;  his  bride  urged  him  to  stay.  But  their  arguments  were 
lacking  in  the  certain  authority  of  conviction,  and  he  had  to 
make  the  break  himself.  It  was  his  wretched  necessity  to 
split  the  family  for  its  own  sake. 

For  a  time  the  bride  sang  and  reveled  in  the  Eden  of  Just- 
Us-Two,  and  the  honeymoon  waxed  to  its  silvern  fullness 
again.  But  it  waned  as  moons  will,  and  it  never  waxed 
again  quite  to  its  yester-radiance. 

Sidney  tried  to  be  generous  and  careless  about  money, 
but  he  had  his  limits,  and  when  they  were  overstepped  too 
far,  he  had  to  remind  Orilla  that  life  was  not  altogether  a 
picnic.  One  had  to  come  home  and  settle  down  some¬ 
time. 

It  was  strange  how  difficult  it  was  to  discuss  money 
lovingly.  There  seemed  to  be  an  acid  on  it  that  seared  the 
touch. 

The  bride  was  joyously  indifferent  to  money  when  it  was 
going  out,  but  when  bills  were  coming  in  she  took  every 
question  about  the  necessity  of  every  item  as  if  it  were  a 
reflection  of  some  unpardonable  sort  on  her  very  honor  as 
a  faithful  wife. 

There  were  not  many  quarrels  over  jealousy,  though  Sid¬ 
ney’s  old  sweethearts  drove  Orilla  almost  mad  with  their 
long-drawn-out  reminiscences,  and  the  worse  reminiscences 
that  they  referred  to  mysteriously.  These  left  Orilla’s 
imagination  to  do  its  deadly  work,  and  she  tormented  her¬ 
self  with  visions  of  past  amours  that  would  have  flattered 
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a  Don  Juan  and  were  simply  ridiculous  when  based  on  the 
timid  flirtations  of  Sidney. 

The  rows  and  spats  over  other  women  were  never  quite 
healed  in  the  subsequent  kiss-and-make-ups.  Each  of 
them  left  a  little  livid  scar  that  turned  red  on  the  least 
provocation. 

But  there  was  a  rancor  about  the  money  quarrels  that 
was  like  an  open  wound  that  never  would  close.  Life  seemed 
to  hammer  the  sore  spots  as  a  prize  fighter  keeps  jabbing 
the  raw  and  bleeding  surfaces  of  an  adversary  to  keep  him 
confused  and  drive  him  frantic. 

Orilla  found  to  her  surprise  that  Sidney’s  wit  was  not 
so  inexhaustible  as  she  had  fondly  believed  on  their  first 
few  meetings.  Those  jokes  of  his,  those  stories  that  had 
made  her  shriek — how  could  he  keep  forgetting  that  he  had 
told  them  to  her  over  and  over? 

When  they  had  company  for  dinner  and  he  had  a  new 
audience,  she  could  laugh  for  a  while  at  the  ancient  quips 
again  with  a  kind  of  pride  in  their  success.  But  he  kept 
telling  them  until  she  could  hardly  twist  a  smile.  It  was 
amazing  how  he  brightened  up  as  he  told  them.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  they  were  not  improvisations  of  the  moment. 
She  could  hardly  endure  that  grin  of  his  as  he  started  to 
open  some  ancient,  burry  chestnut.  And  the  way  he  would 
laugh  if  the  guests  smiled!  That  spontaneous  laugh  of  his 
began  to  take  on  an  aspect  of  hypocrisy.  His  grin  became  a 
grimace.  When  he  started  to  drag  out  one  of  the  old  ones, 
she  could  hardly  keep  from  screaming. 

Once  she  broke  in  with: 

“O,  Sid,  don’t  tell  that  moss-covered  wheeze  again.” 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  resentment  that  stunned  her.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  lot  of  grudges  stored  up  in  his  heart 
against  her. 

Well,  what  if  he  did?  She  had  a  few  grudges  of  her  own, 
and  with  good  reason. 

She  had  a  few  unfailingly  humorous  stories  of  her  own 
that  he  didn’t  laugh  at  any  more.  He  called  her  down  for 
telling  them!  And  then  he  sprung  his  still  older  ones! 

And  then  he  turned  out  not  to  be  so  neat  as  she  had  sup¬ 
posed.  His  cleanliness  had  been  a  fine  substitute  for  the 
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beauty  he  lacked.  But  now  she  would  see  him  study  a 
collar  earnestly  to  see  if  it  would  bear  another  wearing.  He 
would  even  ask  her  if  it  showed  its  use. 

On  very  cold  mornings  he  skimped  his  bath.  She  caught 
him  faking  a  bath  once,  making  a  false  splash  with  his 
hand  as  he  stood  outside  the  tub  like  a  coward. 

And  sleep!  He  was  always  yawning.  The  great  terrify¬ 
ing  mystery  of  their  secret  life  together  had  soon  turned 
into  the  hideous  commonplaces  of  familiarity  and  intimacy. 

The  hallowing  delicacies  soon  went  by  the  board  and 
there  were  no  more  mysteries  or  reticences  or  solitudes. 

He  did  not  sleep  beautifully.  As  time  went  on  the 
hideous  fact  transpired  that  he  snored  sometimes.  And 
his  attitudes  when  he  slept!  He  was  like  an  old  doll  flung 
in  a  heap  or  like  a  sodden  tramp  flopped  across  a  park 
bench ! 

His  table  ways  had  once  seemed  dainty  and  considerate. 
Now  he  made  no  effort  to  keep  his  mastication  a  secret.  He 
reached  for  his  coffee  with  his  right  hand  as  he  stuffed  in  a 
fork  load  with  his  left,  and  went  right  on  talking.  And 
such  talk! 

His  business  conversation  was  more  stupid  than  his  jokes. 
He  was  not  quite  so  honorable  as  she  had  supposed.  He 
betrayed  unscrupulous  trickeries.  He  boasted  of  his  tyran¬ 
nies  over  his  subordinates,  and  confessed  abject  servilities  to 
his  superiors  and  his  possible  customers. 

He  kept  destroying  the  heroic  ideal  she  had  cherished  and 
needed  to  recapture.  He  was  not  so  brave  as  she  had 
believed,  but  a  craven  before  the  menaces  of  business. 

She  could  tell  in  advance  almost  everything  he  would  say, 
or  do,  or  think.  The  patterns  of  his  opinions  and  his  actions 
grew  as  irritating  as  a  bad  wall  paper  that  can  neither  be 
escaped  nor  forgotten,  nor  ever  changed. 

He  made  little  clicking  noises  with  his  lips  and  tongue 
that  would  have  been  annoying  enough  in  themselves,  but 
since  they  seemed  to  indicate  a  certain  self-confidence,  a 
positive  cockiness  of  mood,  they  were  frenetic  in  their  effect. 

His  dialect  grew  rigid  in  her  mind.  His  vocabulary  was 
pitifully  small,  his  interests  sharply  confined  to  a  few  sub¬ 
jects,  most  of  which  were  stupid  beyond  words  to  her.  His 
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excitement  over  the  standing  of  the  baseball  clubs  bewil¬ 
dered  her.  Each  town  hired  a  few  professional  tossers  from 
other  towns,  and  then  behaved  as  if  the  local  nine  were 
a  garrison  of  heroes  defending  Thermopylae. 

He  hung  upon  the  rivalries  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
teams  as  if  he  were  the  father  of  one  of  them  and  the  other 
team  a  band  of  ruthless  Indians. 

For  her  concerns  he  had  no  more  interest  than  she  for  his. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  in  a  marriage  great  differ¬ 
ences  of  race,  or  religion,  or  station  are  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  the  enormous  fact  that  husband  and  wife  are  neces¬ 
sarily  of  different  sexes. 

This  couple,  like  many  another,  was  like  a  pair  of  for¬ 
eigners  chained  together  in  the  same  cell  and  sharing  only 
a  few  words  in  common. 

If  they  had  met  in  freedom  casually,  they  might  have 
flirted  desperately,  and  eloped;  but  they  were  shackled  in 
couple  and  their  gyves  galled  them. 

The  worst  of  everything — joys,  sorrows,  jokes,  griefs, 
sympathies,  antipathies — was  their  monotonous  repetitious¬ 
ness.  It  was  the  once-a-day-ness,  the  365-days-a-year-ness, 
the  lifelongness  of  the  details  of  life  that  wore  upon  them. 

Like  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition  under  the  drip-drip- 
drip  of  water  the  expectation  of  each  drop  was  torture  in 
itself,  and  when  it  fell  it  brought  anguish. 

Orilla  fought  against  the  injustice  of  her  spirit.  She 
told  herself  that  her  husband  was  an  angel,  but  she  could 
not  help  wanting  him  to  fly  away  for  a  while  at  least. 

She  hated  him  further  for  inspiring  her  with  such  hate¬ 
ful  thoughts.  His  innocence  of  evil  filled  her  with  remorse 
and  she  blamed  him  for  her  remorse.  He  made  her  ashamed 
of  herself,  made  her  loathe  herself ;  and  that  seemed  the  sin 
unpardonable. 

He  would  hound  her  to  death  about  bills  at  home,  then 
be  honey-pie  to  her  before  people. 

When  she  just  had  to  give  a  dinner  or  a  party  to  pay 
off  debts  and  keep  their  heads  up  in  society — such  as  it  was 
in  the  hateful  town  he  condemned  her  to — he  would  groan: 

“O  Lord,  at  such  a  time,  to  talk  about  giving  parties.  I 
can’t  pay  my  bills  1  Are  you  trying  to  bankrupt  me?” 
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Yet  when  she  gave  a  dinner  in  spite  of  his  protests,  he 
would  act  as  if  the  whole  idea  had  been  his! 

He  would  compliment  her  before  a  table  full  of  people, 
and  expect  her  to  forget  what  he  had  said  upstairs. 

Then  her  first  baby!  Why  should  she  have  to  become  a 
victim  so  soon  of  his  selfishness?  She  was  sick,  nauseated, 
ashamed,  afraid  of  pain,  afraid  of  death. 

A  resentment  like  a  disease  crept  into  her  soul.  Her 
whims  were  sacred  to  her  in  the  mood  of  her  condition, 
but  Sidney  was  not  always  as  enthusiastic  in  his  sympathy 
as  he  ought  to  have  been.  He,  too,  suffered  from  her  once- 
a-day-ness. 

When  he  humored  her,  he  insulted  her  worse  than  ever. 
When  he  ignored  her,  he  was  a  monster. 

There  was  a  rapture  in  the  arrival  of  her  beautiful  child, 
and  a  host  of  new  duties  that  kept  her  busy.  But  they  cast 
a  new  light  upon  him,  exiled  him  from  another  part  of  her 
walled-in  soul,  subjected  him  to  a  new  set  of  tests. 

He  seemed  always  to  be  absent  from  home  when  she 
needed  him.  When  he  was  at  home  he  was  in  the  way,  or 
tired  out.  When  the  baby  broke  forth  into  midnight 
lamentations,  Sidney  would  refer  to  the  fact  that  he  had  to 
get  to  the  office  fresh  in  the  morning  for  a  hard  day’s  work. 

As  if  he  were  not  lucky  to  have  an  office  to  go  to! 

And  so  it  went.  They  traveled  the  ancient  path  through 
the  jungle  and  found  it  all  new — a  wilderness  of  special  dif¬ 
ficulties  for  their  particular  wretchedness. 

Other  children  came  along  and  grew  up  in  a  staircase 
of  heads,  each  evolving  into  its  own  difficulties,  diseases,  and 
expenses. 

The  children’s  interests  and  the  husband’s  seemed  to  con¬ 
flict.  They  saw  too  much  of  their  mother  and  too  little  of 
their  father.  So  he  was  greeted  with  welcomes  that  made 
her  jealous. 

Amazing  it  was  to  find  that  the  family  was  a  triangle. 
She  must  fight  him  for  the  children,  and  yet  they  gave  him 
credit  for  the  very  gifts  she  had  to  wrench  from  him. 

He  was  always  wanting  to  punish  them  for  something 
and  she  must  shelter  them  from  him.  Yet  they  adored  him. 

By  the  time  her  fourth  baby  came  she  was  in  a  sad  way. 
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Her  three  children  had  almost  worn  her  out;  her  lithe,  flat 
figure  was  gone,  her  pink  complexion  and  her  girlish  elastici¬ 
ties  were  gone. 

If  she  complained  a  little,  Sidney  said  she  made  home 
impossible,  and  he  would  dash  out  and  stay  out — where? 
Where  did  he  spend  all  those  evenings? 

He  said  he  was  at  the  office  or  some  men’s  club — always 
among  men.  Funny! 

She  never  quite  caught  him  playing  her  false.  But  that 
was  even  more  irritating.  It  showed  how  sly  he  was.  For 
she  had  reason  enough  to  know  that  he  was  not  blind  to 
other  women’s  graces. 

For,  sometimes,  when  a  pretty  woman  passed — what  men 
call  pretty — she  would  see  in  his  eyes  a  look  of  admiration 
that  filled  her  heart  with  murder  and  disgust. 

He  would  never  take  a  vacation,  worked  himself  to  death 
— and  her,  too.  If  they  did  travel,  he  fretted  all  the  time 
about  how  things  were  going  at  home,  and  what  robbers  the 
hotel-keepers  were,  and  the  ghastly  prices  of  hats  and  new 
dresses. 

He  would  never  buy  her  a  new  dress,  and  if  she  bought 
a  new  one  he  would  never  notice  it  till  the  bill  came  home. 

Yet  every  now  and  then  he  would  cry  out: 

“When  did  you  get  that  new  dress?” 

And  it  was  always  three  years  old  at  least! 

To  tell  all  the  grounds  of  her  discontent  would  be  but  to 
recount  a  diary  of  immemorially  familiar  things;  like  giving 
a  detailed  report  of  ancient  recurrences,  like  telling  how 
March  was  windy  and  April  wet,  May  not  so  flowerful  as 
her  reputation  pretended,  June  more  mean,  July  savagely 
hot,  August  disappointing  in  its  harvest,  and  the  ’embers  and 
’obers  viciously  cold  and  destructive. 

The  years  dragged  the  couple  along  the  rocks  and 
morasses  that  all  couples  cross,  and  at  last  the  first-born 
was  a  man,  with  a  man’s  ambitions.  Like  a  man  he  outgrew 
the  nest  and  flew  to  a  distant  clime. 

And  like  a  man  he  came  back  with  a  mate. 

When  Orilla  had  word  that  her  son  Sidney  Junior — 
rashly  named  after  his  father — was  in  love  with  a  woman 
she  had  never  seen,  she  ran  to  her  room  and  screamed. 
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Knowing  nothing  about  the  creature,  except  her  name, 
Pauline — of  all  names — Orilla  knew  that  Pauline  was  a 
designing,  worthless  schemer  who  had  entrapped  the  noble 
and  guileless  infant  that  Sidney  Junior  would  remain  in  his 
mother’s  heart  until  he  lost  his  last  gray  hair. 

She  hated  Pauline  with  lavish  hate.  When  she  told  her 
husband  the  ghastly  news  he  sighed: 

“Too  bad!  and  just  as  Sidney  was  getting  started  in 
business!” 

“In  business!”  How  like  the  man  to  think  of  that  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  disaster  to  the  precious  soul  of  the 
world’s  most  promising  young  knight!  And  never  a  word, 
of  course,  about  the  broken  heart  of  his  mother! 

In  one  of  her  black  hours  Orilla  came  across  a  joke,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  annals  of  mankind — a  mother-in-law 
joke.  She  winced  at  it. 

It  was  a  joke,  indeed,  but  not  the  one  the  humorists 
intended.  The  joke  was  on  the  mothers;  they  could  not 
show  their  resentment  against  any  female  sharper  who 
decoyed  their  innocent  boys  into  matrimony  without  being 
mocked  at  as  tyrants  and  meddlers! 

That  was  a  joke,  indeed.  By  a  moth-eaten  witticism  they 
disarmed  the  one  protector  a  man  had  from  other  women, 
his  mother,  who  alone  could  tell  him  what  women  really 
were. 

She  fought  out  the  fight  in  her  own  soul  and  made  the 
great  resolution.  Since  her  son  would  have  to  protect  the 
woman  who  had  fastened  her  chains  on  him,  his  mother 
must  not  embarrass  him  by  challenging  her. 

Whatever  faults  this  Pauline  might  disclose  when  Sidney 
Junior  brought  her  home  for  inspection,  there  would  be  no 
criticism  of  her.  The  fiend  should  not  have  the  excuse  of 
that  for  any  misbehavior  she  might  plan. 

She  wondered  if  Pauline  would  have  the  wisdom  to  appre¬ 
ciate  what  a  treasure  she  had  married.  She  must  have 
realized  Sidney  Junior’s  unparalleled  virtues  or  she  would 
not  have  snapped  him  up  so  greedily. 

Would  she  be  wise  enough  also  to  realize  how  much 
greater  a  prize  she  had  captured  than  Orilla  herself  had 
drawn  in  the  lottery  of  matrimony?  It  was  strange  that  a 
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man  of  so  many  faults  as  Sidney  Pender  could  have  begot¬ 
ten  a  son  of  so  few,  if  any. 

And  than  the  bride  came.  She  was  good-looking,  anyway, 
and  well  dressed  and  witty.  Sidney  Junior  would  never 
have  selected  any  but  a  presentable  wife. 

The  only  danger  was  in  the  boy’s  sweet  trustfulness.  He 
had  doubtless  been  played  upon  by  a  siren  of  exquisite 
outside  and  a  heart  of  wiles. 

Still,  she  must  be  treated  as  a  saint  for  Sidney’s  sake. 
And  Orilla  went  through  her  paces  admirably. 

She  could  not  perfectly  conceal  her  anxiety,  her  distrust, 
and  there  was  a  constraint  about  her  reception.  But  her 
husband  showed  no  constraint.  He  received  the  bride  as  if 
she  were  a  long  lost  daughter,  a  wonderful  angel  who  had 
rescued  Sidney  Junior  from  all  the  dangers  of  the  world,  and 
a  beauty  beyond  compare. 

He  smothered  Pauline  with  compliments  and  caresses. 
He  wore  his  best  clothes,  got  out  his  company  manners  and 
exploited  them.  He  could  not  have  danced  about  Pauline 
with  more  unctuousness  if  she  had  been  a  combination  of 
employer  and  customer. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  see  how  he  beamed  upon  Pauline 
and  smothered  her  with  courtesies.  But  it  was  sickening  to 
Orilla  to  see  him  including  herself  in  his  fantastic  ecstasy. 

Orilla  went  almost  out  of  her  mind  with  rage  at  every 
flattery  her  husband  shot  her  way.  He  forgot  to  be  stingy. 
He  said  never  a  word  about  bills  or  extra  expenses.  He 
told  Pauline  how  marvelous  a  wife  Orilla  had  been,  and 
hoped  nothing  better  for  her  son  than  that  he  should  be 
as  lucky  as  his  dad. 

Orilla  could  not  stomach  this.  It  was  quite  too  much 
to  have  two  hypocrites  in  the  house.  She  snubbed  her  hus¬ 
band  flatly.  She  sneered  at  his  generosities,  rejected  his 
flatteries,  stung  him  with  sarcasms  and  rebukes  that  should 
have  taught  him  his  place. 

She  saw  that  her  shafts  got  home.  She  saw  that  he 
turned  white  or  red  and  was  abashed.  But  he  recovered 
from  every  rebuff  and  continued  to  rain  his  unwelcome 
posies  upon  her. 

She  hoped  that  her  son  and  his  wife  would  not  be 
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deceived  by  her  husband’s  crude  play-acting.  But  evi¬ 
dently  they  were,  for - 

One  evening  when  she  had  gone  to  her  room  shortly  after 
the  bride  and  groom  had  gone  to  theirs — which  was  the 
spare  room,  next  to  the  room  Orilla  had  taken  for  her 
own  when  she  left  her  husband’s  room  long  years  before — 
she  could  not  help  overhearing  the  talk  of  the  honey- 
mooners. 

The  soft  murmurs  of  cooing  doves  gradually  rose  to 
articulate  debate,  and  she  heard  Pauline  break  out  in  a 
tone  of  wiry  impatience: 

“Yes,  of  course!  Yes,  indeed,  Siddiboy,  but  what  under 
the  sun  is  the  matter  with  your  mother?” 

She  heard  her  boy  exclaim  in  amazed  protest: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  mother?  She’s  perfect, 
Pauline!  That’s  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that’s  the  matter 
with  my  mother.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right  then.” 

“Hasn’t  she  been  a  queen  to  you?  Hasn’t  she  treated 
you  as  if  you  were  a  queen?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“But  what?  Go  on!  But  what?” 

“O,  nothing,  darling.” 

“But  it  isn’t  nothing  when  you  begin  to  complain  of  my 
mother.  She’s  not  acted  the  least  bit  like  the  usual  mother- 
in-law  you  read  about,  has  she?  Has  she?” 

“No,  indeed.  She  has  been  marvelous  to  me — simply 
marvelous.” 

“Then  why  did  you  say  what  you  did?” 

“O,  I  was  just  wondering  what  she  has  against  your 
father.  Has  he  ever  been — has  he  ever  done — O,  I  don’t 
know  how  to  say  it.  He  seems  to  be  such  an  angel  of 
devotion.” 

“Grandest  little  old  Dad  that  ever  was,  that’s  all.  A  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  husband  and  father.” 

“Then  why  does  your  mother  pick  on  him  all  the  time? 
When  he  hands  her  a  bouquet  she  slaps  it  right  back  in  his 
face.” 

“O,  that’s  just  Mother’s  little  joke.  She  doesn’t  mean  it.” 

“But  to  hurt  him  so!  To  humiliate  him  before  me  of  all 
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people.  It’s  like  striking  a  child  in  the  mouth  -when  it  puts 
up  its  lips  for  a  kiss.  I  could  just  cry  tears  of  blood  for  the 
poor,  dear  man.” 

“Of  course,  I  see  what  you  mean.  We  children  have 
often  regretted — well,  we — you  mustn’t  misjudge  Mother. 
She’s  been  the  finest  wife  a  man  ever  had.  I  won’t  ask  the 
world  anything  better  than  to  have  you  be  half  as  good.” 

“And  if  I  spoke  to  you  as  she  does  to  him  would  you  like 
that?” 

“I’d  die  if  you  did.  You  couldn’t.  You  wouldn’t,  would 
you,  Honey?” 

“But  what  if  I  should  gradually  grow  bitter  against  you. 
What  if  the  years  would  change  our  love  into — O,  Siddiboy, 
don’t  let  me  change,  don’t  let  our  wine  turn  to  vinegar! 
Hold  me  tight.  I’m  afraid  of  life  and  what  it  does  to 
people.” 

She  was  sobbing,  whining  in  the  arms  of  Sidney.  Orilla 
could  hear  the  low  murmur  of  his  comforting  words.  She 
could  imagine  the  caresses  he  lavished  on  this  stranger 
while  his  mother  tossed  alone  unloved,  neglected,  slandered. 

Suddenly,  in  her  loneliness,  Orilla  felt  that  she  had  heard 
Pauline’s  very  words  somewhere  before.  But  where? 

She  had  read  of  the  hallucination  of  memory  which  leads 
one  to  believe  that  a  new  experience  is  an  old  experience, 
that  a  first  visit  is  a  return. 

The  words  of  Pauline,  the  wanton  luxury  of  grief,  were 
like  an  old  love  letter  fallen  out  of  a  book  that  tumbles 
from  a  dusty  top  shelf  and  spills  pressed  rose  leaves  on  the 
floor. 

Who  wrote  that  love  letter?  Whose  familiar  handwriting 
had  inscribed  that  foolish  tenderness? 

The  voice  itself  was  not  Pauline’s,  nor  tonight’s.  It  came 
eerie  with  distance  and  antiquity  out  of  the  graveyard  of 
distance. 

Whose  voice  was  it?  It  was  hers!  Her  very  own.  No, 
not  her  own,  for  she  was  not  the  girl  she  had  been,  her 
lover  of  then  was  not  her  husband  of  now. 

Yet  she  was  close  akin  to  that  far-off  girl  buried  under 
the  mold  of  years  and  rising  now  like  a  ghost  to  walk  and 
wail. 
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She  had  been  taken  in  her  shy  youth  to  the  home  of  her 
young  husband.  She  had  stood  timidly  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  a  dread  mother-in-law  and  father-in-law.  She 
had  been  received  with  gracious  condescension  by  the  queen 
and  with  royal  sweetness  by  the  king.  And  she  had  seen 
the  king  rebuked  by  his  queen.  She  had  seen  him  shrink 
and  quiver  under  the  cynicism  of  the  queen. 

She  had  cried  in  the  arms  of  her  young  prince — such 
beautiful  tears,  tears  of  what  might  be.  And  the  what  might 
be  had  come  cruelly  true.  It  was! 

She  wept  again,  the  very  same  tears,  it  seemed — the 
sweet,  swift  tears  of  youth,  so  warm  that  they  melted  the 
hardness  in  her  heart  as  April  rains  dissolve  old  stones  of 
ice  into  leaping  rivulets  and  make  them  brooks  of  spring. 

How  hungry  she  was  for  arms  about  her.  Her  husband 
had  held  her  tight  and  suffered  with  her  then.  He  was 
hungry,  too,  perhaps,  over  there  across  the  hall  in  his  cheer¬ 
less  room. 

There  had  been  in  his  eyes  that  old  famished  look  this 
morning  again  when  he  tried  to  kiss  her  good-by.  And  she 
had  refused  him  her  lips!  How  could  she  have  denied  him 
even  her  cheek? 

She  and  her  husband  were  starving  to  death  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  The  kisses,  the  caresses,  the  compliments  and 
anxieties  were  there  to  be  plucked  like  wild  flowers  neglected 
by  the  road. 

Something  whispered  in  her  heart: 

“Steal  over  to  his  room.  His  door  is  never  locked.  Go 
fling  your  arms  about  him  and  ask  him  to  take  you  back.” 

But  the  mere  thought  brought  on  paralysis.  It  would  be 
ridiculous,  incredible.  She  dismissed  it  as  a  mad  fantasy 
and  fell  asleep  fretted  by  most  unusual  reconsiderations  of 
her  life.  Her  hoard  of  grudges  against  her  husband  was 
turning  into  a  heap  of  sins  of  her  own  against  him. 

In  the  morning  she  was  herself  again,  though  she  regarded 
her  husband  with  a  little  less  rancor.  When  Sidney  Junior 
and  his  bride  had  left  the  house,  she  was  alone  with  her 
bewilderment. 

Something  said  to  her: 

“Run  down  to  the  office  and  fling  your  arms  about  your 
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husband  and  say,  ‘Take  me  back,  as  I  take  you  back.  Let 
us  be  what  we  were,  what  we  have  always  been  to  each 
other,  deep  down  inside.’  ” 

He  would  turn  in  surprise  and  say,  “What’s  that?” 

And  she  would  kiss  him  and  draw  his  white  old  head  to 
her  heart  and  tears  would  drip  on  it.  He  would  ask  no 
questions,  but  groan  with  an  amazed  gladness  and  wrap  his 
long,  gaunt  arms  about  her. 

She  rose  and  plucked  her  hat  from  the  closet — her  best 
hat. 

Then  she  stood  helpless,  paralyzed  again. 

His  office  would  be  full  of  men.  Or  that  stenographer 
would  be  alone  with  him.  How  foolish  she  would  seem — 
at  her  age,  after  all  these  years — breaking  in  on  a  busy  man 
with  a  silly  idea  like  that! 

She  put  the  hat  back.  She  would  wait  for  him  to  come 
home  for  dinner.  She  could  tell  him  better  at  home — 
upstairs  in  her  room.  She  would  invite  him  in  where  he 
had  long  since  ceased  to  thrust  his  unwelcome  head. 

But  suppose  he  should  telephone  that  he  would  be  late 
— that  he  would  have  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  office,  or  in 
conference  at  his  club? 

“Well,  he  will  come  home  some  time,  I  suppose,”  she  said, 
almost  aloud. 

But  if  she  chanced  to  be  asleep  when  he  sneaked  in  she 
might  not  wake.  Still,  there  would  be  tomorrow.  There 
was  always  tomorrow — the  great  put-off  place. 

But  tomorrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  she  must 
set  herself  right  with  him. 

Her  heart  was  full  of  epic  poesies.  She  wanted  to  take 
her  old  playmate  and  workmate  back  into  her  bosom  and 
cry  out  to  him  in  a  whisper  of  new  consecration: 

“Let  us  two  at  least  defeat  the  fates,  reconquer  what  the 
years  have  robbed  us  of!  Let  our  love  come  back  in  an 
Indian  summer  and  win  for  once  the  battle  that  so  many 
have  lost  from  sheer  cowardice,  sheer  indolence,  sheer 
timidity  that  looks  like  hate.  But  it  is  not  hate,  it  is  only 
love  left  on  the  shelf  and  covered  with  dust.” 
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HP  HEIR  names  were  Park  and  Erskine,  and  they  had  been 
shot  out  of  the  main  stream  of  life  and  were  aimlessly 
drifting  around  and  around  and  hither  and  yonder  in  one 
of  those  warm  and  pleasant  eddies  upon  which  the  sun 
nearly  always  shines.  They  were  middle-aged  men,  gray¬ 
haired,  with  well  tanned  faces,  and  the  golf  which  they 
played  every  afternoon  over  the  Del  Norte  course  would 
probably  keep  them  so  for  years  to  come. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  rich.  The  caddies  knew  them 
to  be  tolerant  and  generous.  At  golf  they  were  very  evenly 
matched,  and  on  their  best  days  played  in  the  late  eighties. 
Each  had  come  to  Del  Norte  with  the  idea  of  spending  a 
few  days  only.  That  had  been  during  the  month  when 
California  suddenly  explodes  into  wild  flowers,  and  they  had 
lingered  on  into  the  summer,  and  through  the  summer. 
They  had  then  made  the  discovery  that  the  very  best  of  all 
the  months  at  Del  Norte  are  September,  October  and 
November.  A  little  rain  fell  then — only  enough  to  improve 
the  golf  and  freshen  the  vegetation;  and  they  still  lingered. 
They  said,  “Why  bother  to  go  away  now?  In  another 
month  it  will  begin  to  be  spring.” 

They  were  shy,  reticent  men.  It  is  doubtful  if  either 
would  ever  have  introduced  himself  to  the  other.  But  the 
professional  introduced  them,  and  the  first  round  of  golf 
that  they  played  together  finishing  all  even,  they  agreed  to 
continue  it  on  the  following  day.  After  they  had  played 
together  thirty  or  forty  times  they  began  to  feel  as  if  they 
were  friends  and  they  made  the  pleasant  discovery  that  their 
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respective  codes  of  conduct  and  philosophies  of  life  were 
immensely  compatible. 

They  became  fixtures  at  the  Del  Norte.  They  shared  a 
table  in  the  vast  dining  room,  visited  the  barber  shop  at  the 
same  times,  and  were  seldom  far  apart.  Now  any  marked 
line  of  conduct  long  persisted  in  is  bound  in  the  end  to  enjoy 
a  local  celebrity.  If  the  humblest  woman  in  the  village 
makes  consistently  good  tamales  and  enchilada  she  becomes 
celebrated;  so  with  the  village  drunkard,  and  the  village 
cut-up. 

The  gentleness,  the  urbanity,  the  attentiveness  and  good 
manners  of  Park  and  Erskine  were  first  noticed  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  at  the  golf  club,  the  caddy  master  and  the  caddies. 
Then  the  management  of  the  hotel  discovered  their  quality 
and  laid  itself  out  to  please.  Then  they  became  known 
to  the  half-dozen  old-timers  who  had  lived  in  the  hotel  ever 
since  anybody  could  remember;  and  finally  their  celebrity 
leaked  out  into  the  village,  and  when  they  had  shopping  to 
do  they  were  always  better  and  more  affectionately  waited 
on  than  anybody  else.  c 

But  nobody  really  knew  anything  about  them.  They 
came  from  so  very  far  off — from  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
or  some  other  old  place  which  once  had  been  a  part  of 
America. 

In  their  day  Park  and  Erskine  had  sometimes  drunk  a 
cocktail  before  dinner,  champagne  with  the  dinner  and  per¬ 
haps  a  whisky  and  soda  or  so  afterward.  But  there  was  no 
record  of  dissipation  written  upon  the  face  of  either  one, 
and  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  as  alcohol  in  the  world 
they  would  have  lived  the  rest  of  their  lives  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  But  they  would  not  have  lived  out  the  rest  of 
their  lives  with  comfort.  And  both  had  acquired  a  taste  for 
Scotch  whisky. 

As  this  particular  brand  of  whisky  is  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country  than  it  used  to  be,  they  had 
no  trouble  to  keep  a  stock  in  their  bedrooms,  and  almost 
every  day  after  golf  and  after  dinner  they  had  a  few  drinks 
together.  Otherwise  they  might  never  have  learned  any¬ 
thing  important  about  each  other. 

It  was  Scotch  which  emboldened  Erskine  to  ask  Park 
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about  the  photograph  of  the  two  pretty  girls  on  his  bureau. 
They  were  Park’s  daughters.  One  was  just  married  and  the 
other  was  going  to  be.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Erskine  admitted 
to  having  two  daughters  of  his  own — charming  girls,  and 
both  about  to  be  married. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  night  of  Washington’s  Birthday 
that  the  two  friends,  having  drunk  a  little  too  much  Scotch, 
dined  rosily  in  the  grill  and  about  ten  o’clock,  returning  to 
Park’s  room  to  have  a  few  more  drinks,  became  really  con¬ 
fidential.  They  had  been  friends  then  for  nearly  four 
years. 

“Do  you  ever  get  things  like  this?”  Park  asked.  And  he 
showed  Erskine  a  telegram.  It  was  the  request  of  an  ingen¬ 
ious  daughter  named  Margaret  for  a  sum  of  money. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  Erskine,  “often!  But  my  youngsters 
write.  They  don’t  telegraph.” 

“Mine  don’t,”  said  Park,  “only  every  now  and  then — 
every  once  in  a  great  while,”  He  sighed,  poured  whisky 
into  two  little  glasses  and  lifted  one  to  his  lips.  “To  the 
good  old  days,”  he  said,  “when  there  was  more  to  drink  in 
America  and  less  drinking.” 

Erskine  drank  the  toast,  but  being  in  a  single-minded 
state,  induced  by  liquor,  was  not  ready  to  be  side-tracked 
from  the  subject  of  his  daughters.  His  heart  felt  very  warm 
toward  them  and  he  missed  them  with  a  great  and  sudden 
aching  of  the  spirit. 

“My  daughters  are  very,  very  good  to  me,”  he  said. 
“They  have  been  ever  since  they  were  born.  They  have 
never  forgiven  their  mother  for  separating  us - ” 

“Wonderful!”  exclaimed  Park.  “The  power  they  give 
the  women.” 

“Fearful  and  wonderful,”  Erskine  agreed,  but  still  I 
incline  to  think  that  after  separation  or  divorce  it  is  the 
best  guess  to  leave  the  children — especially  if  they  are  girls 
— with  the  mother.” 

“We’ve  known  each  other  pretty  well  now  for  some  time,” 
said  Park.  That  emboldens  me  to  ask  if  you  are  divorced.” 

“I  would  have  told  you  so  long  ago  if  I  had  thought  you 
would  be  interested.  There  is  no  secret  about  it.  It  was  in 
the  papers  at  the  time — not  a  celebrated  case  of  course,  but 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  we  were  on  the  front  page  twice.  Fortu¬ 
nately  the  children  were  little.  All  they  know  is  that  their 
mother  divorced  me  and  kept  them  with  her.  But  it  was  a 
hard  break-up  for  them — poor  dears — they  and  their  daddy 
were  very  close  .  . 

“My  babies  and  I,”  remarked  Park  sadly,  “were  very  close 
too.  I  am  also  divorced,  you  know.  Mean  business  to  go 
through,  isn’t  it?”  He  poured  whisky  into  two  glasses  and 
looking  at  Erskine  with  real  affection  said:  “Old  man,  I  can 
understand  how  a  woman  would  get  sick  to  death  of  living 
with  me;  but  how  one  could  ever  find  fault  with  a  man  of 
your  open-handed,  kind-hearted  disposition — well,  that 
beats  me.” 

“Oh,”  said  Erskine,  “she  thought  that  she  would  be  hap¬ 
pier  with  another  man!” 

“That’s  what  mine  thought,”  said  Park. 

“And  that,”  said  Erskine  with  emphasis,  “is  what  they  all 
think — at  times.  Our  grandmothers  thought  it,  most  of 
them.  But  they  hadn’t  access  to  the  facile  destructive 
agencies  of  today.  And  they  kept  their  thoughts  to  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  they  ever 
shared  them  with  the  other  man.  Nowadays,  the  minute  a 
wife  has  chosen  another  man - ” 

“She  tells  him,”  interrupted  Park. 

“Not  in  the  best  circles,”  said  Erskine.  “She  makes  him 
tell  her.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten  she’s  so  elated  over  that 
that  she  rushes  right  off  and  tells  her  husband  too.  It’s  a 
superb  situation  for  a  woman — full  of  drama  and  fate  and 
never  and  forever.  She  sees  herself  caught  in  an  institution 
from  which  there  is  no  escape — beyond  the  bars  she  sees 
love  and  romance — the  real  thing — not  the  thing  her  hus¬ 
band  gave  her — no — not  ever — not  even  when  they  were 
boy  and  girl  together  and  drifted  sweetly  and  inevitably 
and  at  the  same  time  sanely  into  a  lifelong  partnership. 
Caught  in  the  institution,  she  for  a  while  delights  in  the 
thought  that  escape  is  impossible.  She  delights  in  the 
thought  of  enduring  the  greatest  unhappiness  that  has  ever 
been  endured.  When  she  has  enjoyed  this  kind  of  thing  to 
her  heart’s  content,  she  begins  to  talk  about  her  duty  to 
herself.  Every  crime  that  is  committed  in  the  world  is  a 
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sure  proof  that  some  man  or  woman  has  been  doing  his  or 
her  duty  by  his  or  her  self.  But  women  are  almost  more 
thorough  about  it  than  men.” 

“I  have  thought  just  such  thoughts,  thousands  of  times.” 

“Did  your  wife  say  that  she  would  kill  herself  if  you 
didn’t  let  her  go  free?” 

“Of  course.” 

“So  did  mine.” 

“Did  you  believe  yours?” 

“No.  But  I  didn’t  dare  run  the  one  risk  in  a  million  that 
she  was  speaking  the  truth.” 

“Neither  did  I.  Did  yours  go  off  her  feed  and  get  dark 
circles  under  her  eyes  and  look  so  woebegone  and  martyred 
and  pathetic  that  you  felt  like  shooting  yourself?” 

“You  describe  my  ex  as  accurately  as  if  you  had  seen  her. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  snitched  things  in  the  pantry 
between  meals  and  the  rest  was  make-up.  The  dark  circles 
would  have  come  off  on  a  rough  towel.” 

“But  they  get  punished  in  the  end,”  said  Erskine. 

“Always?” 

“Always,  I  should  say — if  there  are  children.  Just  think 
how  things  were  with  us.  We  had  a  house  on  Long  Island, 
a  house  at  Newport,  another  with  very  fine  shooting  near 
Thomasville,  Georgia,  and  an  apartment  in  town.  We  had 
money  enough  to  move  ourselves,  servants  and  horses  from 
one  place  to  the  other  according  to  the  seasons.  My  wife 
always  had  more  clothes  than  she  could  wear  and  was 
always  buying  more.  We  had  friends  whonj.  it  would  have 
been  comfortable  to  grow  old  with;  and  our  little  daughters 
were  beginning  to  make  the  right  kind  of  friendships  and 
associations.  The  children  were  particularly  happy  in  the 
kind  of  life  they  were  able  to  live — always  out-of-doors, 
learning  to  ride  and  to  shoot  and  to  swim  and  to  sail — 
learning  to  be  good  sports — not  to  show  too  much  grief 
when  they  lost  or  too  much  self-satisfaction  when  they  won. 
They  adored  their  mother  and  they  adored  me.  It  was 
never  any  trouble  to  make  them  obey.  We  never  had  to 
punish  them.  Speaking  the  truth  was  second  nature  to 
them.” 

“A  little  drop  wouldn’t  hurt  you - ” 
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“Thanks.  I  believe  this  is  the  best  Scotch  we  have  had — 
the  smoothest.” 

“That  Perfection  was  pretty  good  too.” 

The  gentlemen  drank  and  Park  said: 

“I  suppose  we’ve  both  got  a  lot  to  make  us  miserable  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lot  to  make  us  thankful.  I  suppose  we 
could  even  marry  again  if  we  wanted  to;  and  there’s  the 
golf  and  the  climate  and  the  fact  that  we  are  close  to  the 
sea — no  trouble  getting  drinks — and  that  we  have  enough 
money.” 

“Oh,”  said  Erskine,  “I  hope  I’m  thankful!  I  make  it  a 
principle  never  to  think  about  the  men  who  have  had  better 
luck  than  I’ve  had,  but  about  the  men  who’ve  had  worse. 
But  there’s  always  a  kind  of  ache.  It’s  a  mean  feeling — 
this  being  thrown  out  on  the  rubbish  heap.  And  then  all 
the  regrets  for  the  mistakes. 

“You  made  mistakes  too?” 

“And  if  I  had  it  to  go  through  again  I’d  make  mistakes. 
Not  the  same  ones  perhaps,  but  others.  A  woman  gets  a 
man  into  a  certain  situation  and  anything  that  he  does  is 
a  mistake.  If  he  is  patient  she  takes  more  liberty,  if  he 
is  stern  she  makes  it  appear,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  that  he  is 
cruel.  But  I  hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  no  man  who  does  not 
deserve  to  be  divorced  ought  to  allow  himself  to  be  divorced 
and  separated  from  his  children.  I  wouldn’t  make  that 
mistake  again.” 

“You  would  divorce  Mrs.  Erskine?” 

“I  wouldn’t  let  her  divorce  me.” 

“Were  you  divorced — back  East?” 

“Do  you  mean,”  asked  Erskine,  “was  I  divorced  upon  the 
only  grounds  which  are  allowed  in  the  New  York  statutes? 
Yes.  I  was.  And  I  was  a  man  who  had  never  looked  at  any 
woman  but  his  wife  and  who  had  never  wanted  to!  That 
part  was  funny,  though.” 

Park  wondered  if  he  dared  ask  Erskine  a  question.  He 
dared,  his  eyes  twinkling: 

“Did  you  really  furnish  grounds?” 

Erskine  shook  his  head.  “It  was  my  intention,”  he  said. 
“I  didn’t  want  to  be  jailed  for  conspiracy  right  on  top  of  all 
the  other  troubles.  But  I  didn’t.  The  young  lady  whom  I 
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finally  selected  to  be  in  love  with  turned  out  to  be  such  a 
square  straight  shooter  and  such  a  pleasant  and  amiable 
companion  that  I  couldn’t  help  respecting  her.  She — well, 
her  father  had  been  in  the  wine  business,  and  prohibition 
had  ruined  him,  and  she  was  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
get  a  little  capital  and  set  him  on  his  feet.  So  she  gave  her 
name  to  a  lady  who  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  a  good  many 
New  York  City  divorces,  and  my  lawyer  introduced  me  to 
this  lady  and  she  introduced  me  to  the  girl.  Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  the  other  day  I  spoke  to  an  old  man  and  a  young 
woman  in  the  lobby,  and  you  asked  me  who  they  were?” 

“Fine-looking,  rosy  old  man — girl  with  straight  black 
bobbed  hair  and  fine  eyes.  I  remember.” 

“Well,  that  was  the  ex-wine  merchant  and  the  daughter 
who  thought  less  of  her  own  honor  than  of  his  material  wel¬ 
fare.  I  got  very  interested  in  her  and  gave  her  a  good  deal 
more  money  than  was  in  the  bargain.” 

“They  looked  very  prosperous.” 

“They  are.  She  told  me  that  they  went  to  Washington 
and  formed  a  bootlegging  partnership — very  exclusive — 
very  safe.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they  were  rich.  They 
went  out  of  business  and  put  their  money  into  tax-exempt 
bonds.  Now  they  travel  and  live  handsomely  on  their 
income.” 

“She  had  a  lot  of  looks,”  said  Park. 

“She  has  a  lot  of  heart,”  said  Erskine.  “She  will  make 
some  man  a  very  good  wife.  We  managed  to  keep  her 
name  out  of  the  records.  I  took  a  room  in  a  little  down¬ 
town  hotel  and  arranged  to  have  the  girl  meet  me  there  at 
a  quarter  to  two  in  the  morning  and  for  my  wife’s  lawyer 
and  detectives  to  break  in  upon  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
later — that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  And  I  was  divorced  and 
my  wife  was  awarded  the  custody  of  the  children  and  what¬ 
ever  else  she  wanted  in  the  way  of  alimony. 

“But  the  whole  thing  was  a  ghastly  mistake.  Some  intu¬ 
ition  told  the  children  that  it  was  not  their  father  who  had 
done  them  wrong  but  their  mother.  And  they  have  never 
forgiven  her.  They  didn’t  like  the  other  man  at  all.  They 
felt  that  he  was  their  enemy  and  their  father’s.  They 
begged  me  to  take  them  away,  and  of  course  that  is  just 
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what  I  should  have  done  in  the  first  place;  but  it  was  too 
late.  I  hadn’t  the  right  to  do  it.  It  would  have  been  kid¬ 
naping  under  the  law.  And  now  they  are  both  about  to  be 
married.  How  time  passes!” 

“Shall  you  go  East  for  the  weddings?” 

“No.  It’s  to  be  a  double  wedding  and  they  are  coming  to 
California  for  their  honeymoons.  Their  mother  doesn’t  like 
that;  but  they  can  do  as  they  please  now  and  they  please  to 
do  that.  We  must  try  to  shake  off  some  of  our  years,  Park, 
and  give  the  youngsters  a  good  time.” 

As  the  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  honeymooners  drew 
near,  Erskine,  always  so  shy  and  reserved,  began  to  make 
quite  a  show  of  himself.  And  Park,  though  he  tried  to  be 
enthusiastic,  became  more  reserved  and  shy  than  ever. 

Erskine  had  told  the  management  that  his  daughters 
had  been  married  and  were  bringing  their  husbands  to  visit 
him.  He  bespoke  the  choicest  rooms  in  the  hotel  for  them 
and  had  them  repapered  and  decorated  at  his  own  expense. 
He  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco  and  returned  with  certain 
small  parcels  which  he  had  placed  for  safe-keeping  in  the 
hotel  safe.  He  bought  two  expensive  high-powered  roadsters, 
exactly  alike.  At  the  golf  club  he  asked  a  total  stranger 
if  he  would  mind  changing  the  locker  he  had  been  given 
for  another  just  as  good. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “my  daughters  have  just  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  they  are  bringing  their  husbands  all  the  way  to 
California  to  visit  me.  And  as  they  all  play  golf  I  thought 
it  would  be  nice  if  I  could  get  them  four  lockers  all  in  a 
row,  and  the  caddy  master  says  that  if  you  are  willing  to 
change  it  can  be  managed.” 

One  day  as  Park  and  Erskine  were  just  leaving  the  hotel 
for  the  golf  club,  Erskine  stepped  suddenly  in  front  of  an 
automobile  and  was  almost  run  over.  The  people  in  the 
automobile  apologized,  though  it  wasn’t  their  fault,  and 
Erskine  apologized  profusely. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “my  daughters  have  just  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  they  are  bringing  their  husbands  all  the  way  to 
California  to  visit  me — and  I  am  so  happy  about  it  that 
half  the  time  I  don’t  seem  to  look  where  I  am  going.” 

Later  that  same  day  when  the  friends  came  to  the  four- 
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teenth  hole — a  one-shot  hole  with  a  dreadful  abyss  in  front 
of  the  green — Park  dropped  a  pretty  mashie  shot  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pin,  while  Erskine  dropped 
a  half  hit  ball  into  the  abyss. 

They  walked  forward  together  with  Erskine  chatting 
explanations  to  his  caddy. 

“You  know  how  it  is  yourself,”  he  said.  “When  you 
can’t  put  your  mind  on  a  shot  you  can’t  make  it  properly. 
You  see,  my  two  daughters  have  just  been  married  and  they 
are  bringing  their  husbands  all  the  way  to  California  to  visit 
me.  They  could  have  gone  to  Europe  if  they  had  preferred. 
But  they  preferred  to  come  out  here  to  see  their  father,  and 
that  makes  me  so  happy  that  I  can’t  seem  to  concentrate, 
and  I  seem  to  be  all  the  time  looking  up.” 

It  may  be  that  Park  became  a  little  cool  toward  his 
friend;  he  was  being  too  often  reminded  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  as  it  happened  were  not  on  their  way  to  see  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  little  jealous  of  Erskine.  At  any  rate  he 
developed  a  faculty  for  laying  short  approaches  close  to 
the  hole  and  dropping  uncanny  putts  into  it  which  afforded 
him  moments  of  hostile  satisfaction. 

Erskine  might  have  his  daughters,  but  he,  Park,  was 
about  to  have  a  game  of  golf. 

In  all  the  plans  which  Erskine  was  making  to  entertain  his 
daughters  and  his  sons-in-law  Park  was  included.  Dear  old 
Park!  It  would  never  do  to  let  him  feel  slighted  or  in  the 
way.  He  was  a  charming  old  fellow — except  of  course 
when  he  was  sinking  a  long  putt;  then  his  charm  failed  him 
a  little,  perhaps.  But  one  forgave  him  readily  because  he 
never  rubbed  his  victories  in. 

When  the  young  people  finally  came  they  were  in  that 
joyous  and  ecstatic  state  with  which  so  many  American  mar¬ 
riages  begin.  There  had  been  no  misunderstandings  or 
quarrels.  For  each  of  the  women  there  was  but  one  man  in 
the  whole  world,  and  for  each  of  the  men  but  the  one 
woman. 

Erskine  was  delighted  with  his  sons-in-law,  and  Park 
admitted  them  to  be  “nice  mannerly  boys.” 

But  perhaps  it  wasn’t  easy  for  him  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  happiness  of  which  he  was  not  a  part.  Erskine  was 
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so  happy  that  he  looked  ten  years  younger.  His  daugh¬ 
ters’  love  for  him  was  very  warm  and  very  real.  They  had 
plenty  of  room  for  it  side  by  side  with  the  love  that  they 
had  for  their  husbands.  Dad  was  an  old  peach!  Wasn’t  he, 
though! 

Saturday  came  and  Erskine  gave  a  dinner  party  in  the 
grill  of  the  hotel. 

At  the  last  moment  Park  backed  out.  He  said  that  he 
wasn’t  feeling  very  well.  Dinner  over  and  the  dancing  in 
full  swing,  Erskine  excused  himself. 

“I’ll  just  run  upstairs,”  he  said,  and  see  how  old  Park  is 
getting  on.  He  wasn’t  feeling  any  too  well  this  afternoon.” 

Park  was  feeling  better.  He  had  his  collar  unbuttoned, 
his  feet  up,  a  quarter  of  a  bottle  of  sound  Scotch  whisky 
inside  of  him  and  the  rest  of  the  bottle  waiting  patiently  to 
be  drunk.  He  had  started  in  to  drink  because  he  was  feel¬ 
ing  depressed  and  unhappy.  That  mood  was  passing. 

“You’re  just  in  time,”  he  said.  “I  was  about  to  indulge 
in  a  nightcap.” 

“Feeling  all  right?” 

“Feeling  fine.  And  how  is  the  happy  father  feeling?” 

Erskine  had  a  sudden  understanding. 

“My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  a  pig.  I’ve  been  rub¬ 
bing  my  selfish  happiness  into  you  these  last  weeks  so  that 
you  must  hate  the  sight  of  me.” 

If  there  remained  any  bitterness  in  Park  it  vanished  on 
the  instant.  “I  love  to  see  people  happy,”  he  remarked. 

“If  only  you  could  have  your  girls  with  you.” 

Park  made  a  gesture  of  resignation.  “You  told  me  all 
about  your  divorce,”  he  said,  “but  I  never  told  you  about 
mine,  did  I?” 

“Only  that  you  had  been  divorced.” 

“I  didn’t  mean  it  that  way.  I  divorced  her.  When  you 
told  me  how  you  had  stepped  out  and  furnished  grounds 
and  given  your  wife  everything  she  asked  for,  I  didn’t  make 
any  comment,  did  I?  But  I  thought  to  myself,  not  what  a 
noble  unselfish  fellow  you  were,  but  how  wise.  See  how  it 
has  worked  out.  You  effaced  yourself,  you  allowed  your¬ 
self  to  be  put  in  the  wrong,  you  bore  the  whole  weight  of 
opprobrium,  and  your  daughters  saw  through  the  whole 
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thing  and  they  have  never  forgiven  the  woman  who  so  hurt 
them  and  their  father. 

“Now  our  cases  are  as  alike  as  two  peas. 

“I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  there  was  no  major 
reproach  to  be  laid  at  my  door.  I  loved  my  wife  and  I  had 
been  faithful  to  her  in  word  and  deed.  There  was  the  usual 
history  of  other  men,  and  then  one  other  man.  She  threat¬ 
ened  to  kill  herself  if  I  wouldn’t  let  her  get  a  divorce.  I 
said:  ‘All  right.  Kill  yourself.  Go  and  jump  out  of  the 
window,  or  if  you  prefer  there’s  an  automatic  in  the  top 
drawer  of  my  bureau  among  the  neckties.  Bring  it  down  to 
me  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  work  it.’ 

“What  do  you  suppose  she  said?” 

“I  think  I  know,”  said  Erskine  with  a  faint  smile.  “I 
think  she  said  ‘You’ll  be  sorry  for  this’  and  flounced  out  of 
the  room.” 

Park  put  back  his  head  and  laughed  heartily — for  the  first 
time  in  weeks.  “That,”  he  said,  “is  exactly  what  she  did 
say.  And  she  was  right.  She  made  me  sorry.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  don’t  think  I  need  to  say  more  than  that,”  he  contin¬ 
ued.  “But  she  made  me  too  sorry.  And  I  went  to  a  lawyer, 
and  when  the  time  came — well,  I  had  her  cold.  The  court 
said  that  she  was  not  fit  to  have  the  custody  of  her  children 
and  they  were  given  to  me.  I  took  them  abroad.  And  they 
kept  the  memory  of  their  mother  alive  and  beautiful.  They 
made  a  fetish  of  it.  You  might  have  thought  that  she  was 
an  angel  in  heaven  instead  of  an  enemy  of  society  and  a 
home-wrecker.  Little  as  they  were,  they  began  to  judge  me 
and  to  turn  against  me.  Forgive  me  for  saying  so,  old  man; 
but  what  you  did  was  in  flagrant  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
you  were  rewarded.  Your  children  have  never  forgiven 
her.  I  did  what  was  right,  and  my  children  have  never 
forgiven  me.  I  had  to  send  them  back  to  her  after  a  while. 
And  now  they  don’t  even  write.” 

Erskine  rose  and  laid  his  hand  on  Park’s  shoulder. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  said.  “Won’t  you  come  down  to  the 
grill?  It  looks  very  gay  tonight.  When  my  daughters  go 
away  I’ll  be  just  as  miserable  as  you  are,  if  that’s  any 
comfort .  . 
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“We  might  have  another  drink,”  said  Park. 

“So  we  might,”  said  Erskine. 

They  had  it. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  might  do,”  said  Erskine.  “We’re 
not  too  old  to  think  about  romance  and  happiness.  We 
might  hunt  up  a  couple  of  pretty  widows  and  court  them.” 

But  Park  shook  his  head  with  an  air  of  dismal  finality. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  we  will  do,”  he  said,  “like  the  weak, 
drifting,  inefficient,  aging  old  fools  that  we  are.” 

“What?”  asked  Erskine. 

“Golf  as  usual,”  said  Park. 


FORGIVENESS1 

By  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 
(From  The  Outlook) 

Hr  HE  wagon  pulled  slowly  out  of  the  stable  yard  and 
A  down  into  the  orchard  between  the  rows  of  shadowy 
trees.  A  gate  clanged.  The  vehicle  was  out  on  the  shadowy 
highway  and  rumbling  along  to  the  market  place,  six  good 
miles  away.  The  breaking  morn  held  no  other  sounds 
except  the  beat  of  hoofs  and  the  steady  roll  of  wheels. 

Mariana  Dixon  clicked  cheerfully  once  or  twice  to  her 
old  horse.  “Get  up,  Dolly!  Get  up!  Don’t  go  poking 
along.” 

It  was  the  second  week  in  July,  and  all  the  gusts — the 
little  breathlike  gusts  of  midsummer — were  freighted  with 
a  hint  of  oncoming  heat  and  a  sense  of  dew-drenched, 
obscure,  rankly  growing  things.  They  beat  out  of  the 
boughs  overhead  and  down  into  the  pastures  on  either  side 
— dim,  simple  pastures  that  swept  toward  a  black  wall  in  the 
west  and  a  broken,  pink-tinted  one  in  the  east.  The  sky 
was  full  of  great  and  solemn  stars. 

“Is  that  you,  Mariana?” 

The  wagon  stopped.  Back  of  the  pale  highway  rose  a 
formless  mass,  which  presently  began  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
gray  phantom  of  a  house. 

“What  makes  you  up  so  early,  Ellen  Jane?” 

“I  was  afraid  you’d  slip  by.  I’ve  got  something  to  tell 
you.” 

“Well,  go  on.” 

“Mariana.” 

“Well.” 

“He’s  come  back.” 

“You  mean — you  mean  Roger  Dixon?” 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Outlook  Company. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 
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“Yes.” 

A  silence.  Out  there  in  the  dark  a  cock  crew.  “I  guess,” 
said  Mariana,  “I  guess  you  know  Jean  Field  came  home  last 
week.” 

“Yes.” 

The  woman  in  the  wagon  leaned  out  to  the  one  in  the 
road.  “I  ain’t  set  eyes  on  hide  or  hair  of  him  for  eleven- 
years,  and  I  don’t  want  to,  either.  You  can  do  what  you 
please,  Ellen  Jane  Dixon.  You’re  his  sister;  I’m  his  wife. 
I  ain’t  going  to  take  him  back!”  There  was  fury  in  the 
words.  “Never!  Never!” 

“He’s  sick,  Mariana.” 

“So’s  Jean  Field.” 

“I  guess  there’s  no  use  in  talking  to  you  any  more,”  said 
the  woman  in  the  road  in  a  hushed,  uncertain  voice.  She 
began  to  push  back  into  the  dusk. 

“Ellen  Jane,”  broke  out  Mariana,  “Roger  Dixon’s  staying 
in  your  house.  I  saw  him  when  I  came  from  market  Tues¬ 
day.”  The  words  poured  out  hot,  loud,  vehement.  “Tell 
him  I’ve  had  to  work  like  a  horse  to  make  both  ends  meet 
the  last  eleven  years.  Tell  him  there  ain’t  anybody  in  the 
county’s  got  a  better  farm  than  me.  And  every  stick  and 
stone  and  hoe  and  shovel  in  it’s  mine,  and  what  I’ve  worked 
for  and  sweated  for  while  he’s  been  running  up  hill  and 
down  dale  and  the  Lord  knows  where.  Tell  him  he  can  stay 
where  he  is  if  he  wants  to,  or  go  back  to  that  woman  he 
went  away  with.  Tell  him,  Ellen  Jane.  Tell  him.” 

The  wheels  rolled  on.  And  little  by  little  the  country 
near  at  hand  began  to  take  on  shape  and  color;  a  bough 
was  thrust  out  here,  the  corner  of  a  roof  or  yard  of  palings 
there;  and  beyond  the  deserted  levels,  now  turned  a  shift¬ 
ing,  more  definite  gray,  the  rim  of  the  east  shone  a  solitary 
yet  a  deeper  and  clearer  rose. 

“Get  up,  Dolly!”  cried  Mariana.  The  fire  in  her  had 
died  down,  and  she  felt  cold  and  sore.  The  tang  of  the 
herbs  in  the  wagon  behind  bit  into  her.  She  sat  there  rigid 
in  the  growing  light. 

“Mary  Ann!”  called  a  voice  out  of  the  half  dark.  “Mary 
Ann!”  it  called,  but  nearer  and  more  familiarly  than  before. 
“I  guess  that’s  you  ahead,  ain’t  it!” 
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Mariana  drove  more  slowly  to  allow  the  other  vehicle 
to  come  alongside.  “I  didn’t  know  you  were  following,  Mis’ 
Fox.” 

“Yes,  I  caught  up.”  The  voice,  strained  above  the  creak¬ 
ing  of  the  wheels,  had  a  little  quavering  hesitancy  in  it,  like 
that  in  a  grieved  child’s.  “I  don’t  guess  you  brought  that 
pennyroyal  you  promised;  did  you,  Mary  Ann?” 

“No;  it  seems  to  me  I’m  that  busy  I  forget  everything.” 

“I  ain’t  got  a  stalk,  Mary  Ann,  and  I  can’t  get  it  in  my 
neighborhood  anywheres.  It’s  kind  of  run  out.” 

“I’ll  try  and  not  forget  it,”  called  Mariana.  Of  a  sudden 
she  drew  rein  sharply  in  the  middle  of  the  highway.  The 
other  woman  did  the  same.  “Mis’  Fox,”  she  cried,  “you 
remember  the  time  he  went  away  and  left  me?” 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

“You  know  who  I  mean?”  shrilled  Mariana. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  quavered  the  other. 

“It  was  the  middle  of  July,  like  this.  I  never  see  so  much 
fruit  as  I  had  on  them  apple  trees  that  year,  Mis’  Fox.” 

“I  remember.” 

“He’s  come  back.” 

“I  know,  Mary  Ann.” 

“He’s  staying  at  Ellen  Jane’s.  I  just  been  telling  her 
what  I  thought.”  The  next  moment  she  broke  out,  passion¬ 
ately:  “And  I  don’t  know  to  this  day  what  I  done  to  make 
him  go  and  leave  me!  I  don’t,  Mis’  Fox!” 

The  other  kept  silent.  And  in  that  silence  the  cocks 
could  be  heard  crowing  again.  The  window  of  a  Negro 
hovel  back  of  the  shadowy  trees  took  on  the  gleam  of 
running  water. 

“Mis’  Fox,  Jean  Field’s  come  back,  too.” 

“I  don’t  guess  she  had  anything  to  do  with  Roger’s  going 
away,  Mary  Ann.” 

The  other  one  struck  in  like  the  snap  of  a  whip:  “They 
both  went  away  the  same  time,  and  now  they  both  come 
back.  I  can’t  think  anything  different.” 

“No,  no,  Mary  Ann.  No,  no,  they  didn’t,  they  didn’t.” 

“What  makes  you  talk  like  that?  You  ’most  make  me 
believe  you  know.”  Mariana  peered  at  her  neighbor  across 
the  widening  light. 
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“Well — well.”  There  was  a  pause.  Then  Mrs.  Fox  went 
on.  “I  mean  if  it’s  her  that’s  keeping  you  from  making  up 
to  Roger,  Mary  Ann,  why,  you’re  all  wrong.  He  wasn’t 
her  kind.” 

“Make  up!  Make  up!”  cried  Mariana.  “I  don’t 
know  how  you  can  talk  like  that.  You  never  had  my  kind 
of  trouble,  Mis’  Fox.  Your  man  died;  but  that  trouble’s 
over.  Mine’s  keeping  on.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Fox,  in  a  curiously  changed,  tight  voice. 
‘He  died.”  She  seemed  to  consider  the  idea  a  moment,  as 
though  it  were  a  new  one  to  her.  “I  guess  I’ve  had  as  much 
as  you  to  go  through  with,  Mary  Ann.” 

“You  hadn’t  Jean  Field.” 

Mrs.  Fox  spoke  again,  still  in  that  curious  tone.  “You 
don’t  know  what  I’ve  had,  Mary  Ann.” 

The  wheels  began  to  move  down  the  shadowy  road.  All 
at  once  Mrs.  Fox’s  sunbonnet  appeared  around  the  edge  of 
the  wagon  flap.  “It  wasn’t  Jean  Field,  Mary  Ann,”  she 
almost  shrieked.  “It  wasn’t,  it  wasn’t,  Mary  Ann,  it 
wasn’t.”  She  cracked  her  whip,  and  the  vehicle  sped  along 
the  highway  in  the  long  dimness  beyond. 

“Ain’t  she  funny?”  said  Mariana  to  herself.  “She  talks 
as  if  she  knows  something.  She  always  was  funny.  She 
will  call  me  Mary  Ann.” 

She  remembered,  in  a  hard,  arithmetical  fashion,  the 
especial  times  in  which  Mrs.  Fox  had  incurred  the  pitying 
comment  of  the  entire  countryside.  When  her  husband 
lay  in  his  last  illness,  she  had  refused  the  good  Baptist 
minister  admittance  to  his  bedchamber.  “Eli  don’t  know 
what  he’s  saying,”  she  had  explained.  “He’s  light-headed.” 
This,  to  the  decent  churchgoers  in  the  bucolic  community, 
was  an  added  reason  for  ecclesiastical  ministrations,  and 
they  quoted  Scripture  right  and  left  to  prove  their  assertion. 
For  if  a  man  were  not  in  his  right  mind  was  there  not  all 
the  more  need  for  a  good,  honest,  sonorous  prayer  to  be 
said  over  him?  But  could  it  be  that  there  were  secrets  in 
Eli’s  past  life — that  life  which  to  so  many  of  them  had 
been  an  apparent  open  thing — which  he  might  let  loose  in 
his  delirium?  It  was  the  part,  then,  of  a  faithful  wife  to 
act  as  Susan  Fox  had  done.  But  save  for  the  fact  that  Eli 
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was  a  free  spender,  as  florid,  loud-talking,  jovial  men  will 
be,  his  living  had  been  exemplary.  Again,  when  he  died  and 
Susan  had  absolutely  forbidden  any  word  to  be  said  out¬ 
side  of  the  bare,  direct  ceremony,  the  criticisms  began 
afresh.  No  sermon  at  the  burying?  The  farming  folk  felt 
defrauded.  But  since  then  she  had  shown  herself  only  a 
melancholy,  pinched-looking  somebody,  who  worked  hard 
and  said  little,  and  held  herself  somewhat  aloof  from  the 
old  and  usual  affairs — the  cleanings,  the  visitings,  and  the 
frolicking  of  the  neighborhood. 

But  Eli  had  been  dead  these  six  years.  Mrs.  Fox’s  grief 
must  long  since  have  worn  itself  out.  But  sin,  sin  like 
Roger  Dixon’s — the  name  struck  at  Mariana  like  a  blow. 
She  could  have  cried  out  with  the  poignancy  of  the  mem¬ 
ories  that  came  thronging  to  her.  She  saw  herself  as  a 
girl,  big-hipped  and  high-colored,  a  comely,  common,  free 
creature  of  the  garden  and  wind-bound  field.  How  proud 
she  had  been  at  first  of  that  name  and  the  mere  wearing  of 
it!  Her  silk  wedding  gown  lay  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  in  a 
trunk  under  the  low  attic  roof,  and  beside  it,  folded  neatly, 
each  to  itself,  the  simple  petticoats  and  other  muslin  gar¬ 
ments,  all  trimmed  with  knitted  lace  of  an  oak-leaf  pattern. 
She  had  walked  two  miles  in  the  sun  one  summer’s  day  to 
borrow  that  pattern.  She  would  wear  them  all  again,  shim¬ 
mering  mauve  and  starched  white,  when  they  put  her  into 
her  coffin.  No!  She  would  climb  up  to  the  attic  tomorrow 
and  pile  them  into  a  heap  and  set  fire  to  them.  Let  them 
turn,  as  her  girl’s  paradise  had  done,  into  a  handful  of 
ashes.  And  yet,  some  dim,  fluttering  thing,  some  pale  rem 
nant  of  love,  of  youth  and  the  unvexed  April  of  her  years, 
went  with  her,  breath  by  breath  and  throb  by  throb,  down 
the  dim  road.  And  presently  a  sudden  warmth  and  softness 
and  yearning  poured  over  her  like  a  tide.  There  came  to 
her  another  memory,  one  of  an  autumn  fortnight  when 
Roger  had  lain  ill  of  a  fever  in  her  little  chamber  under  the 
eaves.  It  was  then  that  his  rover’s  blood  was  quiet,  his  rest¬ 
less  spirit  caught  in  the  ancient  net  of  home.  He  had  let  her 
humbly  serve  him.  “He’s  sick,  Mariana,”  Ellen  Jane  had 
said  a  while  ago.  She  wondered  whether  her  sister-in-law’s 
elderly  fingers  had  more  of  the  nurse  in  them  than  they  had 
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had  of  yore.  “Sick,  sick,  sick,”  said  the  wheels  over  and 
over.  “Sick,  sick.”  She  grew  wild  again.  A  woman’s  face, 
young,  dark,  and  secret,  floated  in  the  half  dusk  before  her 
like  a  star.  Another  remembrance  took  hold  of  her.  She 
heard  herself  reading  in  a  numb,  dumb  voice  the  letter  which 
she  had  found  one  dripping  morning  on  the  kitchen  table 
eleven  years  ago — the  apple  year.  Roger  had  gone.  She 
had  hated  the  sound  of  the  rain  in  the  spouts  ever  since. 
And  after  that,  and  for  long,  the  whole  countryside  had 
turned  itself  into  a  curious  eye  that  watched,  watched  her. 
“Sick,  sick,  sick,”  said  the  wheels,  but  more  faintly  than 
before.  The  air  seemed  full  of  hissing  sounds.  She  felt  as 
though  beaten  with  rods.  Never  would  she  take  him  back! 
She  would  rather  die!  She  struck  the  mare  blindly.  “Get 
up,  old  girl;  we’re  late.”  The  words  choked  her. 

And  now  voices  began  to  call  here  and  there  across  the 
pike.  Other  wagons,  drawn  out  of  other  stable  yards  or 
down  the  ruts  of  foggy  lanes,  passed  by.  And  presently  a 
procession  of  vehicles,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  mist- 
filled  spaces,  moved  steadily  southward  under  a  pale,  secret 
sky,  not  yet  clear  of  the  long  brooding  of  the  night. 

And  now  she  was  rumbling  through  Huntingdon — a  gray, 
silent  street,  with  gray,  silent  houses  on  either  side.  A  light 
shone  in  a  window,  and  over  a  high  roof  stood  a  big,  austere 
star.  It  was  here  that  the  little  crippled  woman  who  fash¬ 
ioned  her  Sunday  dresses  and  who,  long  ago,  had  made  her 
wedding  gown,  lived  in  two  rooms  which  fronted  on  a  yard 
full  of  tiger  lilies.  She  half  imagined  that  she  saw  the  flame 
of  that  burning  as  she  clattered  by.  They  bought  her  eggs 
in  the  small  shop  she  was  passing  now.  Upon  a  top  shelf 
— she  knew  the  very  spot,  indeed — they  kept  a  glass  jar  full 
of  a  certain  red-and-white  striped  candy,  long  and  crisp  and 
flavored  with  spearmint.  Many  a  penny’s  worth  had  she 
purchased  when  a  little  girl.  For  the  old  life  went  on  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  in  Huntingdon.  They  made  no 
changes,  and  would  have  stared  at  you  with  round,  vague 
eyes  at  the  very  suggestion  of  one.  These  and  a  hundred 
such  idle  thoughts  came  and  went  in  her  mind  in  a  hard, 
distinct  fashion,  although  only  on  the  mere  surface  of  her 
intellectual  consciousness. 
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And  now  she  slackened  rein,  for  she  was  come  to  South¬ 
ern  Lane,  at  the  end  of  the  village,  a  hard  piece  of  road, 
which  needed  careful  driving,  for  two-thirds  of  it  descended 
into  what  was  practically  a  shallow  gully,  and  dangerous  in 
the  half-twilight. 

And  just  then  a  familiar  odor  was  blown  to  her  across 
the  air.  There  was  a  market’s  worth  of  pennyroyal  growing 
in  that  hollow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pike.  Mariana 
wondered  why  Mrs.  Fox  had  never  discovered  it  for  her¬ 
self,  and  put  it  down  in  her  mind  as  another  instance  of 
her  neighbor’s  queerness.  It  would  take  but  a  minute  or 
two  on  her  part  to  gather  a  big  handful  to  be  deposited 
later  on  Susan’s  stall  in  market.  She  climbed  out  of  the 
wagon  and  made  her  way  cautiously  across  the  dim,  broken 
road. 

“Mis’  Dixon!” 

Mariana  stood  still.  The  wind  flapped  by;  there  was 
nothing  more.  She  went  on. 

The  hollow  where  the  pennyroyal  grew  was  a  deep  but 
open  place,  a  few  yards  of  savory  turf,  from  which,  looking 
up,  Mariana  caught  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  sky — narrow, 
indeed,  but  with  a  hint  of  color  in  it,  like  that  of  a  just- 
lighted  candle  in  a  large  room.  Southern  Lane  was  a  dead- 
white  line  winding  under  little  black  trees  toward  the 
inscrutable,  more  highly  colored  east;  but  a  few  feet  away 
from  the  pike  the  orchards  stopped,  and  there  was  a  bare 
space  of  dark,  drenched  grass.  Mariana  pulled  and  pulled; 
her  skirts,  her  hands,  her  whole  self  were  keen  with  whiffs 
of  dewy,  virginal  odor. 

“Mis’  Dixon!  ” 

Across  the  empty  stretch  of  grass  a  lonely  figure  came 
toiling  toward  Mariana. 

“Mis’  Dixon!” 

“What  you  want  with  me?”  said  Mariana. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  here  ’most  an  hour.  I  thought  likely 
you’d  come  along  about  now.  I  don’t  guess  you  know  me, 
Mis’  Dixon.” 

“You’re  Mis’  Field.” 

“I’m  Jean  Field’s  mother.” 

“What  you  want  with  me?”  asked  Mariana  again. 
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“She  told  me  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Dixon  ain’t  to  blame 
for  anything  that  happened.  He  never  come  near  her.” 

All  the  hoarded  passion  of  years  leaped  up  in  Mariana’s 
next  words. 

“Who — who  was  it?  Who  was  it,  Mis’  Field?” 

The  bent  figure  of  the  other  shrank  back  under  the  gloom 
of  the  orchard  boughs.  When  she  spoke,  so  slow,  so  imper¬ 
sonal,  was  her  voice  that  it  was  as  though  a  ghost  were 
speaking. 

“The  man  who  did  it — if  you  want  to  know — is  dead  and 
buried.  It  was — Mis’  Fox’s  husband.” 

Mariana  opened  her  lips,  but  no  sound  came.  She  swayed 
back  and  forth,  a  blind,  dumb  thing.  The  odor  of  the 
pennyroyal  was  like  a  blow  struck  in  the  dark. 

“Mis’  Dixon.”  The  ghost  was  speaking  again.  “She’s 
dead,  she’s  dead.  She  died  last  night.” 

The  apple  trees,  row  after  row,  swam  away  in  a  surging 
tide  of  mist.  They  swam  back  again,  little,  black,  fast.  The 
lane  was  bare. 

“O  God!”  cried  Mariana,  “I’ll  take  him  back.  I’ll  for¬ 
give  him.” 

She  ran  across  to  the  wagon  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
pike,  and  as  she  ran  she  spilled  her  herbs  down  upon  the 
dew.  Then  she  climbed  into  the  vehicle  and  turned  Dolly’s 
head  toward  home.  It  would  not  take  her  long  to  reach 
Ellen  Jane’s  house. 


NOCTURNE:  A  RED  SHAWL1 

By  ROGER  SERGEL 
(From  Phantasmus) 

U'LSIE  CASWELL  had  had  two  strokes  of  paralysis  and 
was  waiting  for  the  third.  Since  the  last  stroke,  two 
years  had  passed — of  twitching  legs  and  fumbling  hands. 
In  the  first  months  of  her  second  recovery  every  miscalcu¬ 
lated  reach,  every  unforeseen  gesture,  had  signaled  to  her 
of  later  complete  surrender  to  a  decisively  coming  yet  im¬ 
passive  power,  to  which  she,  and  she  alone,  it  seemed,  of 
all  her  acquaintance,  was  subject.  The  first  year  had 
been  one  of  nervous  struggle  after  mere  physical  accuracy. 
As  the  weeks  had  passed  with  their  uncertain  gains,  and  as 
she  felt  that  the  time  between  strokes  had  reached  its 
climax,  and  that  every  jerk  of  the  brass  clock’s  hands 
brought  her  nearer  to  the  final  moment  of  the  third  stroke, 
there  had  seemed  nowhere  a  more  futile  outlet  of  energy 
than  her  vague  and  simple  exercises.  A  surrender  before  the 
event,  a  concession  of  defeat,  and  of  acquiescence  in  failure, 
allured  her  to  contemplation  of  ghostly  depths  in  which  pale 
lights  flickered  and  went  out.  The  custom  of  living,  and 
habit,  as  she  thought  to  herself,  of  not  being  dead,  kept 
her  alive. 

When  she  had  lain  silent  on  her  bed,  hour  after  hour,  with 
no  desire  to  speak,  though  for  days  she  had  known  she  could 
if  she  wished,  she  had  heard  kind  analyses  of  her  will  to  live. 
The  room  had  been  dark  as  an  east  room  is  at  sunset,  with 
unshadowing  light;  people  talked  on  the  streets  as  they 
went  home  to  supper,  the  contours  of  their  voices,  without 
the  content,  reaching  her.  In  the  next  room  people  talked 
— her  cousin  Mildred  and  Mrs.  Wylie. 

“It’s  marvelous  how  she  holds  on.  If  I  hadn’t  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes  I’d  never  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Wylie. 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  Phantasmus,  Inc. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Roger  Sergei. 
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“Yes,”  Mildred  had  answered,  “it’s  wonderful,  but  you 
see,  she  has  something  to  live  for.”  Mildred  sighed  and  a 
pause  followed,  which  in  Elsie’s  room  grew  big  with  indefi¬ 
nite  mutterings. 

Mrs.  Wylie’s  voice  had  put  in,  gray  and  usual,  usual  as 
her  stumpy  form  and  inquiring  face.  “Mildred,  would  you 
mind  tossing  me  that  red  shawl?  I  declare,  I  feel  a  bit 
chilly,  though  the  day’s  been  warm  enough.  Thanks.  It’s 
a  beautiful  shawl,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,  Elsie  was  always  skillful  with  her  fingers;  I  fancy 
she’d  like  to  be  knitting  now.” 

“You  know,  I  never  could  knit  well  myself.  Seemed  like 
I  didn’t  have  the  time  to  put  on  it.” 

Elsie  had  almost  called  out  that  Mrs.  Wylie  should  keep 
the  shawl.  While  they  chatted  in  their  low  morbid  voices 
she  let  her  eyes  wander  over  the  great  mirror  of  the  red 
cherry  dresser. 

When  she  died,  Mrs.  Wylie  would  have  the  shawl.  It 
would  be  given  by  Mildred,  reluctantly,  as  the  all  but 
demanded  souvenir  of  a.  long  friendship,  the  legitimate  re¬ 
ward  for  many  comings-in,  for  many  a  gossip  in  undertone 
in  the  next  room.  And  all  of  it  would  be  out  of  a  neigh¬ 
borly  solicitude,  the  real  motive  of  which,  Elsie  knew,  was 
a  thin  unimaginative  lust  for  experience  of  the  edges  of 
life,  where  it  undergoes  its  elemental  changes.  Mrs.  Wylie 
had  officiated  at  third  hand,  helping  the  nurse  and  doctor, 
when  Elmer  had  been  born,  and  she  would  hear  every 
death  rattle  she  could  bring  her  ears  close  to.  For  once 
Elsie  wanted  to  speak  to  Elmer,  and  tell  him  to  take  the 
shawl  down  to  the  furnace.  But  as  the  flabby  undertones  in 
the  next  room  continued,  the  impulse  faded;  she  did  not 
care  who  had  the  shawl. 

Shortly  Elmer  had  come  to  bid  his  mother  good  night. 
His  eyes  were  always  large  and  his  mouth  open.  Elsie 
wished  that  Mildred  would  not  insist  on  this  almost  mute 
ceremony.  Elmer,  then,  was  the  something  she  had  to  live 
for;  and  as  she  recalled  others  whose  lives  had  thus  been 
summarized  she  saw  that  the  something  was  always  some¬ 
body.  Her  boy,  son  of  Merton,  dead  nine  years  now,  held 
the  only  goal  toward  which  people  would  allow  her  thoughts 
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to  tend.  That  the  outcome,  should  she  live,  would  be  that 
he  would  have  to  live  for  her,  at  times  embittered  the  com¬ 
petence  which  niggardly  days  restored;  for  she  knew  that 
no  really  vital  grasp  would  again  quicken  the  fingers  that 
had  knit,  played  the  piano,  and  kept  a  house  immaculate. 

Elmer  walked  in  and  out  of  the  house  reverently,  awed  in 
the  possible  presence  of  a  death,  whose  importance  he 
caught  from  being  stopped  on  the  street  and  questioned  by 
various  old  ladies.  Their  former  comradeship,  which,  Elsie 
prided  herself,  had  been  almost  as  fine  as  that  detailed  in 
the  women’s  magazines,  was  gone.  In  ghostly  moments  she 
would  look  steadily  into  his  eyes,  seeking  some  deeper  light, 
or  would  try  to  catch  some  tone  of  the  resonance  green 
youth  cannot  give.  Afterwards  she  always  wished  more 
bitterly  than  ever  that  Mildred  would  keep  him  out  of  the 
room  altogether,  for  he  held  no  note  of  that  answering  chord 
she  required,  one  coming  from  the  depths,  sure  and  funda¬ 
mental,  involving  in  itself  some  unchanging  assurance  out 
of  the  past — that  from  her  own  youth,  not  from  her  son’s. 

Tonight,  as  she  rocked  gently  on  the  porch,  watching  the 
quiet  street  as  it  filled  with  dusk,  she  knew  that  she  was 
competent  in  body  as  she  had  not  dared  to  dream  of  being 
a  year  before.  No  longer  was  she  confined  to  a  warm  bed¬ 
room  and  kimonos,  with  meals  brought  on  trays;  now  she 
walked  slowly,  went  up  and  down  stairs,  cut  her  own  meat, 
spread  her  own  bread,  and  made  no  embarrassing  slip  with 
her  fork. 

Some  of  Elmer’s  stockings  were  heaped  in  her  lap,  darned 
thickly  and  unevenly.  Her  small  hands  lay  relaxed  on  the 
pile  as  she  looked  down  the  street  of  elms  and  white  houses. 
A  block  away  children  circled  under  a  spluttering  arc  light. 
Then  up  the  street  they  raced,  yelping. 

“Elmer,”  she  called,  and  one  of  the  boys  dropped  from 
the  line.  “Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  come  in  now?  It’s 
after  eight,  and  by  the  time  you  take  your  bath  and  we  read 
our  chapter  it’ll  be  quite  time  we  were  in  bed.” 

“Can’t  we  let  the  chapter  go  tonight?  Tomorrow  the 
minister’ll  read  a  couple  of  ’em,  prob’ly.”  Elmer  kicked  at 
the  turf  as  he  neared  the  porch. 
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“We  can’t  break  our  rule,  can  we?” 

Elmer  went  upstairs  for  his  bath,  but  Elsie  was  held  by 
the  June  evening  and  its  warm  stilling  of  colors.  Beyond 
the  trees  somewhere  the  shrill  wavering  of  crickets  gained 
volume.  She  wondered  whether  her  uncertain  nerves  lost 
bits  of  the  sound  or  whether  the  rise  and  fall  came  from  the 
crickets  themselves.  She  could  no  longer  be  sure.  Often 
she  seemed  floating  over  a  world  to  which  she  had  once 
been  firmly  attached.  Under  changing  lights  the  same 
scene  rose  before  her  day  by  day — houses,  too  familiar 
people,  even  her  son — all  apart  and  fixed,  rooted  in  a  world 
which  she  could  observe  but  in  which  she  could  alter  noth¬ 
ing.  Upstairs  she  and  Elmer  would  soon  be  reading  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Bible.  She  would  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  while 
Elmer,  in  a  clean  nightgown,  would  kick  up  his  slim  legs 
as  he  lay  flat  on  his  stomach,  reading  his  alternate  verses  in 
an  eager  sing-song. 

Had  it  been  quite  fair  to  drag  him  from  his  game  of 
chalk-the-corner?  It  was  his  youth,  after  all;  and  what 
she  needed  was  her  own. 

Two  weeks  later,  in  the  sun-tortured  station  of  a  junction 
in  northwestern  Iowa,  Elsie  waited  for  a  train.  Dr.  Cooper 
had  warned  her  that  she  might  forfeit  what  control  of  her¬ 
self  she  had;  that  the  trip  might  bring  on  a  third  stroke. 
This  possibility  she  had  accepted.  Of  course  Laura  could 
come  to  visit  her,  but — “I  want  to  see  her  in  the  old  town, 
in  Frampton.  It  hasn’t  changed  much;  it  couldn’t.  And 
Laura’s  my  oldest  friend.  She  doesn’t  know  anybody  down 
here,  and  I  know  everybody  in  Frampton.”  And  leaving 
Elmer  with  the  Martins  she  had  gone. 

The  most  trying  part  of  her  trip  was  done.  In  twenty 
minutes  her  train  would  pull  in,  and  in  an  hour  she  would 
be  in  Frampton.  She  could  already  see  Laura  bustling  up 
the  platform  with  arms  extended.  In  her  kiss  and  embrace, 
through  all  its  irrelevant  loquacity,  memories  would  rush, 
old  flavors  emerge,  with  chat  of  Lois,  Amy  Sanders,  Will 
McEwen,  and  Vivian.  Sometime  during  the  two  weeks’  stay 
Laura  would  be  laying  out  her  wardrobe,  and  at  least  one  of 
the  dresses  she  would  remember,  after  eleven  years.  In 
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Frampton,  Elsie  had  always  held,  the  women  still  wore 
hoop-skirts.  When  as  girls  she  and  Laura  had  sung  in  the 
choir,  they  had  worn  a  variety  of  hoop-skirt  in  its  last 
recrudescence.  And  that  first  Sunday  they  had  not  yet 
learned  to  manage  them.  She  still  remembered  the  awkward 
moments  after  the  first  hymn  when  they  had  tried,  rather 
ridiculously,  to  sit  down,  and  couldn’t.  And  of  course  Laura 
remembered.  That  morning  the  minister  had  preached  on 
“the  life  to  come.”  A  tall  man  with  bulbous  shoulders  and 
a  sweaty  forehead,  often  wiped.  At  night  Elsie  had  shivered 
in  bed,  waking  at  last  to  a  day  of  green  branches  across  the 
window  and  a  twitter  of  birds — a  morning  of  cool,  green, 
luminous  life.  Through  all  the  years  she  had  remembered 
it. 

Now,  after  Merton  and  Elmer,  and  the  twisted  later  time, 
she  was  going  back  to  the  dear  life  of  Frampton — to  its  wide 
streets,  where  she  had  walked  with  Laura  when  they  were 
both  unmarried.  She  and  Laura  might  again  stroll,  at  the 
same  pace,  with  luxurious  restraint,  down  the  cool  brick 
sidewalks.  Houses  she  had  entered  and  known  as  far  as 
the  kitchen  sat  back  from  the  streets,  unaltered.  To  walk 
by  them  again  would  be  part  of  it,  with  winds  thirty  years 
old  flowing  across  her  bony  shoulders,  freshening  her,  assur¬ 
ing  her.  Alone  on  a  cold  night  and  with  no  door  open  to 
her,  she  would  be  at  home,  even  in  her  feebleness,  on  those 
streets.  And  to  those  streets,  when  the  train  should  come, 
she  was  going. 

It  came.  Shaken  in  body  but  with  an  unknown  calm 
upon  her  she  sunk  into  a  plush  seat.  Forty  minutes  now, 
and  the  red  brick  station  of  Frampton  would  swing  from 
behind  the  trees  of  the  park.  Adrian  would  be  sitting  in 
the  phaeton  behind  Barney,  or  since  it  had  been  eleven 
years,  Barney’s  younger  brother.  Warmly  she  found  stray 
scenes  in  her  memory,  colored  green  and  brown:  The  Manse 
by  the  old  yellow  brick  Presbyterian  Church;  Garland  Ave¬ 
nue  and  all  its  elms;  Judge  E.  T.  Day’s  brick  house.  It 
had  always  been  Judge  E.  T.  Day,  never  Judge  Day. 

Her  tremor  of  expectation  broke  to  mere  nervousness  as 
she  stepped  from  the  train  into  Laura’s  arms. 

“Elsie!  Elsie!  It’s  so  good  to  see  you,  dear!  Eleven 
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years!  Why,  I  can’t  see  that  you’ve  changed  much.  Now 
just  give  me  your  checks  and  I’ll  hand  them  to  Mr. 
Barnes.” 

She  turned  for  a  second  only,  to  be  back  leading  Elsie 
down  the  platform,  nodding  brightly  to  the  shuttling, 
unfamiliar  people.  “Here  we  are,”  she  announced,  stop¬ 
ping  by  the  side  of  a  touring  car.  Adrian  jumped  out. 

“Well,  Elsie!  It’s  like  old  times  to  see  you!  Can’t  say 
you’re  looking  much  worse  for  your  sickness.” 

“It’s  good  of  you  to  say  it,  Adrian.  I’m  really  feeling 
quite  well  now,”  she  replied. 

“Climb  right  in.  Maybe  you’d  better  ride  in  the  front 
seat  with  me;  it’s  easier.  And  Laura’s  voice’ll  reach  you  all 
right.”  He  flung  open  the  door  of  the  car.  “Notice  the 
fountain  over  there  in  the  park.  That’s  Laura’s  work. 
Women’s  Club,  you  know.”  Then  they  glided  up  Main 
Street. 

“Adrian,  was  that  Mr.  Rockwell  in  the  Crary’s  car — the 
man  May  Purdy’s  going  to  marry,  I  mean?”  Laura  asked. 

“Guess  so;  didn’t  notice  particularly.” 

“Is  that  Jim  Purdy’s  niece  you  mean?”  Elsie  inquired. 

“Oh,  no,  this  is  another  family,  not  related.  Jim  has  gone 
back  to  Pennsylvania.  This  is  Frank  Purdy’s  daughter — 
he’s  in  the  Frampton  National.” 

“Is  there  a  new  bank?” 

But  Laura  had  caught  again  the  old  days,  punctuating 
the  reasons  for  Jim’s  Purdy’s  departure  with  comments  on 
new  buildings  and  on  people  of  whom  Elsie  had  never  heard. 
Then,  turning  down  Garland  Avenue,  they  had  slipped 
past  Judge  E.  T.  Day’s  before  Elsie  realized  it,  and  had 
drawn  up  before  Laura’s  house. 

“Why,  Laura,  you’ve  remodeled!” 

“Didn’t  I  write  you  about  that?  That  was  the  summer 
I  went  east,  summer  before  last.” 

Elsie  recalled  that  Laura  had  written  of  the  alterations, 
but  to  her  it  had  been  matter  for  a  letter,  not  a  physical 
change  in  Frampton. 

“We’ve  got  more  solid  comfort  out  of  that  porch  than 
from  anything  we  ever  had.” 

A  large,  cool  bedroom  failed  to  welcome  Elsie — she 
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couldn’t  remember  the  contours  or  the  wall  paper  or  the 
furniture. 

“Now,  dear,  I  think  you’d  better  lie  down  and  rest  a  little. 
Dinner  won’t  be  ready  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  know  you 
must  be  dead  tired.  I’ve  put  towels  for  you  on  the  rack 
behind  the  door  in  the  bathroom.  And  if  you  want  any¬ 
thing,  just  call.”  With  that,  Laura  rustled  downstairs,  and 
Elsie  lay  down  on  the  bed.  The  murmur  of  the  avenue,  the 
long  subdued  passing  of  cars,  she  ceased  to  hear.  Only  the 
green  branches  across  the  window  remained,  branches  finally 
rooted  in  smooth  lawns  over  which  those  who  had  peopled 
her  youth  had  passed — Judge  Day,  Will  McEwen,  the  Steel 
boys,  Amy,  Fan,  Laura,  and  young  Vivian.  Under  the 
warm  blue  bend  of  sky,  bathed  in  even  pervasive  fragrance 
of  green  foliage,  they  had  all  walked  and  laughed  and 
chatted.  And  she  had  been  among  them  and  of  them. 

At  dinner  the  talk  swung  again  to  Jim  Purdy,  and  from 
him  to  others.  Laura  could  not,  however,  wholly  immerse 
herself  in  currents  that  had  flowed  and  were  still. 

“And  Vivian,  where  is  she  now?”  Elsie  asked  during  a 
pause. 

“Oh,  Vivian — Vivian  went  to  take  some  post-graduate 
work  in  the  East.  She’s  felt  the  need  to  keep  up,  you  know. 
They  say  there’s  some  professor  at  Drake  she’s  interested 
in,  or  who’s  interested  in  her.  Think  of  it — a  man! — after 
all  these  years.  She  hasn’t  been  back  for  months.  You 
know,  Elsie,  I  even  suspected  her  of  thinking  Adrian  mis¬ 
understood  and  weary.” 

“Oh,  no,  Laura!” 

“Well,  look  at  Adrian.  Doesn’t  his  face  confess  it?” 

Elsie  looked,  but  noted  only  that  his  graying  mustache 
was  no  longer  ragged,  but  trim  and  well  kept.  Prosperity. 

“It’s  the  same  Laura,  you  see,  the  same  Laura,”  he 
answered,  smiling.  “Always  at  it.” 

“Well,  anyway,  you  know  very  well,  Adrian,  that  the  last 
time  she  was  at  the  Country  Club,  and  other  times,  too,  for 
that  matter,  she  kept  you  tenderly  cornered  much  longer 
than  an  unmarried  woman  should — who  hasn’t  got  serious 
intentions.” 

“You  have  a  country  club  now,  Laura?” 
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“Heavens,  yes!  Didn’t  we  have  it  when  you  were  here 
last?  No,  I  guess  not.  The  loveliest  little  clubhouse. 
Adrian  plays  golf  every  Saturday  afternoon  now.” 

After  dinner  they  went  to  the  porch  and  its  comfortable 
new  wicker  set.  “Do  you  object  to  a  little  smoke,  Elsie?” 
Adrian  inquired,  taking  out  a  cigar. 

“You  haven’t  forgotten  me  enough  to  ask  that,  have  you? 
You  know  very  well  I  like  good  cigar  smoke.  Sometimes 
I’ve  wished  Elmer  were  older.” 

“Merton  knew  a  good  cigar,  I  remember,”  Adrian  re¬ 
marked,  lighting  his  own. 

For  a  time  no  one  spoke.  The  automobiles  passed  inter¬ 
mittently;  couples  loitered  down  the  street,  and  birds 
chirped  sleepily  from  the  thickening  foliage  as  the  long  shad¬ 
ows  lengthened  across  the  lawn,  and  between  them  the 
aisles  of  sunlight  dimmed,  leaving  the  grass  an  unlit  green 
darkening  to  an  obscure  color.  Some  one  waved  from  an 
automobile  and  Laura  fluttered  her  handkerchief  vigorously 
in  answer. 

“Who  was  that,  Adrian?”  she  asked. 

“Don’t  know.  Looked  like  the  Beards’  car.” 

The  question  and  answer  centered  Elsie  again  in  the 
Frampton  of  the  Country  Club.  “I’ll  hardly  know  Framp- 
ton  without  Vivian.”  She  let  the  words  drop  on  what  she 
felt  to  be  another  rising  tide  of  conversation  in  which  her 
longings  could  not  mingle.  Before  Laura  answered  she 
knew  that  her  attempt  would  be  broken  and  dissipated  in 
a  harmless  swirl — yet  one  that  to  her  was  composed  of 
bitter  waters. 

“Yes,  but  Vivian  has  changed.  You’ve  no  idea  how  exas¬ 
perating  she  became  at  times.  I’ll  never  forget  how  im¬ 
pudent,  yes,  impudent,  she  was  when  Mrs.  Crary’s  sister 
was  here.  The  poor  thing  had  never  heard  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  and  Vivian,  well,  Vivian  hadn’t  either  until  the  year 
before.  I’m  sure  of  that,  I  know  I  hadn’t.  But  when  Mrs. 
Harwood,  that’s  the  sister,  asked  who  he  was,  why  Vivian 
just  stopped  and  said,  ‘Will  somebody  please  tell  the  lady 
who  Thomas  Hardy  is?’  As  if  it  were  in  a  classroom — and 
at  club,  too!  And  that’s  just  one  of  a  lot  of  things 
that - ” 
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“Oh,  let  Vivian  drop,”  interposed  Adrian. 

“It’s  too  bad,”  Elsie  mumbled. 

For  an  hour  Laura  talked  on,  and  only  occasionally  did 
a  known  name  gleam  and  vanish.  With  the  hush  of  the 
muffling  night  a  deeper  hush  pervaded  Elsie.  Across  the 
street  yellow  window  squares  shone  in  the  uncertain  cubes 
of  houses.  A  surrey  should  sweep  in,  just  returned  from 
Seven  Mile  Drive;  a  door  should  open  .  .  .  voices.  Then 
the  headlights  of  an  automobile  turning  the  corner  shot  the 
porch  into  brilliant  relief,  coloring  the  cushions  and  light¬ 
ing  Laura’s  hair  and  dress  for  an  instant,  putting  out 
Adrian’s  cigar.  Elsie  felt  lifted  into  full  day  on  a  hilltop, 
then  sank  into  an  obscurity  which  no  longer  soothed.  “I 
think  I’ll  go  up  to  bed,  Laura.  It’s  been  a  hard  day  for 
me.” 

Laura,  contrite,  reiterated,  “You  poor  dear,”  with  every 
other  step  on  the  way  to  the  bedroom.  “Now  you  just  get 
right  in  bed.  Tomorrow  we’ll  have  a  good  talk.  Will  you 
want  to  go  to  church?” 

“We’ll  see  when  tomorrow  comes,  I  guess.  I’m  pretty 
tired.” 

“Yes,  well,  all  right;  the  minister  we’ve  got  now  isn’t  very 
good  anyway.  .  .  .  I’ll  get  you  a  glass  of  water.” 

As  Elsie  spread  out  her  nightgown  she  heard  the  bath¬ 
room  faucet  running  an  interminably  long  time.  Laura 
reappeared  with  a  brimming  glass.  “I’ll  put  it  right 
here  on  this  tabouret  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  Good 
night,  dear.”  Laura  gathered  her  in  her  arms.  “I  can’t 
really  believe  you’re  here  again,  but  you  are.  And  I  want 
you  to  make  it  a  complete  rest.  Now  remember,” — she  was 
at  the  door — “if  you  need  anything,  just  speak.  Good 
night.” 

Elsie  sat  in  the  rocker  several  minutes,  looking  out  the 
window.  Adrian  came  up,  and  shortly  all  was  still.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  went  to  the  door,  and  slowly,  firmly  turning  the 
latch,  stepped  into  the  hall.  Quietness  hung  everywhere. 
In  a  minute  she  was  downstairs — in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  it  had  taken  her  to  go  up.  Silently  she  opened 
the  front  door,  turned  off  the  night  lock,  and  found 
the  street.  Her  panting  told  her  she  had  been  going 
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too  fast,  and  she  slackened  her  pace  to  a  stroll.  Not 
so  many  windows  were  lighted  now,  only  one  here  and 
there.  When  she  reached  the  corner  the  arc  light  hummed, 
clicked,  and  went  out.  Starlight  and  moonlight  fell  quickly 
about  her,  as  if  they  had  just  come.  The  moon,  its  lower 
quarter  cut  straightly  off  by  a  black  housetop,  freed  itself 
from  the  house  and  trees  as  she  walked,  and  its  full  mellow 
light  came  upon  her  as  a  warmth.  After  all,  it  was  the 
old  Frampton,  her  Frampton,  and  the  streets  were  hers, 
and  the  houses  hers.  She  would  send  for  Elmer  and  their 
goods;  this  was  home.  And  that  was  Judge  E.  T.  Day’s 
house,  somber  as  always  among  its  elms  and  maples.  Judge 
E.  T.  Day’s — then  she  had  walked  four  blocks.  A  cloud 
across  the  moon,  in  which  its  light  was  nebulously  diffused, 
threw  a  dimness  over  the  street.  She  was  chilly,  despite  the 
time  of  year;  she  should  have  brought  a  wrap. 

The  return  was  longer,  and  as  she  walked  a  dizziness  crept 
into  her  legs.  Veiled  in  this  dizziness  she  lost  the  sensation 
of  walking,  though  she  knew,  she  moved.  But  the  house  was 
at  hand.  She  clicked  the  night  lock  on  again  and  started 
upstairs.  As  before,  the  shadow-filled  halls  held  silence. 
Back  in  her  room  she  closed  the  door  softly,  and  undress¬ 
ing  watched  a  sword’s  breadth  of  moonlight  widen;  the 
room  glowed  dimly. 

When  she  threw  back  the  covers  her  hand  caught  the 
glass  of  water  Laura  had  left;  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  silver 
thud.  Smarting  bitter  voices  rasped  across  the  night, 
speaking  mutedly,  through  a  soft  confusion:  “And  that  was 
out  at  the  Country  Club  .  .  .  Frank  Purdy  and  Vivian 
were  .  .  .  the  Frampton  National.”  The  dizziness  swept 
from  her  legs  through  her  whole  body.  Then  through  the 
whirling  darkness  came  a  real  voice,  that  of  Laura,  and  the 
darkness  fell  away,  leaving  the  moonlight  clear  and  still 
upon  the  carpet. 

“Elsie,  Elsie,  what’s  happened?  Can  I  do  anything?” 

“No,  no,  I  just  dropped — my  watch.  I’ve  got  it.  I’m  all 
right.  So  is  it.” 

Her  cold  foot  splashed  in  a  thin  pool  of  water  on  the 
polished  floor.  When  she  stooped  to  pick  up  the  glass,  her 
nightgown  swished  cold  across  her  ankle.  Setting  the  glass 
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on  the  tabouret  again,  she  wrung  a  few  drops  of  water  from 
her  nightgown  and  climbed  vaguely  into  bed. 

The  moonlight  had  faded,  the  streets  would  be  chilly  now. 
And  in  the  autumn — all  these  people  going  about  town, 
knowing  none  she  had  known.  Her  dream  had  fallen  to  the 
dark  waters  from  which  it  had  been  blown.  When  all  was 
said  and  all  considered,  it  was  not  her  Frampton,  not  even 
its  own,  but  the  town  of  late-comers  and  its  own  forgetting 
children. 

On  Tuesday,  Elsie  was  on  the  train  again.  Laura’s  pro¬ 
tests  had  been  gently  overruled,  for  the  thought  of  another 
day  in  Frampton  had  been  unbearable.  Elmer,  and  an 
unceasing  worry  over  him,  had  been  the  excuse.  But  it 
had  been  what  she  was  leaving  and  not  that  to  which 
she  went  that  at  last  put  her  on  the  train  which  now 
neared  home. 

Not  only  Elmer  was  at  the  station  to  meet  her,  but  also 
Dr.  Cooper.  “Elmer  told  me  you  telegraphed  you  were 
coming  tonight,  so  I’ve  been  watching  for  you,”  the  doctor 
explained.  “Oh,  I  had  to  bring  a  friend  to  the  train  anyway. 
Don’t  worry  about  that.  Didn’t  I,  Elmer?” 

Elsie  sat  in  the  back  seat  of  the  doctor’s  car  so  that  her 
son  might  be  with  her.  She  put  her  arm  around  him,  and 
as  she  did  so  felt  a  motherliness  start  from  some  dark  for¬ 
gotten  spring.  But  there  followed  no  welling  up  of  the  old 
emotion;  its  waters  sank,  the  spring  was  sealed  again  and 
obscured.  Elmer  unexpectedly  let  the  arm  remain  and  she 
did  not  withdraw  it,  though  inertia,  she  knew,  not  impulse, 
kept  it  about  him. 

“There’s  a  carnival  come  to  town,  Mother.  Down  by  Bal¬ 
lard’s  livery  barn  it  is.  They  start  tonight  and  can  I  go?” 

“Maybe  tomorrow  night.  We’ll  see.” 

It  was  right  that  she  should  find  this  yearly  blare  of  sound 
and  color  upon  her  return.  At  Frampton,  or  in  her  Framp¬ 
ton,  it  would  have  been  out  of  place,  but  here  it  was  a  part 
of  the  season,  if  not  a  miniature  season  in  itself — though 
bitterly  distinct  from  her  except  as  Elmer  went  to  it.  And 
just  as  it  stood  glaringly  apart  from  her,  so  did  she  stand, 
oppositely  and  darkly,  apart  from  the  town,  occupying  a 
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known  and  almost  unrelated  place;  but  that  was  all.  Still, 
at  least  it  was  a  place.  She  knew,  if  only  by  name,  all  the 
new  business  houses,  and  the  comings  and  going  of  some  of 
the  people.  Here,  her  own  going,  the  last  possible,  would 
not  be  isolated,  but  a  familiar  movement,  surely  an  event 
more  stirring  than  in  Frampton,  where  it  would  be  reported 
and  sighed  over  between  one  cup  of  coffee  and  the  next. 
Elmer  might  wonder  about  her  in  later  years;  friends  might 
talk  for  a  time,  decreasingly  as  they  neared  the  farther 
limits  of  their  own  lives.  But  at  best  it  was  a  wispy  immor¬ 
tality,  a  vague  shadow  cast  beyond  her  death,  one  withered 
and  lost  under  strong  new  lights  where  denser  shadows 
congregated. 

The  car  drew  up  in  front  of  her  house,  and  leaning  on  the 
doctor’s  arm  Elsie  slowly  got  out.  “It  was  kind  of  you  to 
bring  me  home,”  she  said. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  answered.  “I  had  to  be  there  anyway. 
But  I  can’t  stop  now.  I’ll  drop  in  later.  Take  a  light 
supper  and  get  to  bed  early.  You’ve  had  a  hard  day.” 

Since  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the  boarding-house  she  made 
toast  and  tea,  chiefly  for  Elmer,  whom  she  watched  hun¬ 
grily.  Gradually  his  unwritten-on  features  drew  to  them¬ 
selves  a  familiar  light.  At  first,  despite  the  instant’s  spurt 
of  an  old  love,  she  had  found  him  a  little  strange.  That  he 
could  in  any  way  have  come  from  her  she  had  long  ceased 
to  feel,  had  never  strongly  felt  since  the  last  flickers  had 
gone  out  in  her  body  of  the  emotions  aroused  by  his  depend¬ 
ence.  Habit  and  necessity,  the  accepted  order,  the  situation 
of  there  being  no  other  way,  of  a  dim  compulsion  that  she 
owed  him  a  home,  kept  them  as  they  were,  mother  and 
son.  Not  that  she  would  have  turned  him  adrift — not  even 
the  shadow  of  such  thought  crossed  her  mind.  But  to 
surround  him  with  love,  to  help  in  “gently  unfolding  his 
self,”  as  she  felt  she  should,  she  could  not  do.  Some 
darker  chemistry  of  her  nature  had  stopped,  and  no  con¬ 
tent  of  want  filled  what  she  did  for  him.  His  lengthening 
legs,  his  unbrushed  hair,  the  contents  of  his  pockets,  which 
should  have  amused  her,  all  summed  themselves  into  an 
accepted  irrelevance. 

“Mother,”  Elmer  finally  said,  as  he  took  his  fourth  slice 
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of  toast,  “Mrs.  Wylie  borrowed  your  red  shawl  while  you 
was  gone.” 

“My  red  shawl?” 

“Ya.  She  stopped  me  on  the  street  one  day  and  told  me 
she  was  going  out  to  her  sister’s  farm,  and  how  you  wouldn’t 
mind  if  I  got  it  for  her.  You  let  her  have  it  once  before, 
didn’t  you?” 

“Yes,  last  summer.” 

“She  said  you  did,  and  I  remembered  taking  it  over  to 
her.  So  I  supposed  it  was  all  right  and  come  over  and  got 
it.” 

When  his  mother  remained  silent  Elmer  inquired,  “Wasn’t 
it  all  right,  my  giving  it  to  her?  She  come  home  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  saw  her  drive  up.” 

“Why,  yes,  surely,  of  course  it  was  all  right.  Mrs.  Wylie 
is  an  old  friend.” 

“Say,  can  I  go  out  and  play  awhile?  I  won’t  stay  long.” 

When  he  had  gone,  Elsie  washed  the  half-dozen  dishes 
and  followed  him  to  the  porch.  Down  the  cross  street  and 
between  the  widely  spaced  houses  on  the  low  opposite  ter¬ 
race,  spread  the  crescent  of  the  earth’s  shadow,  that  deepens 
the  lower  blue  in  the  east  just  after  sunset.  Above  it  the 
sun  still  colored  a  rosy  tumble  of  clouds,  but  their  light  was 
being  slowly  drawn  off.  Silence  and  darkness  came  then, 
and  with  them  Dr.  Cooper. 

“I  didn’t  expect  to  find  you  up  yet,”  he  said.  “Don’t  you 
obey  orders  any  longer?” 

“When  I  consider  them  reasonable.” 

“And  when  you  don’t?”  he  asked,  seating  himself  on  a 
chair  near  her. 

“Well,  they  must  be  subject  to  my  revision.” 

“You’ve  always  been  a  good  patient,  Mrs.  Caswell.  Are 
you  going  to  become  difficult  now?” 

“Only  as  becoming  difficult  gives  me  a  taste  of  the  few 
satisfying  things  I  can  still  do.” 

Dr.  Cooper  did  not  answer,  and  his  eyes  were  on  the 
street. 

“After  all,”  she  added,  “it’s  only  an  hour  on  the  porch, 
Doctor.” 

Still  he  said  nothing  and  did  not  move  his  head.  At  last 
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he  took  a  prescription  pad  and  a  pen  from  his  pocket,  wrote, 
and  crumpled  the  paper  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so.  “No,  I 
guess  you’d  better  just  keep  up  the  last  one  I  gave  you.” 

But  still  he  sat  there  silent,  occasionally  plucking  at  his 
beard.  Elsie  spoke  first.  “Doctor,  I  believe  you’re  the  old¬ 
est  friend  I  have  in  town.” 

“I’m  happy  to  be  counted  a  friend,”  he  said,  turning  his 
head  at  last. 

“Yet  I  believe  I  haven’t  seen  you  twice,  apart  from  the 
professional  calls  you’ve  made.  Certainly  not  since  Merton 
died.” 

“I’ve  been  a  busy  man,  Mrs.  Caswell.” 

In  the  leaf-spotted  light  from  the  corner  it  was  the  blue¬ 
ness  and  kindness  of  his  eyes  that  she  saw,  and  not  their 
veined  and  twitching  lids.  “Yes,  I  know,  but  it’s  been  good 
to  have  you  all  these  years.” 

He  paused  before  replying.  “If  I’ve  been  able  to  give, 
just  in  a  small  way,  something  more  than  medicine,  it’s  only 
one  of  the  rewards  I  hoped  to  have  more  of  when  I  started 
to  practice.  I’m  glad  you  spoke  of  it,  though.  Too  often 
the  doctor’s  bill  doesn’t  allow  anything  but  a  check  in 
response.” 

Elsie  saw  his  lids  twitch  more  rapidly  than  usual.  His 
stiff  words  had  resulted  in  a  confusion,  and  part  of  it  came, 
she  felt,  from  a  fear  that  she  would  make  too  personal  an 
application  of  them.  There  was  no  conscious  or  implicit 
reference  in  them,  she  knew,  but  she  saw  also  that  their  face 
value  must  be  accepted,  for  ignoring  their  obviously  possible 
meaning  would  be  an  acceptance  of  that  meaning.  And  to 
him  her  silence  would  be  the  scar  of  a  hurt  he  had  not 
intended.  She  could  use  only  what  had  been  given.  “My 
own  unpaid  bills  leave  large  room  for  gratitude,  I  know, 
Doctor.  And  that  may  be  the  only  coin  you’ll  have  from 
me.  But  I  want  you  to  have  that.  And  I’ve  had,  on 
my  part,  the  great  deal  more  you’ve  given.” 

From  his  silence  and  the  quieter  eyelids  she  knew  that  she 
had  saved  the  mood,  and  also  any  unquiet  aftermath  for 
him.  The  silence  held  and  the  night  deepened.  .  .  .  After 
all,  there  was  not  much  to  be  said,  and  in  a  few  moments, 
when  he  rose  to  go,  though  it  was  not  exactly  relief,  she 
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did  realize  that  some  sense  of  order  and  climax  had  been 
precisely  satisfied,  even  though  it  was  only  another  with¬ 
drawal. 

“Good  night,”  he  said.  “I  hope  you’ll  rest  well  after  your 
trip.” 

His  car  gathered  speed  and  slipped  away,  and  now  the 
fully  arrived  and  starry  night  dropped  to  its  drowsy  busi¬ 
ness.  A  harsh  business  for  Elsie,  a  black  stretch  to  be 
somehow  traversed,  enveloped  in  an  infinite  hush,  a  hush 
that  was  only  deepened  now  by  the  bright  screech  of  the 
crickets  that  pulsated  through  the  air.  The  sound  lifted  and 
confused  itself  with  the  stars.  Was  the  screeching  a  sound 
the  stars  made,  pulsing  and  glittering?  Yes,  it  came  from 
them,  icily,  a  whine  of  steel.  “But  they  should  make 
music,”  she  objected  to  nobody,  shivered,  and  saw  Elmer  in 
front  of  her,  a  parcel  in  his  arms.  The  crickets  and  the  stars 
were  separate  again. 

“Mother,  here’s  that  shawl  Mrs.  Wylie  borrowed.  She 
said  to  tell  you  she  was  ever  so  much  obliged,  and  she’s 
coming  over  in  the  morning  to  see  you,  she  said.” 

“All  right,  Elmer.  Now  I  think  you’d  better  go  up  to 
bed.” 

“Aren’t  you  coming?” 

“After  a  while.  I  want  to  think  a  bit.” 

“Aren’t  we  going  to  read  the  Bible?” 

“No,  not  tonight.  Maybe  later  on  we’ll  start  again.  I’m 
afraid  you’re  too  young,  and  I — I  guess  I’m  too  old.” 

“Well,  good  night.”  He  slipped  into  the  house  and  up  to 
bed,  leaving  his  mother  rocking  gently.  A  breeze  flicked  the 
wistaria  against  the  porch  and  a  few  old  petals  loitered 
toward  the  floor.  Elsie  undid  the  parcel  and  gathered  the 
shawl  about  her  shoulders.  When  she  had  gone,  Mrs.  Wylie 
would  have  to  borrow  the  shawl  no  longer;  it  would  be 
hers.  But  now  she  was  chilly  herself. 

An  automobile  rushed  up  the  cross  street,  and  as  it  passed 
under  the  light  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Cooper,  evi¬ 
dently  on  some  urgent  call.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times  he  would  repass  her  house,  never  thinking  of  her.  The 
talk  with  him  had  not  been  borne  on  any  deep  current  of 
friendship.  For  a  moment  there  had  been  a  swirl  of  an  old 
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gallantry.  When  he  came  to  her  last  sickroom  he  would 
come  as  a  doctor — as  he  should,  of  course — and  in  no  way 
as  an  emissary  of  the  town’s  friendliness.  For  that  she  must 
depend  on  those  who  came  bearing  glasses  of  jelly  she 
could  not  eat,  and  on  Mrs.  Wylie,  most  faithful  of  all.  Yet 
better  Mrs.  Wylie  than  Laura.  If  only  she  could  tell  them 
all  to  keep  away,  leaving  her  with  Mildred;  and  have 
Elmer  kept  away  too.  Another  doctor  might  give  orders  to 
that  effect,  but  not  Dr.  Cooper.  A  change  of  doctors  would 
not  greatly  matter;  with  another  stroke  doctors  would  be  a 
mere  formality,  retarding  momentarily  her  ceasing  to  be. 

The  carpet  would  be  taken  from  the  room;  the  cherry 
dresser  would  be  cleaned  of  its  just  perceptible  disorder  to 
let  a  few  colored  bottles  fringe  the  marble  top,  on  which  the 
white  rectangle  of  the  chart  would  rest,  plotting  a  sinking 
contour.  The  subdued  bustle  of  the  first  days  would  settle 
into  the  last  indefinite  buzz  of  waiting.  Elmer  would  come 
in,  a  little  taller,  his  hair  a  tangle,  and  his  eyes  larger  than 
ever  as  he  stood  there  in  the  dusk.  The  next  room  would 
be  brighter,  but  not  too  bright,  coming  frequently  to  uncer¬ 
tain  life  with  a  drowse  of  talk: 

“It’s  remarkable  how  she  hangs  on  so.  Weeks  it’s 
been - ” 

“I  remember  her  first  stroke.  And  under  all  that  silence 
of  hers,  she  kept  on  fighting.  Do  you  suppose  she’s  fight¬ 
ing  down  there  now?” 

No,  she  would  not  be  fighting;  she  would  be  lying  there, 
untouched  by  endless  lowered  voices,  alone  in  the  silent 
room,  a  level  body  under  the  miles  of  night. 


THE  BLACK  LAUGH1 


(From  The  American  Hebrew) 

By  A.  B.  SHIFFRIN 

T  T  happened  in  a  little  synagogue  in  Brownsville,  in  a  little 
synagogue  that  had  been  a  stable  once.  It  happened  in 
the  middle  of  bleak  December.  The  night  was  Saturday, 
and  the  hour  was  the  hour  between  the  prayer  that  closes 
the  short,  dreary  day  and  the  prayer  that  opens  the  long, 
dreary  night.  It  was  after  mincha.  It  was  before  maarov. 
Outside  a  ghostly  stillness,  an  unnatural  tranquillity  held  the 
world  in  a  cold  clutch.  Even  the  wind  was  dead.  Even 
the  snow  had  lost  its  beautiful,  white  gleam.  It  lay  silent, 
gray  and  frozen.  The  sky  was  a  broad  sheet  of  lead,  with¬ 
out  a  cloud,  without  a  break  in  its  strange  monotony,  save 
where,  in  the  distance,  the  last  red  rays  of  a  dying  sun 
leaped  away  and  sent  happy  shivers  through  the  hearts  of 
them  who  saw. 

Inside  the  synagogue  quiet  also  reigned,  but  the  quietness 
was  of  a  different  sort.  In  the  center  of  the  square-shaped 
room  was  an  old  black  stove  from  which  an  equally  old  and 
equally  black  pipe  stood  up  and  twisted  itself  along  the 
ceiling  until,  suddenly,  like  sword  into  scabbard,  it  plunged 
its  ugly  form  into  the  bare  wall.  Near  the  stove,  warming 
his  front  and  back,  swayed  the  bent  figure  of  a  pious  Jew 
who  was  humming  to  himself  a  synagogue  song  made  famous 
by  the  great  Yosele  Rosenblatt.  He  stood  there  humming 
to  himself  and  warming  his  aged  body,  and  occasionally 
glancing  toward  the  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  The  table  was  long.  It  was  covered  with  a  badly 
stained  grayish  cloth.  On  it  lay  countless  crumbs  of  the 
white  bread  of  Skabbas,  a  plate  of  several  neatly  cut,  un- 
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eaten  slices  of  herring,  and  two  or  three  half-filled  glasses 
of  water.  And  around  the  table  sat  a  group  of  men. 

This  was  where  it  happened.  In  the  little  Brownsville 
synagogue,  in  the  synagogue  that  had  once  been  a  stable,  in 
the  synagogue  of  the  old  black  stove  and  the  long  wooden 
table  and  the  company  of  hushed,  voiceless  men — it  hap¬ 
pened. 

Near  a  frosted  window,  blowing  on  it  lustily  to  clear  a 
space,  were  two  children,  two  boys.  They  leaned  against 
the  chilly  glass,  straining  their  little  necks  and  sharp  eyes 
in  search  of  the  first  star.  For  a  long  time  they  had  stood 
there  watching  the  vanishing  of  the  sun,  the  falling  of  the 
shadows,  and  seeking,  in  their  childish  eagerness,  the  first 
golden,  sparkling  star  of  the  night.  They  wanted,  each  of 
them,  to  scream  gleefully:  “Look!  The  star,  the  star!  .  .  . 
The  golden  star!”  .  .  . 

And  around  the  long  table  sat  thirteen  men,  gray  of 
beard,  and  brown  of  beard,  and  black  of  beard,  cold,  but 
filled  with  a  mystic  happiness,  the  kind  of  happiness  that 
sings  in  the  hearts  of  old  Jews  in  the  hour  that  closes  the 
weeping  day  and  the  hour  that  beckons  the  laughing  night. 
The  first  man,  a  stranger  to  the  rest,  seemed  very  old,  but 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  glorious  brilliancy.  The  second  was 
a  rag-picker.  On  week-days  he  tramped  the  streets  with  a 
cart  in  front  of  him  and  shouted,  “Rags,  rags,  old  shoes, 
old  clothes,  old  things,  rags,  rags!”  But  on  Saturdays  he 
was  a  king  wearing  an  invisible  crown.  The  third  was  a 
maker  of  pants.  The  fourth  peddled  pickles  and  tomatoes 
on  Belmont  Avenue.  The  fifth  was  a  collector.  He  knocked 
at  people’s  doors  and  spoke  about  orphan  asylums,  hospitals 
and  Eretz  Yisroel.  The  sixth,  stroking  his  fine  beard  mood¬ 
ily,  was  a  carpenter.  The  seventh  worked  in  a  factory. 
The  eighth  sold  kosher  meat.  The  ninth  carved  tombstones. 
The  tenth  prepared  boys  for  bar  mitzvoh.  The  eleventh 
was  a  janitor.  The  twelfth  was  a  plumber’s  helper.  The 
thirteenth,  a  man  of  about  forty,  with  long  black  hair  and 
a  long  black  beard,  had  his  elbows  on  the  table,  rested  his 
chin  in  his  palms  and  looked  straight  ahead  of  him  as  if 
trying  to  pierce,  with  his  eyes,  the  steadily  descending 
gloom. 
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Gloom  it  was.  Picture  it.  Saturday  night.  Thirteen 
men  sitting  silently  around  a  long  table  in  a  little  syna¬ 
gogue  that  had  been  a  stable  once.  There  they  sat.  They 
had  eaten.  They  had  sung.  And  it  was  growing  darker 
and  darker.  One  of  them,  he  who  picked  rags,  he  who  now 
sat  like  a  king,  was  about  to  start  again.  Sholom  aleichem. 
He  was  going  to  sing  Sholom  aleichem.  His  mouth  opened. 
His  hand  rose.  Suddenly  he  stopped.  Hie  mouth  closed. 
His  hand  fell.  His  head  sank.  He  shuddered.  One  of 
them,  he  who  carved  tombstones,  was  about  to  tell  a  story. 
It  was  a  story  he  had  been  telling  every  Saturday  at  the 
setting  of  the  sun  for  forty-five  years.  He  was  going  to  tell 
them  about  Motke  Chabad,  how  good  old  Motke  Chabad 
had  outwitted  the  goyim.  He,  the  carver  of  tombstones, 
was  about  to  tell  the  story,  and  they,  the  others,  would  laugh 
and  bang  their  tough  old  fists  on  the  wooden  table  and  their 
rich  laughter  would  roll  away  and  strike  the  ceiling  and  the 
door  and  the  warm  black  stove.  But  he,  too,  paused.  He, 
too,  let  his  head  droop. 

There  was  something  weirdly  forbidding  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  Poe-like  gloom  hung  in  the  air.  Dwarfed  shadows 
lay  on  the  floor  lifeless,  or  leaned  like  grim  spectators  on 
the  gray  wall.  Outside  the  wind  was  beginning  to  moan. 
The  snow  was  beginning  to  stir.  The  redness  of  the  dying 
sun  was  gone.  And  all  at  once  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
became  an  uncanny,  wolfish  howl.  The  thirteen  men  sat 
swallowed  in  silence  around  the  long  wooden  table  in  the 
House  of  God.  And  near  the  window  the  children  still 
gazed  skyward  for  their  star. 

The  first  man,  the  stranger,  he  whose  eyes  burned  with 
life,  looked  across  the  table  at  the  thirteenth.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  never  moved.  He  sat,  beard  in  hand,  and  seemed  to 
sleep.  Who  he  was,  how  he  lived,  where  he  came  from,  was 
unknown.  He  never  spoke.  He  came  to  the  synagogue 
every  day,  and,  when  called  on  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Torah,  he  read  so  softly,  so  sadly,  with  such  strange  music, 
that  his  listeners  marveled.  Beautiful  was  his  reading. 
Those  who  sat  at  a  distance  from  the  low  bimeh  never  heard 
him,  but  the  few  who  did  hear  the  magical  sound  looked  at 
one  another  and  raised  their  eyebrows.  For  there  was  some- 
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thing  more  than  human  in  his  voice.  It  was  unreal.  It  had 
in  it  the  sweetness  of  honey,  the  song  of  gushing  water,  the 
sting  of  an  insect.  It  carried  a  queer  ring  and  it  seemed  to 
be  addressing  God — or  the  devil.  It  seemed  to  be  expecting, 
it  seemed  to  be  certain  of,  a  reply,  a  response  from  God 
— or  the  devil.  Smooth,  clear,  low,  irresistible,  bewitching 
voice!  .  .  . 

All  at  once,  out  of  the  darkness,  came  a  spoken  word. 
The  old  man,  he  whose  eyes  glittered,  had  begun  to  talk. 
He  wanted  to  tell  a  tale,  he  said.  And  he  told  them  of  his 
home  in  Poland,  many  years  ago.  .  .  .  He  told  of  his  father 
...  of  his  struggles  ...  of  his  learning.  ...  He  told  of  his 
marriage.  ...  He  told  of  his  charming,  glowing,  happy, 
young  and  lovely  wife.  .  .  .  And  he  told  how  once,  coming 
from  a  week’s  trip  across  the  Russian  border,  he  found  that 
his  wife  was  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  his  first  child. 

He  paused  in  the  telling.  The  twelve  silent  men  sat  with 
bowed  heads  and  listened.  The  weird  whistling  of  the  angry 
wind  that  now  crashed  against  the  frail  little  synagogue 
sent  shivers  through  their  cold  bodies.  Darkness  settled 
faster  and  faster,  inside  and  outside  and  within  their  old 
hearts.  The  black  pipe  that  rose  from  the  black  stove  was 
invisible.  The  stove  itself  was  invisible.  The  man  near  it, 
warming  himself,  was  invisible.  Around  the  table  sat  the 
shadowy  forms  waiting  for  the  words  of  the  stranger. 

“My  child  was  born,”  the  old  man  said,  “and  my  wife 
died,  even  as  night  is  born  when  the  day  dies.  My  child 
was  born  and  the  first  moan  he  uttered,  the  first  thing  that 
came  from  his  infant  lips,  was  something  that  sounded  like 
‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’ 

“It  was  weak.  But  it  was  unmistakable.  He  laughed. 
The  little  wretch  laughed.  He  laughed  at  the  mother  he 
killed.  He  laughed  at  me.  He  laughed  at  God  who  made 
him.  He  laughed  at  the  world.  He  said,  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!  ’  ” 

The  black-bearded  man,  he  who  sat  thirteenth,  with  his 
chin  in  his  hands,  let  his  head  fall  lower.  The  old  man  who 
spoke  continued  to  speak. 

“In  the  years  that  followed,  friends,  I  heard  that  laugh 
again  and  again.  And  I  began  to  hate  him.  I  began  to  hate 
my  son,  my  flesh,  my  blood,  for  he  never  ceased  laughing. 
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Oh,  how  can  I  make  you  understand?  He  never  ceased 
laughing.  His  laughter  had  in  it  such  mockery,  such  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  it  bit  into  my  soul.  My  son  was  a  scholar.  He 
learned  and  he  never  forgot.  The  Bible,  the  Prophets,  the 
Talmud,  he  knew  and  loved.  But  he  laughed.  He  laughed  at 
me.  Was  I  weeping,  was  I  starving,  was  I  dreaming,  was  I 
praying,  whatever  I  was  saying,  always,  always  there  rang  in 
my  ears  his  fiendish  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’  .  .  .You  are  listening, 
my  friends?” 

Eleven  dark  heads  nodded.  Eleven  dead  shadows  moved 
on  the  wall  and  on  the  floor  of  the  little  synagogue  that  had 
been  a  stable  once.  And  the  wind  yowled.  And  the  fire  in 
the  stove  died.  And  the  children  near  the  window,  grown 
tired,  had  fallen  to  a  bench  and  were  whispering  weird  tales 
to  each  other.  The  old  man  spoke  again. 

“When  my  son  was  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  Friday 
before  his  Bar  Mitzvoh,  a  pogrom  broke  out  in  our  village. 
I  remember  it  distinctly.  We  had  just  come  home  from 
shool.  I  had  hardly  closed  my  door,  I  had  hardly  moved  to 
a  chair,  when  crazy  shouts  split  the  quiet  night.  The 
peasants,  wild,  drunk  to  madness,  flung  themselves  through 
the  streets,  smashing  windows  and  walls  and  slashing,  kick¬ 
ing,  choking,  clubbing  every  Jew  they  caught.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  a  human  storm  crashed  against  my  door.  Five 
drunken  beasts  rushed  in  and  staggered  toward  me  and  my 
son.  I  fell  back,  struck  by  a  fist.  I  tried  to  rise,  and,  as 
I  fell  again,  I  saw  a  huge  thing  descend  on  me.  I  was  dazed, 
but  even  in  my  fright,  even  as  I  watched  its  speedy  descent, 
I  remember  wondering  if  it  would  kill  me,  I  remember 
guessing  whether  it  was  a  leg  of  a  table  or  an  iron  bar  or 
just  a  branch  of  a  tree.  And  then  it  struck  me  on  the  head 
and  I  felt  the  skies  crushing  me.  But  I  heard,  even  as  I 
lay  there  covered  with  blood,  I  heard  the  fierce,  mocking 
laughter  of  my  son.  Louder  than  the  thunder  of  heaven, 
louder  than  the  noises  of  the  drunken  beasts,  and  more  ter¬ 
rible,  came  the  fearless,  defiant  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’  ” 

His  voice  became  lower  and  lower  as  he  told  how,  when 
he  regained  his  strength,  his  house  was  wrecked  and  his  son 
was  gone.  He  told  how  he  went  about  the  village  making 
inquiries.  But  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to  the  boy. 
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No  one  had  seen  him.  No  one  had  heard  him.  He  was 
neither  alive  nor  dead.  He  had  vanished.  He  was  lost.  He 
was  given  up  for  slain.  And  the  old  man  told  how,  in  the 
years  that  passed,  at  certain  periods,  at  Yom  Kippur,  at 
funerals,  on  occasions  of  great  sorrow,  there  would  come 
from  somewhere  a  long,  living,  piercing  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’  And 
the  sound  of  his  son’s  laughter  haunted  him.  It  turned  his 
hair  gray.  It  made  his  body  old.  It  broke  his  spirit.  Mis¬ 
erably  he  wandered  from  town  to  town,  but  the  maddening 
laugh  pursued  him.  He  could  not  escape  it. 

“In  Warsaw  I  met  an  old  friend,  a  famous  rabbi  who  had 
been  my  teacher  once.  And  he,  when  he  heard  my  story, 
told  me  that  my  son  was  in  America.  I  smiled  bitterly. 
‘He  is  dead,’  I  said.  ‘No,  he  lives,’  the  rabbi  answered. 
‘Rabbi,’  I  said,  ‘the  days  of  miracles  are  over.’  ‘So  long,’ 
he  replied,  ‘so  long  as  God  lives  so  long  will  there  be  mir¬ 
acles.  There  are  miracles  every  day.  Your  turn  will  come, 
too.  But  remember,’  he  said,  ‘remember:  One  man’s  mir¬ 
acle  is  another  man’s  tragedy.  Or  his  own  tragedy.  A 
poor  man  finds  a  priceless  gem  and  shouts:  Lo!  a  miracle! 
and,  at  the  next  turning,  he  is  stabbed  in  the  heart  and  his 
gem  is  stolen  from  him.  His  miracle  was  his  tragedy.  Your 
son  is  in  America.’  That  is  what  the  rabbi  told  me.  I 
smiled  again  and  left  him. 

“Nevertheless,  I  came  to  America.  Something  beckoned, 
something  drew  me,  and  I  came.  That  was  twenty  years 
ago  and  for  twenty  years  I  have  searched.  For  twenty 
years  my  ears  have  been  filled  with  the  devilish  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’ 
For  twenty  years,  day  and  night,  and  in  my  sleep,  the 
tantalizing  ‘Ha,  ha,  ha!’  has  burned  deep  into  my  heart. 
Why?  Have  I  sinned?  I  do  not  know.  God’s  ways  are 
strange — to  them  who  understand  not.  God  is  punishing 
me.  For  what?  I  do  not  know.  For  the  sins  of  my  parents 
— perhaps.  For  the  sins  of  my  youth — perhaps.” 

He  paused  once  more. 

“Today,  friends,  something  happened.  Today,  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  I  passed  your  shod.  I  heard  your  singing. 
Sholorn  Aleichem.  I  heard  your  Sholom  Aleichem.  And — 
will  you  believe  it? — I  heard  in  your  singing,  in  your  voices, 
a  silver,  haunting  ‘Ha,  ha,  hal’  ” 
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Eleven  men  and  eleven  shadows  moved.  Gasps  of  amaze¬ 
ment  came  from  cold  lips.  The  old  man  spoke  again. 

“I  tell  you  I  heard  it.  A  sweet,  frightened  thrill  flashed 
through  me.  I  hoped  a  vain  hope.  ‘The  miracle,’  I  mur¬ 
mured  to  myself.  ‘The  tragedy,’  came  the  answering  echo. 
I  walked  in.  I  joined  you.  And  now  I  can  weep.  Again 
are  my  hopes  vanished.  Again  in  vain.  Again  no  one. 
Again  deceived.  Again - ” 

It  happened  in  a  single  measureless  instant.  The  man 
who  sat  thirteenth,  face  sunk  in  hands,  motionless,  like  one 
asleep,  suddenly  threw  back  his  splendid  head,  suddenly 
opened  his  large  black  eyes  and  uttered  a  fearful,  taunting, 
unearthly  “Ha,  ha,  ha!  Ha,  ha,  ha!” 

The  little  synagogue  was  in  an  uproar.  Dark  figures 
flitted  crazily  here  and  there.  The  old  man,  the  stranger, 
he  who  had  told  the  tale,  collapsed  in  his  seat.  His  hands 
hung  limply.  His  face  stiffened.  His  sparkling  eyes  closed. 
Some  one  touched  him  and  leaped  away  aghast. 

“He  is  dead!” 

“He  is  dead!” 

And  from  the  window  came  a  joyous  childish  shout:  “The 
star!  The  golden  star!  Look!  It  has  come!” 
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just  a  little  closer  together — the  little  girl  more 
iuward  the  center — that’s  good.  Now  I  think  we’ll 


get  it.” 


The  photographer  dived  once  more  under  the  black  cloth. 

“Stand  back,  Ma,”  a  husky  voice  said.  “You’ll  be  in  the 
picture.” 

Aunt  Em  stepped  hastily  back  with  a  panicky  look. 
Mercy,  she  didn’t  want  to  show!  She  hadn’t  had  time  to 
get  her  dress  changed  yet,  had  come  right  out  of  the 
kitchen  where  she  was  baking  pies  to  see  the  photograph 
taken.  She  was  in  her  old  dark  blue  kitchen  dress  and  had 
her  hair  just  wadded  up  until  she  could  get  time  to  comb  it. 
It  didn’t  give  her  much  time  for  dressing  up,  having  all  this 
crowd  to  cook  for. 

The  boys,  and  Uncle  Chris,  standing  away  back  on  the 
edges,  grinned  appreciatively.  Fred  whispered  to  Clarence, 
“Laugh  if  Ma’d  got  in  it.”  The  way  she  had  jumped  back, 
and  her  unconsciousness  of  the  ends  sticking  up  from  her 
little  wad  of  hair  delighted  the  boys.  When  they  looked  at 
each  other,  a  little  remembering  glint  came  into  their  eyes. 

There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  onlookers.  Aunt  Em.  Uncle 
Chris  in  his  good  trousers,  and  his  shirt  sleeves,  his  sun¬ 
burned  face  dark  brown  above  the  white  collar  that  Aunt 
Em  had  made  him  put  on  because  of  Charlie’s.  Uncle  Gus 
and  Aunt  Sophie  Spfierschlage  had  come  over  to  dinner, 
and  stood  back  against  the  white  house  wall,  Aunt  Sophie 
mountainous  in  her  checked  gingham.  The  boys,  of  course, 
and  Bernie  Schuldt  who  was  working  for  Chris;  and  another 
fellow  who  had  come  to  look  at  some  hogs  and  who  was 
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standing  there,  conscious  of  his  old  overalls  and  torn  straw 
hat,  mumbling,  “Well,  didn’t  know  I  was  gona  find  anything 
like  this  goin’  on.”  .  .  .  Charlie’s  wife,  Ella,  had  been  given 
a  chair  where  she  could  have  a  good  view  of  the  proceedings. 
She  tried  to  smile  and  wave  her  handkerchief  when  little 
Phyllis  looked  around  at  her.  Then  she  put  the  handker¬ 
chief  to  her  eyes,  lifting  up  her  glasses  with  their  narrow 
light  shell  rims,  still  smiling  a  little  painfully.  She  had  to 
think  from  how  far  Katherine  had  come. 

Aunt  Em  and  Aunt  Sophie  were  whispering,  “Ain’t  it  a 
shame  Edna  couldn’t  get  over!  They  coulda  took  one  of 
Chris  and  her  and  Marine  and  Merle,  with  Grandpa,  too. 
.  .  .  That  little  one  looks  awful  cute,  don’t  she?  .  .  .  Well, 
what  takes  him  so  long?  Grandpa  won’t  sit  there  much 
longer.  I  should  think  they  coulda  had  it  taken  by  this 
time  a’ready.” 

They  all  watched  the  group  on  the  lawn.  They  had 
decided  that  the  snowball  bushes  would  “make  a  nice  back¬ 
ground.”  The  blossoms  were  gone,  but  the  leaves  were  dark 
green,  and  thick.  What  a  day  for  taking  a  picture!  It 
would  be  so  much  better  out  here  than  in  the  house.  Kath¬ 
erine  had  made  them  take  it  right  after  dinner,  so  that 
little  Phyllis  would  not  be  late  for  her  nap — nothing  must 
ever  interfere  with  that  child’s  nap.  It  was  the  brightest, 
hottest  time  of  day.  The  tall  orange  summer  lilies  seemed 
to  open  and  shimmer  in  the  heat.  Things  were  so  green — 
the  country  lawn  with  its  thick  grass,  the  heavy  foliage  of 
the  maple  trees  against  the  blue  summery  sky  of  July.  The 
thin  varnished  supports  of  the  camera  stand  glittered  yellow 
and  sticky.  The  black  cloth  of  the  lens  looked  thick, 
dense,  hot.  The  photographer’s  shirt  was  dazzling  white  in 
the  sun,  and  when  he  drew  his  head  out  from  under  the 
cloth  his  round  face  shone  pink.  His  coat  made  a  black 
splotch  tossed  on  the  grass. 

“The  little  girl  more  toward  the  center.” 

All  three  of  the  others  tried  anxiously  to  make  little 
Phyllis  more  conspicuous.  “Here,  we’ve  got  to  have  you 
showing — my,  my! — whether  the  rest  of  us  do  or  not,” 
Charlie  said  jovially.  Grandpa’s  small  aged  frail  hand 
moved  a  little  as  if  he  were  going  to  draw  the  child  in  front 
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of  him — but,  with  a  kind  of  delicacy,  did  not  quite  touch 
her  little  arm. 

They  had  to  wait  while  a  little  fleecy  cloud  crossed  the 
sun,  putting  a  brief,  strange,  cool  shadow  over  the  vivid  lawn. 
In  that  moment  the  onlookers  were  aware  of  the  waiting 
group.  Four  generations!  Great-grandfather,  grandfather, 
mother,  daughter.  It  was  all  the  more  impressive  when  they 
thought  of  Katherine  and  Phyllis  having  come  from  so  many 
miles  away.  The  snowball  bushes  were  densely  green 
behind  them — almost  dusky  in  the  heat.  Grandpa’s  chair 
had  been  placed  out  there — a  homemade  chair  of  willow 
branches.  To  think  that  these  four  belonged  together! 

Grandpa,  sitting  in  the  chair,  might  have  belonged  to 
another  world.  Small,  bent  like  a  little  old  troll,  foreign 
with  his  black  cambric  skull  cap,  his  blue  far-apart  peasant 
eyes  with  their  still  gaze,  his  thin  silvery  beard.  His  hands, 
gnarled  from  years  of  farm  work  in  a  new  country,  clasped 
the  homemade  knotted  stick  that  he  held  between  his 
knees.  His  feet,  in  old  felt  slippers  with  little  tufted  wool 
flowers,  were  set  flat  on  the  ground.  He  wore  the  checked 
shirt  of  an  old  farmer.  ...  It  hardly  seemed  that  Charlie 
was  his  son.  Plump  and  soft,  dressed  in  the  easy  garments, 
of  good  quality  and  yet  a  trifle  careless,  of  Middle  Western 
small-town  prosperity.  His  shaven  face,  paler  now  than 
it  used  to  be  and  showing  his  age  in  the  folds  that  had  come 
about  his  chin;  his  glasses  with  shell  rims  and  gold  bows; 
the  few  strands  of  grayish  hair  brushed  across  his  pale, 
luminous  skull.  A  small-town  banker.  Now  he  looked 
both  impressed  and  shamefaced  at  having  the  photograph 
taken.  .  .  .  And  then  Katherine,  taking  after  no  one  knew 
whom.  Slender,  a  little  haggard  and  worn,  still  young,  her 
pale,  delicate  face  and  the  cords  in  her  long,  soft  throat,  her 
little  collar  bones,  her  dark,  intelligent  weak  eyes  behind 
her  thick  black-rimmed  glasses.  Katherine  had  always 
been  like  that.  Refined,  “finicky,”  studious,  thoughtful. 
Her  hand,  slender  and  a  trifle  sallow,  lay  on  Phyllis’s 
shoulder. 

Phyllis.  .  .  .  Her  little  yellow  frock  made  her  vivid  as  a 
canary  bird  against  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage.  Yellow 
— the  relatives  did  not  know  whether  they  liked  that,  bright 
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yellow.  Still,  she  did  look  sweet.  They  hadn’t  thought 
Katherine’s  girl  would  be  so  pretty.  Of  course  the  care  that 
Katherine  took  of  her — everything  had  to  revolve  around 
that  child.  There  was  something  faintly  exotic  about  her 
liquid  brown  eyes  with  their  jet-black  lashes,  the  shining 
straight  gold-brown  hair,  the  thick  bangs  that  lay,  parted 
a  little  and  damp  with  the  heat,  on  the  pure  white  of  her 
forehead.  Her  little  precise  “Eastern  accent.”  .  .  .  Grandpa 
looked  wonderingly  at  the  bare  arms,  round  and  soft  and 
tiny,  white  and  moist  in  the  heat.  Fragile  blue  veins  made 
a  flowerlike  tracery  of  indescribable  purity  on  the  white 
skin.  Soft,  tender,  exquisite  .  .  .  ach,  what  a  little  girl 
was  here,  like  a  princess! 

The  cloud  passed.  Katherine’s  white  and  Phyllis’s  yellow 
shone  out  again  from  the  green.  The  others  stood  back 
watching,  a  heavy  stolid  country  group  against  the  white 
wall  of  the  farmhouse  that  showed  bright  against  the  farther 
green  of  the  grove.  Beyond  lay  the  orchard  and  the  rank 
green  spreading  cornfields  where  little  silvery  clouds  of 
gnats  went  shimmering  over  the  moist  richness  of  the  leaves. 

“Watch — he’s  taking  it  now!” 

In  the  breathless  silence  they  could  hear  the  long  whirr 
and  rush  of  a  car  on  the  brown  country  road  beyond  the 
grove. 

Well,  the  picture  was  taken.  Every  one  was  glad  to  be 
released  from  the  strain. 

Grandpa’s  chair  had  been  placed  nearer  the  house,  under 
some  maple  trees.  Charlie  stayed  out  there  with  him  a 
while.  It  was  his  duty,  he  felt,  to  talk  to  the  old  man  a 
while  when  he  was  here  at  the  farm.  He  didn’t  get  over 
very  often — well,  it  was  a  hundred  miles  from  Rock  River, 
and  the  roads  weren’t  very  good  up  here  in  Sac  township. 
His  car  stood  out  at  the  edge  of  the  grove  in  the  shade. 
The  new  closed  car  that  he  had  lately  bought,  a  “coach,” 
opulent,  shining,  with  its  glass  and  upholstery  and  old-blue 
drapes,  there  against  the  background  of  the  evergreen  grove 
with  its  fallen  branches  and  pieces  of  discarded  farm 
machinery  half  visible  in  the  deepest  shade. 

It  wasn’t  really  very  hard  to  get  away  from  Rock  River 
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and  the  bank.  He  and  Ella  took  plenty  of  trips.  He  ought 
to  come  to  see  his  father  more  than  he  did.  But  he  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  say  to  Grandpa.  The  old  man  had 
scarcely  been  off  the  place  for  years. 

“Well,  Pa,  you  keep  pretty  well,  do  you?” 

“Ja,  pretty  goot  .  .  .  ja,  for  so  old  as  I  am - ” 

“Oh,  now,  you  mustn’t  think  of  yourself  as  so  old.”  _ 

Charlie  yawned,  re-crossed  his  legs.  He  lighted  a  cigar. 

“Chris’s  corn  doing  pretty  well  this  season?” 

“Ach,  dot  I  know  nuttings  about.  Dey  don’t  tell  me 
nuttings.” 

“Well,  you’ve  had  your  day  at  farming,  Pa.” 

“Ja  .  .  . ja, ja  .  .  .” 

He  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  drew  out  an  ancient 
black  pipe. 

Charlie  said  cheerfully,  “Have  some  tobacco?”  He  held 
out  a  can. 

The  old  man  peered  into  it,  sniffed.  “Ach,  dot  stuff? 
No,  no,  dot  is  shust  like  shavings.  I  smoke  de  real  old 
tobacco.” 

“Like  it  strong,  hey?” 

They  both  puffed  away. 

Grandpa  sat  in  the  old  willow  chair.  His  blue  eyes  had 
a  look  half  wistful,  half  resentful.  Charlie  was  his  oldest 
child.  He  would  have  liked  to  talk  with  Charlie.  He  was 
always  wishing  that  Charlie  would  come,  always  planning 
how  he  would  tell  him  things — about  how  the  old  ways  were 
going  and  how  the  farmers  did  now,  how  none  of  them  told 
him  things — but  when  Charlie  came,  then  that  car  was 
always  standing  there  ready  to  take  him  right  back  home 
again,  and  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  said.  He  always 
remembered  Charlie  as  the  young  man,  the  little  boy  who 
used  to  work  beside  him  in  the  field — and  then  when  Charlie 
came,  he  was  this  stranger.  Charlie  was  a  town  man  now. 
He  owned  a  bank !  He  had  forgotten  all  about  the  country, 
and  the  old  German  ways.  To  think  of  Charlie,  their  son, 
being  a  rich  banker,  smoking  cigars,  riding  around  in  a 
fine  carriage  with  glass  windows.  .  .  . 

“Dot’s  a  fine  wagon  you  got  dere.” 

Charlie  laughed.  “That’s  a  coach,  Pa.” 
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“So?  Coach,  is  dot  what  you  call  it?  Like  de  old  kings, 
like  de  emperors,  de  kaisers,  rode  around  in.  Ja,  you  can  live 
in  dot.  Got  windows  and  doors,  curtains — is  dere  a  table 
too,  stove — no?  Ja,  dot’s  a  little  house  on  wheels.” 

He  pursed  out  his  lips  comically.  But  ach,  such  a  car¬ 
riage!  He  could  remember  when  he  was  glad  enough  to  get 
to  town  in  a  lumber  wagon.  Grandma  and  the  children 
used  to  sit  in  the  back  on  the  grain  sacks.  His  old  hands 
felt  of  the  smooth  knots  of  his  stick.  He  went  back,  back, 
into  reverie.  ...  He  muttered  just  above  his  breath,  “Ach, 
ja,  ja,  ja  .  .  .  dot  was  all  so  long  ago  .  .  .” 

Charlie  was  silent,  too.  He  looked  at  the  car,  half  drew 
out  his  watch,  put  it  back.  .  .  .  Katherine  crossed  the 
lawn.  His  eyes  followed  her.  Bluish-gray,  a  little  faded 
behind  his  modern  glasses — there  was  resentment,  bewilder¬ 
ment,  wistfulness  in  them  at  the  same  time,  and  loneliness. 
He  was  thinking  of  how  he  used  to  bring  Kittie  out  here 
to  the  farm  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  when  Chris  used  to 
drive  to  Germantown  and  get  them  with  a  team  and  two- 
seated  buggy.  They  had  come  oftener  than  now  when  they 
had  the  car.  .  .  .  “Papa,  really  did  you  live  out  here — on 
this  farm?”  He  had  been  both  proud  and  a  little  jealous 
because  she  wasn’t  sunburned  and  wiry,  like  Chris’s  chil¬ 
dren.  A  little  slim,  long-legged,  soft-skinned,  dark-eyed 
girl.  “Finicky”  about  what  she  ate  and  what  she  did — he 
guessed  he  and  Ella  had  encouraged  her  in  that.  Well,  he 
hadn’t  had  much  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he’d  wanted  his 
little  girl  to  have  the  things  he’d  missed.  He’d  wanted  her 
to  have  more  than  his  brothers’  and  sisters’  children.  He 
was  Charlie,  the  one  who  lived  in  town,  the  successful  one. 
Music  lessons,  drawing  lessons,  college  .  .  .  and  here  she 
had  grown  away  from  her  father  and  mother.  Chris’s  chil¬ 
dren  lived  close  around  him,  but  it  sometimes  seemed  to 
him  that  he  and  Ella  had  lost  Kittie.  Living  away  off 
there  in  the  East.  And  when  she  came  home,  although  she 
was  carefully  kind  and  dutiful  and  affectionate,  there  was 
something  aloof.  He  thought  jealously,  maybe  it  would 
have  been  better  if  they  hadn’t  given  her  all  those  things, 
had  kept  her  right  at  home  with  them.  ...  It  hadn’t  been 
as  much  pleasure  as  he  had  anticipated  having  his  little 
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grandchild  there.  There  was  her  “schedule”  that  Kittie 
was  so  pernickety  about.  He’d  been  proud  to  have  people 
in  Rock  River  see  her  beauty  and  perfection,  but  he  hadn’t 
been  able  to  take  her  around  and  show  her  off  as  he’d 
hoped. 

All  day  he  had  been  seeing  a  little  slim  fastidious  girl  in 
a  white  dress  and  white  hair  ribbons  and  black  patent 
leather  slippers,  clinging  to  his  hand  with  little  soft  fingers 
when  he  took  her  out  to  see  the  cows  and  the  pigs.  .  .  . 
“Well,  Kittie,  do  you  wish  we  lived  out  here  instead  of  in 
town?”  She  shook  her  head,  and  her  small  under  lip 
curled  just  a  little.  .  .  . 

He  saw  Chris  and  Gus  off  near  the  house.  They  could 
talk  about  how  crops  were  coming,  and  he  could  tell  them, 
with  a  banker’s  authority,  about  business  conditions.  He 
stirred  uneasily,  got  up,  yawned,  stretched  up  his  arms,  said 
with  a  little  touch  of  shame: 

“Well,  Pa,  guess  I’ll  go  over  and  talk  to  Chris  a  while. 
I’ll  see  you  again  before  we  leave.” 

“Ja — ”  The  old  man  did  not  try  to  keep  him.  He 
watched  Charlie’s  plump  figure  cross  the  grass.  Ja,  he  had 
more  to  say  to  the  young  ones. 

Aunt  Em  was  through  baking.  She  had  gone  into  the 
bedroom  to  “get  cleaned  up.”  She  had  brought  out  chairs 
to  the  front  porch.  “Sit  out  here.  Here’s  a  chair,  Ella — 
here,  Katherine.  Ach,  Sophie,  take  a  better  chair  than 
that.”  “Naw,  this  un’ll  do  for  me,  Em.” 

“The  womenfolks” — Katherine  shuddered  away  from  that 
phrase.  She  had  always,  ever  since  she  was  a  little  girl, 
despised  sitting  about  this  way  with  “the  womenfolks.” 
Planted  squat  in  their  chairs,  rocking,  yawning,  telling  over 
and  over  about  births  and  deaths  and  funerals  and  sick¬ 
nesses.  There  was  a  kind  of  feminine  grossness  about  it 
that  offended  what  had  always  been  called  her  “finickiness.” 

Her  mother  enjoyed  it.  She  was  different  from  Aunt  Em 
and  Aunt  Sophie,  lived  in  a  different  way — a  small  plump 
elderly  woman  with  waved  grayish-silvery  hair  and  a  flow¬ 
ered  voile  dress  with  little  fussy  laces,  feminine  strapped 
slippers.  But  still  there  was  something  that  she  liked  about 
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sitting  here  in  the  drowsy  heat  and  going  over  and  over 
things  with  the  other  women.  Sometimes,  to  Katherine’s 
suffering  disgust,  she  would  add  items  about  the  birth  of 
Katherine  herself — “Well,  I  thought  sure  Kittie  was  going  to 

be  a  boy.  She  kicked  so  hard - ”  “Oh,  Mother,  spare 

us!”  Aunt  Em  would  give  a  fat,  comfortable  laugh — “Don’t 
look  so  rambunctious  now,  does  she?  Kittie,  ain’t  you  ever 
gona  get  a  little  flesh  on  your  bones?  You  study  too  hard. 
She  oughta  get  out  and  ride  the  horses  like  Edna  does.” 

Aunt  Sophie  Spfierschlage — that  was  the  way  she  sat 
rocking,  her  feet  flat  on  the  floor,  her  stomach  comfortably 
billowing,  beads  of  sweat  on  her  heavy  chin  and  lips  and 
around  the  roots  of  her  stiff,  dull  hair.  Well,  thank  goodness 
she  was  only  Aunt  Em’s  sister,  she  wasn’t  really  related  to 
the  Kleins.  Aunt  Em  was  bad  enough. 

They  used  to  laugh  over  her  fastidious  disgust,  when  she 
sat  here,  a  delicate,  critical  little  girl  who  didn’t  want  to 
get  on  one  of  the  horses  or  jump  from  rafters  into  the  hay. 
“Kittie  thinks  that’s  terrible.  Well,  Kittie,  that’s  the  way 
things  happen.”  “Ach,  she  won’t  be  so  squeamish  when  she 
grows  up  and  has  three  or  four  of  her  own.”  Now  she  sat 
beside  them,  delicate,  still  too  thin  to  Aunt  Em’s  amaze¬ 
ment.  “Ain’t  you  got  them  ribs  covered  up  yet?  What’s 
the  matter?  Don’t  that  man  of  yours  give  you  enough  to 
eat?” — her  soft  skin  pale  and  her  eyes  dark  from  the  heat, 
dressed  with  a  kind  of  fastidious  precision,  an  ultra-refine¬ 
ment.  A  fragile  bar  pin  holding  the  soft  white  silk  of  her 
blouse,  her  fine  dark  hair  drooping  about  her  face.  “Well, 
you  ain’t  changed  much  since  you  got  married!”  Aunt  Em 
had  said.  They  expected  to  admit  her  now  to  their  free¬ 
masonry,  to  have  her  add  interesting  items  about  the  birth 
of  Phyllis. 

Phyllis — her  little  darling!  As  if  the  exquisite  miracle 
of  Phyllis  could  have  anything  in  common  with  these  things! 
Katherine  suffered  just  as  she  had  always  suffered  from 
even  small  vulgarities.  But  she  sat  courteous  and  ladylike 
now,  a  slight  dutiful  smile  on  her  lips. 

“Where  does  she  get  them  brown  eyes?  They  ain’t  the 
color  of  yours  are  they?  Turn  around  and  let’s  have  a  look 
at  you — no,  I  thought  yours  was  kinda  darker.” 
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Aunt  Em  had  come  out  now,  had  squatted  down  into 
another  chair.  “I  guess  her  papa’s  got  the  brown  eyes.” 

“Yes,  I  think  she  looks  a  little  like  Willis.” 

Ella  said  almost  resentfully,  “Well,  I  don’t  know  whether 
she  takes  after  Willis’s  folks  or  not,  but  I  can’t  see  that  she 
looks  one  bit  like  Kittie  or  any  of  us.” 

“Well,”  Aunt  Em  said,  “but  look  at  Kittie.  She  don’t 
look  like  you  or  Charlie  neither.  But  I  guess  she’s  yours 
just  the  same,  ain’t  she,  Ella?  .  .  .  Say,  you  remember  that 
Will  Fuchs?  Ja,  his  girl’s  got  one  they  say  don’t  belong  to 
who  it  ought  to.  Her  and  that  young  Bender  from  over 
south - ” 

Katherine  did  not  listen.  How  long  before  they  could 
leave?  She  had  thought  it  right  to  bring  Phyllis  over  here 
where  her  great-grandfather  lived,  as  her  father  had  wished. 
But  it  seemed  worse  to  her  than  ever.  She  knew  that  Aunt 
Em  wouldn’t  let  them  go  without  something  more  to  eat, 
another  of  her  great  heavy  meals  with  pie  and  cake  and 
coffee.  Her  mother  had  always  said,  as  if  in  extenuation 
of  her  visible  enjoyment  of  the  visit  and  the  food,  “Well, 
Aunt  Em  means  well.  Why  don’t  you  try  and  talk  with 
her?  She  wants  to  talk  with  you.”  But  Aunt  Em  and  the 
Spfierschlages  and  the  whole  place  seemed  utterly  alien  and 
horrible  to  Katherine.  For  a  moment,  while  they  had  been 
taking  the  photograph  out  on  the  lawn,  she  had  felt  touched 
with  a  sense  of  beauty.  But  she  had  never  belonged  here. 
She  felt  at  home  in  Willis’s  quiet  old  frame  house  in  New 
England,  with  his  precise,  elderly  New  England  parents — 
“refinement,”  “culture,”  Willis’s  father  reading  “the  clas¬ 
sics,”  taking  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ever  since  their  marriage. 
She  had  always  felt  that  those  were  the  kind  of  people  she 
ought  to  have  had,  the  kind  of  home.  Of  course  she  loved 
Father  and  Mother  and  was  loyal  to  them.  They  depended 
upon  her  as  their  only  child. 

This  porch !  It  seemed  to  express  the  whole  of  her  visits 
to  the  farm.  It  was  old-fashioned  now — a  long  narrow 
porch  with  a  fancy  railing,  the  posts  trimmed  with  red. 
Her  ancestral  home!  It  was  utterly  alien  to  her. 

They  were  talking  to  her  again. 

“Where’s  the  girl — in  taking  her  nap  yet?” 
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“Yes,  she’s  sleeping.” 

“Ach,  you  hadn’t  ought  to  make  her  sleep  all  the  time 
when  she’s  off  visiting.  I  baked  a  little  piece  of  pie  crust 
for  her.  I  thought  I’d  give  it  to  her  while  it  was  nice  and 
warm.” 

“Oh,  better  not  try  to  give  her  pie  crust,”  Ella  said 
warningly. 

“Ach,  that  ain’t  gona  hurt  her — nice  homemade  pie. 
Mine  always  et  that.” 

“Ja,  mine  did  too.” 

Katherine’s  lips  closed  firmly.  She  couldn’t  hurry  and 
hurt  Father  and  Mother — but  oh,  to  get  Phyllis  home! 
Father — he  was  always  trying  to  give  the  child  something 
she  shouldn’t  have,  he  wanted  to  spoil  her  as  he  had  tried  to 
spoil  Katherine  herself.  .  .  .  She  shut  her  lips  tight  to  steel 
herself  against  the  pitifulness  of  the  sudden  vision  of 
Father — getting  so  much  older  these  last  few  years — looking 
like  a  child  bereft  of  his  toy  when  she  had  firmly  taken 
away  the  things  with  which  he  had  come  trotting  happily 
home  for  his  grandchild.  He  had  gradually  drawn  farther 
and  farther  away.  Once  he  had  hurt  her  by  saying  sig¬ 
nificantly,  when  Phyllis  had  wanted  a  pink  blotter  in  the 
bank — “You’ll  have  to  ask  your  mother.  Maybe  there’s 
something  in  it  to  hurt  you.  Grandpa  don’t  know.”  He  had 
wanted  to  take  Phyllis  to  a  little  cheap  circus  that  had  come 
to  town,  to  show  her  off  and  exhibit  her.  Mother  was  more 
sympathetic,  even  a  little  proud  of  retailing  to  the  other 
“ladies”  how  careful  Katherine  was  in  bringing  up  the  child, 
what  a  “nice  family”  Willis  had.  But  even  she  was  plain¬ 
tive  and  didn’t  understand.  Both  she  and  Father  thought 
that  Katherine  and  Willis  were  “carrying  it  too  far”  when 
they  decided  to  have  Willis  teach  the  child  until  they  could 
find  the  proper  school  for  her. 

She  heard  a  little  sleepy  startled  voice  from  within  the 
house — “Moth-uh !  ” 

“Uh — huh!  There’s  somebody!”  Aunt  Em  exclaimed 

delightedly. 

Katherine  hurried  into  the  darkened  bedroom  where 
Phyllis  lay  on  Aunt  Em’s  best  bedspread.  The  shades  were 
down,  but  there  was  the  feeling  of  the  hot  sunlight  back  of 
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them.  Phyllis’s  bare  arms  and  legs  were  white  and  dewy. 
Her  damp  golden-brown  bangs  were  pushed  aside.  Kath¬ 
erine  knelt  adoring.  She  began  to  whisper. 

“Is  Mother’s  darling  awake?  .  .  .  Shall  we  go  home  soon 
— see  Father?  Sleep  in  her  own  little  room?”  .  .  .  Her 
throat  tightened  with  a  homesick  vision  of  the  little  room 
with  the  white  bed  and  the  yellow  curtains. 

They  had  left  Grandpa  alone  again.  Charlie  and  the 
other  men  were  standing  out  beside  the  car,  bending  down 
and  examining  it,  feeling  of  the  tires,  trying  the  handles  of 
the  doors. 

Grandpa  had  left  his  chair  in  the  yard  and  gone  to 
the  old  wooden  rocker  that  stood  just  inside  the  door  of 
his  room.  His  room  was  part  of  the  old  house,  the  one  that 
he  and  Grandma  had  had  here  on  the  farm.  It  opened  out 
upon  the  back  yard,  with  a  little  worn,  narrow  plank  out 
from  the  door.  It  looked  out  upon  the  mound  of  the  old 
cyclone  cellar,  with  its  wooden  door,  where  now  Aunt  Em 
kept  her  vegetables  in  sacks  on  the  damp,  cool  floor,  with 
moist  earthen  jars  of  plum  and  apple  butter  on  the  shelf 
against  the  cobwebbed  wall.  The  little  triangular  chicken 
houses  were  scattered  about  in  the  back  yard,  and  beyond 
them  was  the  orchard  where  now  small  apples  were  only  a 
little  lighter  than  the  vivid  summer  green  of  the  heavy  foli¬ 
age  and  where  little  dark,  shiny  bubbles  of  aromatic  sap  had 
oozed  out  from  the  rough,  crusty  bark. 

The  shadows  in  the  orchard  were  drawing  out  long  toward 
the  east,  and  the  aisles  of  sunlight,  too,  looked  longer.  The 
groups  of  people  moved  about  more.  Everything  had  the 
freshened  look  of  late  afternoon.  Grandpa  rocked  a  little. 
He  puffed  on  his  pipe,  took  it  out  and  held  it  between  his 
fingers.  It  left  his  lower  lip  moistened  and  shining  above 
the  fringe  of  silvery  beard.  His  blue  eyes  kept  looking 
toward  the  orchard,  in  a  still,  fathomless  gaze.  His  lips 
moved  at  times. 

“Ach,  ja,  ja,  ja  ...”  A  kind  of  mild,  sighing  groan.  It 
had  pleased  him  that  they  had  wanted  the  photograph 
taken,  with  the  little  great-grandchild.  But  that  was  over 
now.  They  had  left  him  alone.  And  again,  with  a  move¬ 
ment  of  his  head,  “Ja,  dot  was  all  so  long  ago.” 
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Beyond  the  orchard,  beyond  the  dark  green  cornfields 
that  lay  behind  it,  beyond  the  river  and  the  town,  be¬ 
yond  all  the  wide  western  country,  and  the  ocean  .  .  . 
what  were  his  fixed  blue  eyes,  intent  and  inward  and  sad, 
visioning  now? 

The  rocker  was  framed  in  the  doorway  of  his  room.  Even 
the  odor  of  the  room  was  foreign.  His  bed  with  a  patch- 
work  quilt,  a  little  dresser,  a  chest  of  drawers.  The  ancient 
wall  paper  had  been  torn  off  and  the  walls  calcimined  a 
sky-blue.  Against  the  inner  one  hung  his  big  silver  watch, 
slowly  ticking.  .  .  .  His  eyes  blue,  and  his  hair  under  the 
little  black  cap,  his  beard,  were  silvery.  ...  A  German  text 
with  gaudy  flowers  hung  on  a  woolen  cord  above  the  bed. 
“Der  Herr  is  mein  Hirte” 

He  started.  “Nun — who  is  dot?” 

He  did  not  know  that  little  Phyllis  had  been  watching 
him.  Standing  outside  the  door,  in  her  bright  canary  yel¬ 
low,  her  beautiful  liquid  brown  eyes  solemnly  studying 
him.  She  was  half  afraid.  She  had  never  seen  anything 
so  old  as  “Great-grandfather.”  The  late  afternoon  sunlight 
shimmered  in  the  fine  texture  of  his  thin  silvery  beard.  It 
brought  out  little  frostings  and  marks  and  netted  lines  on  his 
old  face  in  which  the  eyes  were  so  blue.  One  hand  lay  upon 
his  knee.  She  stared  wonderingly  at  the  knots  that  the 
knuckles  made,  the  brownish  spots,  the  thick  veins,  the 
queer,  stretched,  shiny  look  of  the  skin  between  the  bones. 
She  looked  at  his  black  pipe,  his  funny  little  cap,  his  slippers 
with  the  tufted  flowers.  .  .  . 

“Ach,  so?  You  t’ink  Grandpa  is  a  funny  old  man  den? 
You  want  to  look  at  him?  So?” 

He  spoke  softly.  A  kind  of  pleased  smiling  look  came 
upon  his  face.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  as  if  it  were  a  butterfly  poised  just  outside  his  door. 
A  sudden  longing  to  get  this  small  pretty  thing  nearer,  an 
ingenuous  delight,  possessed  him  now  that  he  was  alone 
with  her.  He  spoke  as  one  speaks  to  a  bird  toward  which 
one  is  carefully  edging  nearer,  afraid  that  a  sudden  motion 
will  startle  its  bright  eyes  and  make  it  take  wing. 

“Is  dis  a  little  yellow  bird?  Can  it  sing  a  little  song?” 

A  faint  smile  dawned  on  the  serious  parted  lips.  He 
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nodded  at  her.  She  seemed  to  have  come  a  little  closer.  He, 
too,  looked  in  wonderment,  as  he  had  done  before,  at  the 
shining  hair,  the  fragile  blue  veins  on  the  white  temples,  the 
moist  pearly  white  of  the  little  neck,  marveling  at  her  as 
he  would  have  marveled  at  some  beautiful  strange  bird  that 
might  have  alighted  a  moment  on  his  door  step.  .  .  . 

“Can’t  sing  a  little  song?  No?  Den  Grandpa  will 
have  to  sing  one  to  you.” 

He  had  been  thinking  of  songs  as  he  sat  here,  they  had 
been  murmuring  somewhere  in  his  mind.  Old,  old  songs 
that  he  had  known  long  ago  in  the  old  country.  .  .  .  His 
little  visitor  stood  quite  still  as  his  faint,  quavering  voice 
sounded  with  a  kind  of  dim  sweetness  in  the  sunshine.  .  .  . 

“Du,  du  liegst  mir  im  Herzen, 

Du,  du,  liegst  mir  im  Sinn, 

Du,  du,  machst  mir  viel  Schmerzen, 

Weist  nickt  wie  gut  ich  dir  bin — 

Ja,  ja,  ja,  ja,  weist  nickt  wie  gut  ich  dir  bin.” 

The  gaze  of  her  brown  shining  eyes  never  wavered,  and 
a  soft  glow  of  fascinated  interest  grew  in  them  as  the  sad 
wailing  simplicity  of  the  old  tune  quavered  on  the  summer 
air.  For  a  moment  she  was  quite  near,  they  understood 
each  other. 

“You  like  dot?  Like  Grandpa’s  song?” 

She  nodded.  A  tiny  pleased  smile  curved  her  fresh  lips. 
.  .  .  Then  suddenly,  with  a  little  delicate  scared  movement, 
as  if  after  all  she  had  discovered  that  the  place  was  strange, 
she  flitted  away  to  her  mother. 


TWO  WOMEN 
AND  HOG-BACK  RIDGE1 

By  MELVIN  VAN  DEN  BARK 

(From  The  Midland) 

\/JARY  MATICKA  became  part  of  the  Nebraska  sand¬ 
hills — that  country  of  soft,  yellow,  shifting  undulations 
that  covers  a  heart-shaped  fifth  of  the  State  like  a  sea,  and 
is  unknown  and  unsought  by  the  toilers  of  the  other  fifths. 

Early  in  September  she  came  down  from  Ainsworth, 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  north,  in  the  open  spring  buggy  of 
the  mail-man.  They  had  driven  south  for  six  hours  on  a 
road  which  was  for  the  most  part  a  two-wheeled  trail 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  thin  prairie  grass  and  only  to  be 
guessed  at  in  the  sand  and  sagebrush. 

The  mail-man  slouched  in  the  seat,  his  hat  pulled  down 
to  his  eyes,  basking  in  the  sun  like  a  sand  lizard,  and  licking 
and  chewing  the  dry  black  hairs  that  fell  over  his  lips.  He 
said  nothing. 

Mary  did  not  mind  him;  she  watched  the  sand  whirling 
in  circles  from  the  wheels.  Some  of  it  fell  on  the  tin-can- 
covered  hubs  with  a  peck-peck  sound.  It  was  like  water 
running  through  mountain  streams,  like  the  soft,  chanting 
song  of  a  smooth  sea. 

Gossamerly  she  wove  the  scene  of  what  she  was  leaving 
— South  Omaha,  where  she  had  been  born,  raised,  where  her 
father  worked  in  one  of  the  packing  houses  eight  hours  a 
day,  knocking  beeves  in  the  head  with  a  sledge,  where  her 
mother  packed  sausages  in  little  white  pasteboard  boxes  with 
yellow  labels,  and  where  her  four  brothers  worked,  too. 
Eight  and  ten  hours  of  it — in  the  killing  house,  where  all 
the  streams  were  thick,  blood-red,  the  clouds  clinging  steam, 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  John  T.  Frederick. 
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all  the  odor  suffocating  like  warm  blood.  One  suffered  all 
that  until  one  became  steeped  in  it.  Then  it  didn’t  matter. 

But  she  had  escaped  to  high  school  and  had  taken  the 
normal-training  course.  She  had  her  living  to  earn,  being 
the  daughter  of  packing-house  laborers.  There  was  stenog¬ 
raphy — a  four-year  course  of  it.  But  she  couldn’t  accept 
that:  eight  hours  in  a  nine  by  twelve  room  in  a  tall  build¬ 
ing,  with  the  click-click  of  typing  machines  and  the  white 
glare  of  buildings  through  the  windows. 

It  wasn’t  exactly  that  she  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  more 
than  anything  else.  But  teaching  meant  escaping  the  hog- 
butcher  town,  the  smell  of  warm  blood,  the  people  there, 
helpless  and  spiritless  as  the  beasts  they  butchered.  She 
wanted  something  else.  She  had  always  known  that  there 
was  something  else.  When  a  little  girl,  she  had  once  heard 
a  friend  of  her  father’s  tell  of  a  place  called  Utah — what, 
she  didn’t  remember.  But  it  must  have  been  something 
fine,  she  thought,  like  lots  of  stars  and  sky  at  night.  It  was 
that  something  that  made  her  baptize  her  little  doll  Utah. 
Really  it  was  more  than  a  name.  It  was  something  far 
away,  something  beautiful  that  would  make  her  happy.  .  .  . 
Sleeping,  Mary  thought,  “This  is  Utah,  this  is  Utah, 
really.” 

There  was  the  peck-peck  sound  of  the  sand  falling  on 
the  cans  that  covered  the  hubs  to  keep  them  free  of  the 
grit.  She  was  sleeping,  after  a  fashion;  it  was  the  being 
under  a  white  glaring  sun  that  made  the  sky  a  blinding 
mirror,  a  huge  candescent  light  of  the  whole  heavens,  the 
man  who  would  not  talk,  the  tom-tom  regularity  of  the 
wheels  crunching  the  sand. 

It  is  like  that  in  the  hills.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
part  of  that  great  unborn  place,  to  be  swallowed  up,  though 
she  didn’t  know  it,  to  become  identified  with  it. 

There  were  ages  of  sleeping,  half  awake,  half  drugged 
with  the  heat. 

In  the  hot  mist  of  noonday  they  approached  Midvale. 
Before  them  swam  the  long  low  soddy  which  was  the  town 
— store,  post  office,  cream  station,  house.  In  the  billowy 
ocean  of  blinding  yellow  it  was  held  by  some  magic  a  sus¬ 
pended  purple  block.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lay  the 
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Calamus  river,  a  ribbon  strip  of  silver  fringed  with  clumps 
of  dusty  cottonwoods  that  twinkled,  and  rattled  dry 
brownish-green  leaves. 

They  pulled  up  the  hill  slowly  and  with  effort,  the  sand 
scratching,  grinding,  showering  from  the  wheels  into  the 
buggy.  When  the  top  was  reached,  the  horses  stopped  and 
the  mail  man  climbed  out.  He  pulled  a  limp  mail  sack 
from  under  the  seat,  shook  it  a  little,  dragged  it  into  the 
soddy. 

Then  Mary  Maticka  climbed  out.  She  walked  a  few 
steps  to  the  high  point  of  the  hill  and  looked  out  into  the 
sea  of  yellow,  green,  lavender  folds. 

Strangely,  mysteriously,  she  seemed  to  find  something 
of  what  she  wanted:  stillness  and  inaction,  that  for  her 
was  being;  a  sort  of  melting  out  into  the  nakedness  of 
those  hills,  swaying  there  identified  with  its  monotony  and 
melancholy,  in  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound. 

The  group  of  women  in  the  doorway,  who  had  come  to 
trade  and  to  get  the  mail,  saw  the  large  young  woman  with 
blue-black  hair  cropped  to  the  nape  of  her  neck,  a  loose- 
fitting  orange  jacket,  a  black  skirt.  They  saw,  too,  her 
feet  planted  firmly,  apart,  as  though  she  were  holding  her 
body  from  the  wind.  The  women  in  the  low  dark  doorway 
watched  her.  One  said,  “Did  the  board  know  she’d  bobbed 
hair  and  was  yellow-like?”  And  another,  “What  does  she 
see?” 

And  they  looked  steadily  at  Mary  and  they  saw  what 
she  was  facing.  Far  over  the  north,  west  and  south  was 
a  heat-hazed,  treeless  region  stretching  in  soft,  round  hills 
that  far  away  blurred  into  the  white  sky.  Here  and  there 
were  blots  of  cream-colored  dunes  in  the  gray-olive  hills. 
The  grass  was  burnt  brown,  the  air  hot  and  fanning  an 
aroma  of  dry  grass  over  the  country  that  far  and  near  had 
the  monotony  and  the  melancholy  and  something  of  the 
beauty  and  the  fascination  of  the  sea  under  an  eternal  sun. 

Mary  stood  still,  inarticulate,  her  eyes  like  black  pools 
into  which  the  light  sinks.  She  was  as  wooden  then  as 
though  her  soul  were  flying  about  the  hills  like  a  swallow. 

The  women  watched  her  and  wondered  curiously.  They 
did  not  see  the  hills,  but  they  saw  Mary  like  a  splash  of 
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strange  new  color,  these  wives  of  toilers  who  neither  laugh 
nor  see.  And  beyond  her  they  saw  the  prairie — still  prairie, 
excepting  that  it  is  now  cut  into  checkerboard  sections  and 
fenced  here  and  there.  On  those  squares  of  parched  hills 
they  have  built  their  soddies,  dug-outs,  half-soddies  maybe, 
rarely  a  frame  house.  And  all  the  toilers  are  struggling  to 
dig  a  living  out  of  the  soil  in  this  region  which  God  never 
made  for  farming.  Never  made  for  farming;  they  feel 
that.  But  they  are  helpless  and  drugged  dry-eyed  and 
passionless  with  the  soft  hills  and  the  soft  low  winds  that 
never  die.  Never  do  they  whimper — these  lost  souls;  nor 
ever  wonder  about  other  lands  from  which  some  of  them 
came.  They  ask  nothing,  nothing  excepting  that  ail  who 
venture  in  become  sand-hillers — swallowed  souls. 

Finally  Mary  turned  and  walked  to  the  soddy.  The 
women  stepped  a  little  back  and  she  entered. 

“You  are  Mrs.  Brindly?”  she  asked  one  woman. 

“Yes,”  the  woman  said.  “And  you  er  Mary  Maticka.” 
A  little  girl  dressed  in  a  faded  and  thin  blue  calico  slip, 
whose  hair  was  yellow  and  thin,  whose  legs  were  bare  and 
dirty,  was  tugging  at  a  fold  in  the  woman’s  skirt.  “We  ken 
go  over  to  Mr.  Lange’s  now.  The  schoolmams  always 
board  there.  And  he  ken  sign  your  contract.  He  ain’t 
signed  yet,  is  he?” 

“No,”  said  Mary. 

“You  must  be  tired,”  Mrs.  Brindly  said. 

“Not  very,  really,”  Mary  answered. 

They  went  out  the  low  door  and  over  to  a  lumber  wagon. 
A  young  man,  tanned  brown  as  coffee,  jumped  from  the  seat 
and  took  Mary  Maticka’s  bag  without  saying  a  word. 

“This  is  my  son  John.  He’s  got  your  things  in  here. 
You  paid  the  mail  man?” 

John  Brindly  sat  on  a  board  across  the  front  of  the 
wagon.  The  women  seated  themselves  in  the  spring  seat 
which  had  been  moved  to  the  center  for  them. 

They  thumped  along  over  the  two  miles  of  hidden  road 
among  the  brown  warty  hills  to  the  soddy  of  the  Langes. 
It  was  a  small  sod  house  with  a  curved  roof ;  it  looked  like 
a  huge,  dry,  mud-pie  bread  loaf.  On  one  side  was  a  carpet 
patch  of  yellowish-green  garden;  on  the  other  side  was  a 
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low  frame  barn.  One  could  smell  the  cabbage  patch,  the 
stable,  the  dry  grass.  A  man  was  standing  under  the 
patched  tin  watershed  that  stuck  out  above  the  door  like 
the  peak  of  a  cap. 

The  three  alighted  and  the  man  came  up.  He  was  stoop¬ 
shouldered  and  wore  a  greenish  felt  hat  punched  with 
diamond-shaped  holes.  His  face  was  yellowish-brown  like 
a  dry  cotton-wood  leaf. 

“Good  afternoon,”  he  said,  looking  at  the  horses  and  then 
into  the  wagon. 

“This  is  the  new  schoolmam,  Mr.  Lange.” 

“Glad  to  know  ya,”  he  said.  He  put  out  his  hand,  which 
Mary  took  quickly  and  firmly.  “Grub’s  hard  scratching 
here,  but  we’ve  boarded  the  schoolmams  six  terms  now.” 
He  chuckled  a  little.  “Hope  you’ll  like  it.” 

“I  want  to,  Mr.  Lange,”  Mary  said. 

Then  he  told  her  about  the  school-teacher  of  the  past 
year.  She  had  come  to  the  hills  in  a  camp-wagon  with  her 
husband.  The  district  hadn’t  a  teacher  yet,  it  seemed,  and, 
when  they  learned  that  this  woman  had  held  a  term  in  some 
place  in  Missouri,  they  got  her  a  permit  and  hired  her. 
But  she  had  had  twins  at  Christmas  time,  and  they  let  her 
go.  The  year  before  that,  he  went  on,  they  had  a  girl 
from  Lincoln.  But  while  playing  a  game  at  a  party  she 
sat  on  a  married  man’s  lap.  “She  was  let  go,”  he  said, 
“seein’  she  was  no  model  fer  the  district.”  They  had  a  new 
schoolhouse  now,  a  frame  building,  and  they  wanted  things 
to  go  pert,  the  children  to  get  learning,  to  show  progress. 
His  boy  Roscoe  was  sixteen,  and  had  been  in  the  fifth 
reader  for  three  terms.  He  wanted  him  to  get  out  of  that 
reader.  He  hoped,  too,  that  the  new  school-mam  was  sensible. 

Then  Mary  met  Mrs.  Lange  and  the  three  Lange  boys 
and  the  two  Lange  girls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Judy. 
Mrs.  Lange  was  tall,  thin,  starved-looking.  Her  eyes  were 
two  black  caverns,  black  as  though  they  were  circled  with 
paint.  Her  cheeks  were  hollow.  Her  whole  face  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mockery,  the  bitterness  of  an  inscrutable 
gargoyle.  It  was  hideous,  mad,  dead,  yet  fascinating.  One 
expected  a  voice  from  her  belly,  deep  and  empty,  and  words 
inarticulate,  grunted. 
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Mrs.  Lange  at  first  saw  Mary  indifferently,  unseeing 
almost.  When  she  looked  up  her  head  swung  slowly  from 
side  to  side  with  her  breathing.  Then  her  eyes  became  fixed 
on  Mary,  frightened  as  though  this  young  woman  were 
filling  the  whole  soddy  and  pressing  against  her,  going  to 
strike  her,  pushing  her  into  the  wall.  Then  there  was  a 
quick,  faint  lighting  in  Mrs.  Lange’s  face — a  sort  of  rec¬ 
ognition.  But  it  as  soon  went  out. 

Mary  was  to  share  a  room  with  Judy — a  narrow  room, 
one  of  the  partitioned-off  ends  of  the  house.  It  was  lighted 
by  a  small  four-paned  window  which  could  be  lowered  only 
half  way.  The  walls  were  plastered  with  gumbo,  a  flat-gray, 
clay  plaster  dug  up  a  few  feet  below  the  sand  on  the  place. 
In  one  corner  was  a  low,  knobbed  bed,  painted  a  dark 
heavy  green  and  covered  with  a  blue,  star-pattern  quilt. 
There  was  an  old  dresser  at  one  end  of  the  room  and  red 
paper  hearts,  children’s  valentines  made  at  school,  were 
stuck  on  the  mirror’s  edge.  The  room  had  a  simplicity,  and 
a  crudity  that  one  finds  in  the  homes  of  some  peasants. 
There  was  a  roughness,  and  an  easy  comfort  like  an  old 
ballad  in  it  all.  The  grays  and  greens  and  blues  of  the  room 
were  of  the  earth  itself. 

Mary  threw  her  orange  coat  on  the  bed.  Then  she  went 
into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Lange  was  taking  a  piece  of  black 
paper  the  size  of  a  post  card  from  a  package.  She  put  it 
into  a  saucer,  covered  it  with  water,  and  set  it  between  a 
myrtle  tree  and  a  cactus  plant  in  the  deep  window  sill.  This 
paper  would  attract  and  poison  flies.  Then  she  wiped  her 
hands  on  the  under  side  of  her  dark  apron. 

“I  ain’t  spread  much  .  .  .  Miss  Maticka,”  said  Mrs. 
Lange.  She  spoke  low,  with  a  drawl.  With  her  cooking 
spoon  she  made  big  circles  in  the  pot  of  cabbage  soup  she 
had  on  the  stove.  There  would  be  that,  baked  squash, 
boiled  potatoes,  and  fried  pork  for  supper. 

“You  may  call  me  Mary,  Mrs.  Lange.”  Mary  took  a 
chair  by  the  kitchen  table. 

“We’re  used  to  callin’  the  other  schoolmams  so.  I  hope 
you’ll  like  it  here.  It’s  different  from  most  places.  Some 
like  it;  but  some  don’t.  Seems  as  like  it  holds  you  though.” 

“It  is  something  of  a  world  by  itself,  isn’t  it?  Shut  in 
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by  the  chains  of  hills  that  bubble  into  each  other  like 
waves  in  the  sea.  Huge,  golden,  round  waves  .  .  .”  Mary 
looked  out  the  white  oblong  of  the  doorway.  “You  like  liv¬ 
ing  here?” 

“No,  not  always.  It’s  hard  grubbin’  as  the  men  folk  say. 
We’ve  some  garden — that’s  the  only  green.  But  a  garden 
one  year  is  a  blow-out  the  next.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  something 
like  a  sea,”  said  this  old-looking  woman  who  could  never 
have  been  young.  “But  I  don’t  often  get  time  or  feelin’  to 
think  like  that.” 

“A  blow-out?” 

“A  witch’s  pot — hollowed,  useless  hole  in  the  hills — - 
blown  that  way.  The  wind  is  forever  changing  the  hills, 
like  waves.  God  didn’t  make  this  fer  farmin’,  Henry  says. 
He  would  leave,  and  yet  he  won’t.  And  nothin’  much  ever 
comes  or  happens  here.  We’re  swallowed-like.  .  .  .  Like 
the  sea  .  .  .  yes.” 

After  the  school  day,  Mary  would  write  the  next  day’s 
assignments  and  exercises  on  the  blackboard  and  would 
change  the  water  m  the  jar  that  held  the  yellow-thimbles 
or  grasses  she  picked  or  was  given.  Sometimes  after  school 
she  would  read  from  the  books  sent  in  a  chest  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  State’s  Traveling  Library  Society. 

All  this  was  very  much  as  a  school-teacher  should  be:  the 
exercises  on  the  board,  the  yellow-thimbles  in  the  quart 
fruit  jars,  the  books  from  the  traveling  library.  All  that 
was  very  well.  But  that  wasn’t  all.  School-teachers  should 
not  walk  early,  late,  very  late,  on  Hog-back  Ridge,  or  any 
ridge  for  that  matter.  This  long,  humped  hill,  Hog-back 
Ridge  dominated  the  others — its  smooth  curve  drew  a  longer 
line  across  the  sky.  It  was  the  only  one  that  was  named 
in  the  country  thereabouts.  It  was  of  looser  sand,  more 
worthless,  and  would  give  root  to  neither  grass  nor  weeds. 
The  cattle  never  nosed  it.  It  was  a  bully  among  the  other 
hills.  No,  one  shouldn’t  stride  it  like  a  pirate. 

But  all  the  sand-hillers  about  became  used  to  the  figure  of 
the  young  woman  whipped  by  the  wind  .  .  .  the  orange 
jacket  like  a  still  flame,  the  black  skirt.  And  the  sand- 
hillers  in  the  district  soon  saw  that  she  was  different,  that 
she  wasn’t  “regular”  like  a  school-teacher  is  expected  to  be. 
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It  might  have  been  the  orange  jacket  she  wore,  full,  and 
bright  as  a  torch,  or  the  black  hair  cut  short,  with  a  crescent 
of  steel-blue  when  the  light  fell  on  it. 

More  than  once  Mrs.  Lange  in  her  doorway  saw  Mary 
Maticka  stand  on  the  hills  that  were  like  soft  silver  in  the 
moonlight.  And  at  their  base  along  the  dry  creek  bed  were 
clumps  of  cottonwoods,  dark  and  somber.  When  the 
branches  stirred,  the  bright  light  danced  on  the  ground, 
making  lacy  patterns  of  the  moonlight.  There  was  a  still¬ 
ness  like  before  creation.  It  would  be  broken  only  by  a 
voice  in  a  far-away  cup  of  the  hills  calling  to  cattle.  The 
echo  would  fly  about  .  .  .  farther  and  farther  away. 

Sometimes  Mary  Maticka  would  stand  for  half  an  hour, 
sometimes  much  longer,  on  the  highest  part  of  Hog-back 
Ridge.  And  Mrs.  Lange,  pitting  choke-cherries,  would  look 
at  that  dark  figure  against  the  sky  until  her  eyes  burned. 
She  would  put  her  hands  on  the  door  plank  on  which  she 
sat,  and  thrust  her  head  forward.  She  looked  hungry. 
She  would  wipe  her  hands  across  her  eyes  and  the  purple 
juice  would  make  her  eyes  burn  the  more. 

Once  little  Judy,  thin  and  elfin,  came  straying  about  the 
corner. 

“What  er  ya  lookin’  at,  Ma?”  she  asked. 

The  mother  turned  to  the  child  who  was  squatted  beside 
her,  said  nothing,  stretched  forward  again. 

“Ain’t  she  queer?  But  she  ain’t  one  bit  aferd,  she  tol’ 
me.  Old  Lady  Brindly  marked  it  was  the  beads  she  car¬ 
ries  in  ’er  pocket,  saved  ’er  from  bein’  ferd.  Do  ya  know 
’bout  that,  Ma?  .  .  .  She  carries  brown  beads  and  there’s  a 
little  cross  on  ’em.  Old  Man  Brindly  says  she’s  most  like  a 
witch  walkin’  over  the  hills  all  time  o’  night  scared  a 
nothin’.  And  I  told  ’er  Old  Man  Brindly  said  he  never 
let  ’er  in  the  district  ag’in.  And  I  told  Old  Brindly  ’bout 
that  black  cross  with  the  stuff  on  it  like  comes  off  matches 
— like  firefl.es.  And  Old  Lady  Brindly  says  ‘John  tol’  ’er 
Mary  ain’t  God-feared,  but’s  poetry.’  Think  a  that,  Ma.” 

“Keep  still,  Judy,”  said  Mrs.  Lange. 

“Ain’t  she  queer,  Ma?”  asked  the  child. 

Mrs.  Lange  looked  eager,  hungry,  as  if  something  she  had 
waited  for  a  hundred  years  was  within  her  vision,  some- 
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thing  she  could  breathe,  something  she  could  melt  into.  And 
there  was,  too,  little  Judy,  sitting  at  her  mother’s  side  and 
bending  to  the  hills;  wondering,  peering,  strange  little  child. 

Then  another  figure  arose  on  the  hill  top.  The  two  stood 
like  black  posts  against  the  green  sky  above  the  silver  hill. 
When  they  sat  they  made  a  large  black  tumble-weed  against 
the  sky-line.  Then  Mrs.  Lange  knew  that  John  Brindly 
was  there,  too. 

But  generally  she  saw  just  the  one  dark  line  against 
night.  And  on  black  or  stormy  nights  she  could  see  no 
line,  but  she  knew  it  was  moving  about,  talking  and  singing 
on  Hog-back  Ridge,  or  perhaps  silent  and  brooding  in  the 
cups  among  the  hills. 

The  rain  would  patter  on  the  tin  watershed  above  the 
door;  it  would  rattle  the  watershed  like  far-away  thunder. 
Mary  would  stay  out;  sometimes  she  waited  until  it  stopped, 
then  she  would  come  in. 

“She’s  a  fool;  that’s  what  she  is,  a  damn  fool,”  Old 
Lange  would  say.  “Runnin’  round  school  nights.  It’s 
educatin’  kids  is  ’er  business.  She’s  cheating  the  district. 
She  ain’t  right,  I  tell  you.” 

Mrs.  Lange  would  say  nothing,  her  eyes  and  cheeks  lost  in 
the  deep,  dark  shadows,  her  head  like  a  white  skull  on  a 
black  curtain.  From  the  dark  corner  she  would  face  the 
lamp  which  made  a  yellow  circle  like  a  big  harvest  moon  on 
the  red-and-white  checkered  tablecloth. 

Yes,  indeed,  Mary  wasn’t  regular;  she  was  queer.  And 
Mr.  Lange  was  afraid  because  she  wasn’t  regular.  He  was 
afraid  of  her  because  she  liked  the  place;  she  chased  about 
the  hills  like  the  large  spider-web  balls  of  tumble-weed. 

And  not  only  she;  no,  it  wasn’t  only  she.  For  Mrs. 
Lange,  too,  something  of  Mrs.  Lange  was  always  with  her, 
as  though  her  heart  were  being  carried  about  in  the  pocket 
of  Mary’s  loose-fitting  orange  jacket.  Mary  was  like  a 
floating,  revealing  spirit  to  his  woman.  It  wasn’t  natural, 
regular,  this  silent  calling  and  pointing  of  the  one,  this 
silent  answering  and  changing  in  the  other.  He  was  losing 
her,  perhaps,  losing  his  woman.  And  it  was  all  through 
damned  rotten  nonsense.  This  Mary  had  no  business 
drawing  his  woman  with  her.  It  was  like  having  a  dead 
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woman  moving  about  the  house,  an  empty,  sightless  woman. 

Old  Lange  knew  he’d  do  something  about  it.  He  could 
face  this  situation.  He  had  others.  He’d  show  the  sand- 
hillers  there  that  he’d  do  something  about  it. 

And  so  it  was  that  with  her  beads,  and  her  walking  of 
nights,  late,  in  the  moonlight,  under  white  stars,  and  in  the 
storm,  Mary  Maticka  began  to  be  talked  about.  But  the 
sand-hillers’  talking  about  Mary  wasn’t  enough.  It  wouldn’t 
do  much  of  anything,  Lange  thought.  They  didn’t  know 
about  what  was  happening  to  his  woman.  They  didn’t  see 
that.  Their  talking  their  way  about  Mary  was  all  right. 
It  would  help,  perhaps,  in  ousting  her.  And  only  ousting 
her  could  save  his  woman  from  this  mooning,  this  strange 
acting,  this  foolishness. 

It  was  this  way  at  the  Lange’s  one  day.  Old  Lange  was 
leaning  against  the  big  range.  “We  can’t  have  this  talkin’ 
’bout  Mary,”  he  began.  “  ’Tain’t  good  for  ’er  and  ’tain’t 
good  fer  us.-  ’Er  runnin’  out  a  stormy  nights  worse  en  a 
coyote,  and  with  that  orange  coat  and  horse-mane  hair. 
.  .  .  When  I  first  seen  ’er  I  says  she’s  mighty  peculiar  eyes, 
all  black  like  she  didn’t  have  any  white — like  a  cat’s  at 
night.  Eyes  tells  it.” 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Lange  looked  up  from  the  cabbage 
she  was  cutting  for  kraut,  then  she  bent  to  her  cutting 
again.  “She’s  finding  things,  perhaps — things  we’ve  all 
been  wantin’ — something  here  I’ve  wanted,  but  forgot  I 
wanted.  I  don’t  know.  That’s  the  reason  her  and  John 
Brindly  wander  about — her  alone  mostly,  but  him  always 
wantin’  to  be  along.  And  it  comes  in  the  rain  to  her,  too. 
I  remember  it’s  like  my  mother  always  used  to  get  out  in 
the  rain — and  I  like  it,  too.” 

She  looked  unseeing,  vacantly,  at  the  lamp  on  the  table. 

“That’s  what  I’m  cornin’  to — just  what  I’ve  been  thinkin’. 
You  watchin’  her  hungry-like — ’tain’t  good  fer  us,  I  say. 
She’d  best  go.  She  ain’t  settin’  no  model  fer  the  kids,  and 
youse  gettin’  that  way.  Youse  like  you  wasn’t  in  the 
house  .  .  .  damn  ’er.” 

He  walked  over  to  the  hay  burner,  a  boiler-like  article 
which  was  stuffed  with  hay.  He  spat  into  it.  Then  he  put 
it,  inverted,  on  the  open  stove.  The  fire  crackled  up  into 
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the  hay  and  clouds  of  white  smoke  spurted  out  with  the 
heat.  The  smudge  filled  the  room,  like  a  heavy  incense, 
clouded  the  smaller  children  who  were  playing  under  the 
table,  and  the  pile  of  cow-chips,  another  kind  of  sand- 
hiller’s  fuel,  which  was  heaped  high  in  the  corner  near  the 
stove.  The  lamp  glow  was  like  a  dull  lemon-yellow  moon 
in  a  blue-gray  fog. 

Through  the  fog  her  voice  came  low,  hollow,  dead.  “I 
like  her  and  so  do  the  children.  Judy  loves  her  specially. 
.  .  .  That’s  poetry,  they  say,  she  sees  in  the  hills.  I  wish 
I  could  see  it.  I’d  be  better  here.” 

And  the  other  voice  in  the  fog  answered,  “Yeah,  ya  like 
’er  fifteen  a  month,  ya  do.  But  I  ain’t  goin’  to  put  up  with 
a  schoolmam  in  my  house  gallivantin’  in  the  moonlight  and 
rain — spoonin’  ya  can  bet,  disgraceful-like  out  there,  for 
fifteen  or  thirty.”  He  coughed,  choked  with  the  smoke. 
“Damn  this  smoke.  It’s  the  damp  holdin’  it  down.” 

He  opened  the  door,  but  the  smoke  was  banked  in  by  the 
thick  white  mist  outside. 

“Dark  as  a  well  out,”  he  said,  “and  her  out  in  it  gettin’ 
wet.  Even  coyotes  is  in  their  holes  nights  like  this.  .  .  . 
I’ll  show  that  hussy  something — hussy  is  what  she  is.” 

There  was  no  answer  from  the  other  voice  in  the  smoke 
fog.  Old  Lange  took  a  paper  and  sat  to  the  table.  He 
drew  the  lamp  nearer. 

Mrs.  Lange  called  the  three  youngest  children  and  went 
into  the  room  where  they  and  Mr.  Lange  slept.  Soon 
after,  he  finished  looking  over  a  farm  paper  and  followed 
them. 

It  was  much  later  when  Mary  Maticka  felt  her  way  into 
the  kitchen  and  across  to  her  room.  She  stumbled  against 
nothing;  she  seemed  to  see  in  the  night  as  in  the  day.  But 
in  the  room  she  lit  the  lamp  and  adjusted  the  paper  shade. 
There  fell  a  round  shower  of  light  on  the  floor  near  the 
dresser.  She  dropped  a  string  of  brown  beads  into  a  drawer 
and  began  to  pull  off  her  clothes. 

“Is  that  you,  Mary?  called  Mr.  Lange. 

There  was  no  answer. 

She  slipped  into  a  full  flannel  gown  and  climbed  over 
Judy  into  the  bed. 
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Well,  Old  Lange  could  wait  for  a  chance  to  show  his 
authority.  His  chance  would  come;  a  good  one;  it  always 
had. 

The  Friday  night  of  the  first  week  in  November,  Mary 
Maticka  went  with  John  Brindly  in  the  spring  wagon  to  a 
dance  in  the  Richards’  soddy.  The  night  was  lighted  by 
an  orange  moon  which  draped  the  hills  with  mauve  and 
silver  veils,  cool,  perfumed.  The  tumble-weeds,  big  as  a  cart 
wheels,  rolled  over  the  hills  in  slow  chase.  Once  the 
wagon  scared  up  a  flock  of  prairie  chickens  that  glistened 
in  the  moonlight  like  silver  birds.  They  scudded  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  ahead  and  settled  in  a  thicket  of  sagebrush  and 
soap-weed.  A  rabbit  kept  jumping  ahead  of  the  buggy  for 
a  half  mile. 

John  began  to  sing  an  old  song  of  the  early  sand- 
hillers. 

“Don’t  ask  me  my  name, 

An  old  bachelor  I  am, 

But  I’ll  tell  all  the  same 
I’ve  a  very  good  plan; 

You’ll  find  me  out  West 
On  Goose  Creek  plain 
A  starving  to  death 

On  a  government  claim.” 

Mary  wondered  about  his  being  a  man  of  the  hills.  She 
had  wondered  a  great  deal  about  John.  She  went  to 
parties  like  this  one  with  him.  He  was  a  part  of  the  hills, 
of  course, — a  very  human  part,  but  forever  and  ever? 
What  would  he  have  been  in  the  packing  houses?  Like 
them?  Was  he  a  product  of  the  hills,  an  accident  with 
them?  Did  he  find  in  them  a  sort  of  completion  of  him¬ 
self — a  part  that  one  couldn’t  phrase,  or  talk  about  to 
others,  but  a  consummation  that  another  might  understand? 

Did  the  hills  hold  that  something  for  John  which  was 
more  than  the  cattle  of  his  father’s  hills,  the  little  patch 
of  short,  dried  corn  that  rattled  so  hauntingly  like  some¬ 
thing  starved,  lifeless,  like  a  scarecrow,  more  than  three 
meals  a  day,  and  a  bed  at  night?  Had  he  given  something 
to  the  hills  as  she  had?  And  had  he  taken  something  from 
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them  as  she  had?  Something  one  couldn’t  really  talk 
about,  nor  cry  over,  but  be  happy  for? 

He  looked  at  Mary,  who  was  crouched  in  the  wagon  seat. 
He  sang  again. 

“I’ve  something  sweet  to  tell  you, 

The  secret  you  must  keep. 

Now  remember  when  I  tell  it, 

I’m  talking  in  my  sleep.” 

“Do  you  know  that  one,  Mary?  Like  it?”  he  asked. 

Mary  made  no  answer. 

John  broke  in  again  as  though  he  were  talking  with  her 
for  the  first  time. 

“I  want  to  get  out  of  here.  I  want  to  go  to  Wyoming 
where  I  can  take  more  land  and  a  better  lot  of  it,  too. 
There’s  nothing  here,  really.  One  can’t  even  stir  the  sand 
or  it  becomes  alive  and  blows  away.  I’m  tired  of  it.” 

“Nothing  here?” 

“You — of  course,  and  that’s  everything.  But  even  we 
couldn’t  get  on  well  here.” 

“And  there’s  nothing  more — nothing  that  makes  you 
bigger,  happier,  really  glad?” 

“Well,  I  like  that  in  you,  Mary,  and  that’s  why.  .  .  . 
Other  girls  don’t  see  and  feel  that  way.  ...  I  suppose 
what  you  see  in  the  hills  I  see  in  you.  But  gee  whiz,  Mary, 
it’s  you,  not  the  hills.  .  .  .  The  hills  in  you — that’s  funny, 
isn’t  it?”  With  soft  laughter  he  ridiculed  himself.  “But 
we  can’t  die  here,  Mary.” 

“Die?”  she  repeated.  “I’m  just  beginning  to  live.” 

“Oh,”  said  John. 

“Yes,”  Mary  answered  him. 

John  looked  at  Mary  veiled  in  soft  dark  shadows  of  the 
night  and  talking  low  and  sweetly  like  a  sleeper.  There  was 
nothing  awake  in  Mary  to  which  he  could  now  appeal — it 
was  gone. 

Mary  knew  now  that  John  didn’t  smell  the  mint  and  dry 
grass  of  the  hay  flats,  didn’t  hear  the  crunching  of  the  sand 
on  the  road,  didn’t  see  the  low-sailing  birds  scudding  away 
like  silent  silver  ships  when  the  wagon  rumbled  past,  didn’t 
see  the  white,  burning  stars. 
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John  felt  Mary’s  withdrawal.  He  didn’t  understand, 
but  he  felt  it  was  final.  He  thought  he  would  like  to  see 
a  light  in  a  window.  He  called  to  the  team  and  slapped 
them  on  the  flanks  with  the  reins.  They  took  up  a  trot  and 
the  wagon  rumbled  on. 

Finally  they  reached  the  sod  shanty  of  the  Richards. 
It  was  two-roomed.  The  dance  was  in  the  larger,  which  was 
almost  cleared.  On  the  table  pushed  to  the  corner  were 
two  lamps  which  made  huge  shadows  that  doubled  and 
doubled  like  wind-blown  giants,  that  bent  on  the  walls,  and 
piles  of  cakes,  sandwiches  that  were  thick  and  from  which 
hung  edges  of  pink  meat  filling,  and  cups  and  saucers  in 
towers  a  foot  high. 

The  room  was  hot,  filled  with  a  dozen  or  more  perspiring 
women  and  girls  whose  waists  were  drawn  tight  across  full 
breasts.  They  sat  in  a  row  of  chairs  along  one  side  of  the 
room,  waiting  for  the  men  and  for  the  music.  There  were 
some  men  and  boys  in  the  room,  coatless,  clustered  in  a 
corner.  Some  were  whispering,  and  a  few  would  laugh 
twitteringly.  But  most  of  them  were  wide-eyed  and  silent 
like  the  women,  and  stared  unseeing  toward  the  piles  of 
sandwiches  and  cups  and  saucers. 

There  was  a  call  for  the  groups  outside.  They  came  in 
and  hung  about  the  doorway.  The  fiddler  sawed  on  his 
fiddle,  screeching,  scraping,  like  a  knife  cleaning  a  pot. 

A  yellow-haired  young  fellow  mounted  a  chair,  stooping 
to  avoid  the  ceiling.  Then  he  began,  “All  join  hands 
en  circle  to  the  left.” 

The  dancing  began,  mechanically,  not  gladly.  There  was 
a  shuffle,  shuffle  of  feet,  few  laughs,  serious  faces.  A  haze  of 
dust  arose  and  hung  about  the  floor  as  high  as  the  knees  of 
the  dancers.  The  light  played  on  it  and  made  golden  shafts. 
The  shuffle,  shuffle;  the  sawing,  sawing,  sawing,  of  the 
fiddle;  the  dull  thudding  of  the  fiddler’s  heel  beating  time, 
the  dust  rose  to  the  low  ceiling  and  the  merrymakers’ 
noses  burned  dry  with  it. 

It  was  a  jolly  evening  for  Mary,  handsome,  warm,  whirl¬ 
ing  and  whirling  in  the  dust-built  cloud  that  glistened  like 
powdered  gold. 

There  were  few  pauses  between  dances.  The  merriment 
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was  running  in  whirling  circles,  gay  halos  in  bright  dust. 
The  dancers  circled  and  circled  and  slowed  in  their  circling 
only  when  there  was  a  cherry  red  flush  in  the  east. 

About  four  o’clock  that  morning,  Mary  Maticka  jumped 
down  from  the  wagon  seat  and  after  a  word  of  good-by  to 
John  went  into  the  Lange’s. 

At  seven  she  answered  Mr.  Lange’s  vigorous  pounding 
on  her  door.  Through  breakfast  he  did  not  say  a  word  to 
her.  He  scowled  at  his  wife  a  great  deal.  But  she  came 
and  went  with  griddle  cakes,  vacantly,  as  though  moved  by 
springs. 

When  Mary  was  pushing  her  chair  from  the  table  he  said, 
“I  wouldn’t  give  twenty-five  cents  for  a  schoolmam  that’d 
go  to  them  damn  dances.” 

He  chuckled  over  saying  that.  He  had  ’em  now.  He’d 
rid  the  district  and  his  house  of  this  hussy,  and  his  woman 
would  be  busy  and  decent  as  she  used  to  be.  A  horse¬ 
whipping  was  what  they  needed.  It’d  stir  them  up,  keep 
them  straight  in  their  harness.  Anyway  there’d  be  no  more 
of  this.  He  had  them  both  now. 

Mary  looked  at  him  a  moment,  a  little  curiously,  with 
eyes  black  and  living  with  the  whole  of  her  being.  All  the 
light  in  the  room  was  sinking  into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Lange 
zig-zagged  his  chair  on  its  rear  legs.  Mary  said  nothing 
and  left. 

He  brought  a  hard  fist  down  on  the  table.  The  dishes 
clattered  and  rattled.  Then  the  house  was  still.  Mrs. 
Lange  did  not  come  in  from  the  kitchen.  But  he  meant 
business.  He’d  had  enough  of  this  Mary  Maticka,  plenty 
enough  of  her  and  of  his  mooning  woman. 

In  the  school,  before  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  children, 
Mary  was  lifting  the  cover  of  her  desk.  She  felt  a  shadow 
and  turned  to  the  door.  Old  Lange  stood  framed  there, 
against  the  white  glare  of  the  sun.  He  threw  a  wad  of  paper 
at  her  desk.  It  fell  on  the  floor  before  her.  Mary’s  eyes 
stayed  on  the  shadow.  Old  Lange  saw  them  and  his  lips 
moved.  He  had  cursed  those  eyes  many  times  before.  Now 
he  cursed  the  eyes,  the  orange  jacket,  the  black  hair.  Any¬ 
way  he  really  had  her  now.  He’d  damn  them  and  save  his 
mooning  woman. 
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Mary  saw  him  turn  and  hurry  across  the  school  yard. 
For  a  moment  he  stopped  in  the  fire  guard,  a  strip  of 
upturned  soil  four  feet  wide  that  squared  the  school  yard, 
then  hurriedly  made  up  the  hill.  He  became  smaller  and 
smaller,  sinking  below  the  horizon  like  a  little  gray  ship 
on  the  sea. 

She  picked  up  the  paper  which  was  folded  to  the  size  of 
a  postage  stamp.  Unfolding  it,  she  read: 

“You  been  here  long  enough  and  you 
can  hunt  another  boarding  place. 

H.  G.  Lange.” 

She  put  the  note  into  her  pocket.  It  burned  there  all 
morning.  At  noon  she  went  to  the  Lange’s  soddy.  Mrs. 
Lange  was  in  a  chair  at  the  table;  Mr.  Lange  was  away. 

The  woman  turned  her  head  as  Mary  entered. 

“I  don’t  understand  this,  Mrs.  Lange — this  note,  I 
mean.” 

“Well,  I  understand,”  she  said.  “And  you  won’t  leave, 
I  tell  you.  I  understand;  I’ve  always  understood.” 

Mary  stood  with  her  hands  thrust  hard  in  the  pockets  of 
the  orange  jacket.  She  saw  the  woman’s  tousled  hair,  the 
tightened  muscles  in  her  face  and  arms,  the  red  flame  on 
one  cheek;  she  heard  the  labored  words;  she  knew  that 
Mrs.  Lange  had  been  beaten  and  whipped  by  her  man.  The, 
woman  was  one  sore. 

“It  ain’t  so  much  the  dance  as  that  cross  with  the  watch- 
glow  stuff  on  it,  and  your  beads,  and  most  of  all  your  liking 
to  walk  witch-like  on  Hog-back  Ridge  when  it’s  pitch  dark, 
he  says.  They’s  stories  out  ain’t  true.  .  .  .  It’s  ’cause 
you’re  different,  and  like  sunflowers  .  .  .  that’s  it.  .  .  . 
And  I  like  them  .  .  .  sunflowers.  ...  I  understand,  I  tell 
you.  .  .  .  But  he’s  going  to  leave,  if  you  don’t  go.  And  I 
says  I’m  leaving  if  you  do.  And  he  found  this  and  said 
you’re  loose  and  crazy  and  ain’t  moral.” 

She  held  out  to  Mary  a  yellow  piece  of  paper. 

Dunes  of  my  land;  hot  sands,  metallic  flashes — blind 

me  out.  Full,  rich  hills  of  yellow,  gold,  below  blue  sky. 
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You  tell  me  you  are  a  child  unborn,  a  land  of  a  tomorrow. 

Fateful  dunes  of  sand,  cutting,  churning,  blinding, 
binding  earth  to  sky  and  sky  to  earth.  Crowding, 
capricious  slaves  of  winds  that  weave  corded  fields,  seas 
of  molded  waves.  Living  not  a  day;  dancing  to  death 
with  weather’s  play. 

“And  he  said  that’s  dirty  .  .  .  child  unborn,  and  you  a 
schoolmam.  .  .  .  And  I  told  him  I  like  it  .  .  .  and  it  was 
poetry-like,  contrary  no  rime  and  the  like.  .  .  .  And  he 
saw  me  on  Hog-back  Ridge  last  night,  like  you.” 

“You  walked  on  Hog-back  Ridge?” 

“And  he  said  first  thing  he  knowed  I’d  have  a  John  up 
there  too,  for  all  the  sandhill  country  to  see.  But  I  told 
him  the  hills  is  enough.” 


THE  POET1 

By  WARREN  L.  VAN  DINE 

(From  The  Midland) 

TOEY  never  liked  to  work  with  me.  It  wasn’t  that  he 
J  complained  about  the  way  I  treated  him  as  some  boys 
do,  especially  farm  boys.  I  gave  him  a  square  deal,  with 
plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and  a  chance  to  go  to  school.  He 
liked  his  dad  and  enjoyed  living  with  him.  It  was  just  that 
he  wasn’t  born  into  the  carpenter  trade. 

Somehow  he  was  different  from  me  and  my  way  of  plug¬ 
ging  along.  He  was  built  by  a  different  plan,  I  guess,  just 
as  some  houses  are  entirely  unlike  others.  He  was  high  up 
in  the  clouds,  with  a  roof  that  shone  in  the  sun,  while  I’m 
lower  and  sort  of  spread  out  in  a  common  way  for  service. 

He  was  put  up  according  to  his  mother,  I  can  see  now. 
I’m  not  saying  that  ain’t  a  good  way  either;  it’s  a  mighty 
good  one,  too  good  for  me  and  this  town  of  Carter.  But 
all  the  same  it  made  a  gap  between  us. 

I  noticed  the  same  difference  between  her  and  me  after 
we  were  married.  But  I  didn’t  think  anything  about  it 
then.  And  she  wasn’t  a  man  and  didn’t  have  to  carpenter, 
and  so  it  didn’t  make  any  difference.  But  it  was  there  just 
the  same. 

We  were  married  over  in  the  next  county,  in  Iowa,  across 
the  river.  Mary  was  a  farm  girl,  and  had  been  raised  by  a 
man  with  a  lot  of  land.  But  she  wasn’t  his  real  daughter; 
she  was  just  his  adopted  girl.  He  had  gotten  her  at  some 
orphan  asylum  in  the  East  where  her  folks  had  left  her. 
They  had  been  English  people,  artists  or  professors  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  and  had  died  without  any  money  while 
starving  to  try  and  travel  through  this  country.  They  had 
only  the  one  girl,  and  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Iowa 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  John  T.  Frederick. 
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people.  They  raised  her  good,  to  cook  and  all  that  of 
course,  and  let  her  be  a  school-teacher  when  she  wanted  to 
do  something  away  from  home.  She  was  teaching  school 
here  in  Carter  when  I  met  her. 

She  liked  me  right  from  the  first  though  I  can’t  tell  why. 
I  sure  didn’t  know  much  in  those  days — if  I  do  yet.  But 
I  was  big,  with  broad  shoulders,  and  knew  how  to  handle 
my  mustache  just  right.  She  let  me  come  to  see  her  for  a 
good  many  years  and  then  said  she’d  marry  me,  when  I  got 
up  courage  enough  to  ask  her  one  day.  And  I’ve  never 
regretted  having  done  it,  though  some  men  advise  against 
getting  married,  saying  two  times  one  is  two  and  all  that. 
That  may  be  but  then  I  never  did  a  greater  thing  in  all 
my  life  than  to  try  starting  a  home  of  my  own. 

Yes,  we  were  married  on  the  farm.  A  good  country  wed¬ 
ding  is  about  the  best  start  a  man  can  make,  no  matter 
where  he’s  from.  Her  daddy  didn’t  spare  money  to  give 
us  a  swell  send-off,  and  every  one  that  knew  us  turned  out. 
We  stood  up  before  the  old  minister  of  Carter  that  I  took 
along  over  there  with  me  and  were  made  man  and  wife.  I 
can  remember  it  all  just  as  well,  with  every  one  setting 
around  in  big  chairs  in  the  front  room  quiet-like,  and  the 
preacher  that’s  been  dead  so  long  now  speaking  in  clear 
tones.  It  was  almost  like  a  picture,  the  whole  scene.  And 
then  afterwards  Mary  and  I  went  together  over  to  the  stand 
table  that  was  loaded  with  presents,  mostly  shining  silver¬ 
ware  and  glass  dishes.  .  .  .  It’s  just  about  the  best  memory 
of  my  life. 

When  it  was  all  over  we  had  a  short  honeymoon  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Then  we  came  here  to  Carter  to  this  house  that  I’d 
built  with  some  money  I  had  saved  from  two  or  three  years’ 
work.  We  settled  down  with  some  furniture  I  bought  on 
the  installment  plan  at  a  store  at  the  County  Seat,  and 
began  living.  Up  till  then  our  acquaintance  had  been  just 
like  the  summer  time,  more  as  though  things  were  only  being 
talked  about.  From  then  on  it  was  bound  to  be  more  like 
winter  with  the  storms  and  happenings  actually  upon  us. 

From  the  very  first  we  were  different.  I  hate  to  say  it 
but  we  were.  It  wasn’t  that  we  were  quarrelsome  and 
couldn’t  get  along  as  some  people.  We  weren’t  that  way, 
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and  we  had  sense  enough  never  to  be.  It’s  such  mighty 
little  stuff,  I  figure,  when  a  man  and  his  wife  stoop  to 
fighting  that  it  ain’t  worth  while.  No,  it  wasn’t  that  there 
was  actual  strife  between  us.  We  sort  of  compromised, 
always  taking  into  consideration  that  maybe  the  other  was 
right  too.  There  was  really  nothing  to  keep  us  apart  if  we 
could  ever  have  gotten  together.  It  was  just  that  we  soon 
found  out  that  we  hadn’t  been  built  by  God  Almighty  to  the 
same  plan. 

We  could  never  see  things  in  quite  the  same  way.  Mary 
thought  that  a  man  had  ought  to  climb  up  in  the  world  and 
get  to  be  somebody.  Going  to  everything  from  church  to 
visiting  people  was  one  of  her  ideas  of  accomplishing  it. 
She  believed  that  being  in  sight  did  a  lot  of  good.  And  try¬ 
ing  to  be  an  important  man  in  the  community,  maybe  an 
elder  in  the  church  or  county  supervisor  or  something  like 
that,  always  having  to  make  speeches  before  your  fellow 
citizens,  was  another  of  her  ways.  A  lot  of  fire  and  push 
and  get  up  won  the  race,  she  believed.  And  reading  books 
so  as  to  get  to  be  wise,  she  stood  for  that.  She  had  an  old 
saying  that  she  had  picked  up  somewhere  about  knowledge 
being  power.  Those  things  were  her  opinion  of  what  makes 
a  success.  But  I  could  never  quite  see  it  that  way.  I  wanted 
to  build  good  buildings  that  the  owners  could  be  proud  of 
and  I  could  be  proud  of,  and  then  come  home  of  nights  and 
rest  after  eating  good  suppers.  It  didn’t  set  very  well  with  me 
to  have  to  wear  white  collars  half  the  time,  especially  on 
Sunday  when  I  needed  to  be  comfortable  and  get  ready  for 
the  next  week.  And  I  never  did  take  much  to  mixing  up  in 
general  affairs  such  as  running  for  offices.  It  always  seemed  a 
lot  of  energy  wasted  for  nothing,  for  generally  the  office  don’t 
pay  anything  and  most  of  the  time  it  takes  pay  from  a  per¬ 
son.  And  I  never  could  do  much  reading,  though  I  liked  to 
hear  Mary  read,  especially  poetry,  because  her  voice  was 
so  low  and  soft-like.  But  I  could  never  do  it  myself;  it 
was  long  an’  hard  for  me.  It  wasn’t  like  working  with 
something  solid  like  lumber  where  a  man  could  build  with 
his  hand  and  brain  moving  together.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  just  rough  work  isn’t  enough,  but  it  seemed  to  me  then, 
and  it  does  yet,  that  it  is.  We  had  ought  to  be  happy,  I 
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told  Mary,  with  a  home  and  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and 
good  health. 

But  she  dreamed  of  doing  great  things.  Maybe  if  I’d 
followed  her  I’d  have  gotten  to  be  a  big  man  in  the  country, 
maybe  president.  She  told  me  of  presidents  that  had  risen 
from  nothing.  But  I  didn’t  really  want  to  do  anything  like 
that.  I  wanted  to  keep  right  on  building  as  I  had  started 
in  to  do.  So  she  finally  gave  up  trying  to  make  anything 
high  up  out  of  me  and  turned  her  attention  to  Joey,  for 
she  was  carrying  him  by  that  time.  She  laid  plans  years 
ahead  for  him  to  be  a  great  man. 

“Suppose,  Mary,  it’s  a  girl,”  I  said.  “Then  all  these 
things  you’re  thinking  about  can’t  happen.” 

“It  can’t  be  a  girl,”  she  declared. 

She  was  right.  She  gave  me  Joey.  But  it  cost  her  her 
life  to  do  it. 

I  put  her  to  rest  in  the  little  graveyard  north  of  town. 
The  old  minister  who  married  us  preached  the  funeral 
sermon.  It  was  the  last  one  he  ever  preached,  for  he  took 
sick  from  the  exposure  of  going  in  the  cold  and  storm  to 
the  cemetery,  and  passed  away  a  little  later  himself.  I 
remember  in  his  talk  he  quoted  from  the  Bible  about  if  a 
person  dies  he  shall  surely  live  again.  I  knew  it  was  true 
when  I  looked  into  her  cold  white  face  for  the  last  time. 

“She  was  a  good  wife,”  I  said  to  myself,  “and  the  best 
friend  I’ve  ever  had.” 

After  that  I  lived  for  Joey. 

I  raised  him  myself,  with  the  help  of  his  grandmother  in 
Iowa,  who  took  him  for  long  stretches  at  a  time  when  he 
was  right  little.  I  kept  him  in  school,  and  saw  to  it  espe¬ 
cially  that  he  was  taught  reading  and  writing  and  ’rithmetic 
as  the  old  song  says.  If  a  man  knows  just  that  much  it’s 
a  mighty  great  help  to  him,  I’ve  found  out.  And  I  taught 
him  to  work  outside  of  school  as  he  was  able,  to  run  errands, 
to  mow  the  yard,  to  keep  the  house  in  order,  and  other  com¬ 
mon  duties.  He  would  have  to  earn  his  living  sometime,  I 
figured,  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  to  know  how 
to  do  it. 

When  he  was  old  enough  I  had  him  work  with  me  steady, 
during  his  vacations,  at  the  carpenter  trade.  I  had  a  big 
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business  then  for  a  man  just  living  in  Carter;  I  always  had  a 
schoolhouse  or  a  church  to  build  of  a  summer,  and  a  lot  of 
houses  and  barns.  I  was  generally  on  one  of  these  jobs  with 
my  men,  and  I  took  the  boy  along  with  me.  I  taught  him 
as  best  I  could  how  to  saw  a  board  off  square  and  how  to 
drive  a  nail,  and  that’s  about  all  any  carpenter  can  do  when 
it’s  all  said  and  done.  And  better  than  that  I  taught  him 
to  be  on  the  job  when  he  said  he  would  and  to  give  a  man  a 
full  day’s  work  when  he  was  there.  He  picked  up  the 
trade  very  quickly — of  course  he  didn’t  get  on  to  all  the  fine 
points  of  it  right  at  once.  I’ve  never  done  that  myself  yet 
and  I’ve  worked  at  it  a  mighty  long  time — but  he  caught  on 
fast  if  I  do  say  it.  He  soon  got  to  be  as  good  a  carpenter  as 
I  had  hired. 

But  he  didn’t  like  to  work  with  me,  I  could  see,  or  if  he 
did  he  liked  to  do  other  things  better.  He  did  his  work 
well  but  not  with  the  spirit  for  building  and  nothing  else 
that  I  had  when  I  was  his  age.  He  seemed  to  want  to  watch 
houses  go  up  rather  than  send  them  up  himself. 

In  fact  he  was  always  queer  that  way ;  he  was  more  of  an 
onlooker  in  life  than  one  of  the  people  mixed  up  in  it.  He 
wouldn’t  get  out  among  folks  much  but  just  set  around  star¬ 
ing  at  the  sun  going  down  across  the  prairies  or  the  clouds 
spreading  their  wings  like  big  white  birds,  or  read  books  of 
poetry  that  his  mother  had  left  and  I  had  kept  because  they 
were  hers.  I  always  kind  of  thought  that  it  was  his  being 
raised  by  a  man  that  made  him  like  that,  instead  of  getting 
out  and  playing  baseball  and  fighting  like  other  boys. 

And  then  he  was  writing  poetry.  That  took  his  interest 
and  energy  so  that  he  didn’t  have  any  left  to  put  into  his 
everyday  work.  But  he  had  to  work  with  me  because  he 
could  make  money  that  way  to  go  to  school  on.  He  wanted 
to  go  to  high  school  and  college  and  I  couldn’t  hardly  send 
him  without  some  help.  He  had  to  go  away  to  both,  as  we 
don’t  have  any  schools  above  the  common  grades  here  in 
Carter  though  we’d  ought  to  have.  He  went  to  the  County 
Seat  to  high  school  and  to  the  State  university  to  college. 
It  took  money.  And  he  couldn’t  make  any  of  it  by  poetry. 
He  might  have  done  it  by  writing  if  he  had  been  putting  out 
stories.  The  men  doing  that  get  rich  at  it.  But  that  wasn’t 
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his  line  in  the  writing  trade  so  he  had  to  carpenter  to  get  an 
education. 

I  thought  maybe  his  going  to  college  would  make  a  man 
of  him,  not  exactly  that,  but  cure  him  of  his  setting  around 
and  get  him  interested  in  some  labor.  But  it  didn’t.  He 
never  went  in  for  things  around  school,  though  it  was  a  big 
school  for  that,  always  playing  football  or  having  something 
going  on.  I  was  up  there  to  visit  Joey  once  and  went  with 
him  to  see  a  home  game  with  Iowa  university  just  after  they 
had  cleaned  up  on  some  school  in  the  East.  It  was  some 
affair.  They  were  always  having  something  equally  as 
exciting,  Joey  told  me.  But  he  never  got  into  any  of  it. 
He  liked  to  watch  it  and  all  that  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  have 
the  ambition  to  do  it  himself.  He  never  even  got  acquainted 
to  speak  of  there.  At  least  when  I  was  up  to  visit  him  he 
never  spoke  to  any  one  on  the  street  like  he  was  going  to 
school  with  them  or  had  ever  seen  them  before.  He  just 
drifted  along  through  the  crowds  as  though  he  didn’t  care 
much  about  how  things  happened.  He  didn’t,  I  knew,  not 
a  bit  more  than  he  cared  about  working  for  me.  I  think  he 
even  failed  to  pass  in  all  his  studies.  At  least  I  got  a  letter 
from  the  head  of  something  up  there  telling  me  that  my  boy 
was  just  about  to  fail.  I  never  showed  it  to  him  because  I 
knew  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good.  It  wasn’t  that  he  didn’t 
know  enough  to  pass;  it  was  just  that  he  hadn’t  thought  it 
worth  while  to  see  about  the  matter.  And  if  he  didn’t  think 
it  was  what  was  I  to  do  about  it. 

He  never  even  had  his  picture  in  the  college  book,  a  big 
book  that  the  school  puts  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  telling 
all  about  what’s  been  done  during  the  time  and  showing 
pictures  of  who  done  it.  When  I  asked  him  why  he  had 
never  put  in  a  picture  of  himself  as  he  was  as  goodlooking 
as  any  one  there  and  better  than  most  of  them,  he  laughed 
and  said  something  about  fools’  faces  being  seen  in  public 
places. 

“It’s  mighty  good  judgment,  I’ll  have  to  admit,”  I 
thought.  “But  then  I  would  like  to  have  seen  him  in  there.” 

He  quit  going  to  college  after  three  years,  though  he 
wasn’t  put  out  because  of  failing,  I’ve  found  out  since  from 
the  men  of  the  school.  He  just  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
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year  and  went  to  work  with  me.  I  told  him  that  I’d  under¬ 
stood  at  first  that  he  was  supposed  to  go  four  years  but 
he  said  he  didn’t  want  to  go  any  more,  and  I  never  ques¬ 
tioned  him  further.  I  figured  that  he  knew  when  to  end  up 
better  than  I  did  for  him — at  least  he’d  ought  to  know  more 
about  his  own  life  than  any  one  else.  But  I  had  hoped  that 
when  he  was  through  he’d  hustle  around  and  get  some  other 
job  being  as  he  didn’t  like  carpentering.  But  he  didn’t 
make  any  effort  to  change.  He  never  was  much  of  a  boy  to 
get  out  and  get  work  for  himself.  He  seemed  to  lack  that 
quality  that  the  big  business  men  who  write  for  the  maga¬ 
zines  call  initiative.  I  always  kind  of  wished  that  he’d  have 
it  so  as  to  get  a  lot  of  money  and  fame  for  himself,  but 
then  if  he  didn’t  have  it  he  couldn’t  hardly  be  blamed. 
Any  number  of  people  don’t  have  it,  and  if  he  was  one  of 
them  why  he  was.  I  gave  him  a  job  and  just  sort  of  let 
things  take  their  course.  I’ve  noticed  that  they  just  about 
do  that  anyway,  so  I  never  oppose  them  much. 

He  worked  with  me  two  or  three  months,  till  he’d  made  a 
little,  and  then  quit.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  one 
evening  when  we  were  eating  supper  together  in  the  kitchen. 

“I’m  going  to  write,”  he  said  right  sudden-like. 

“Write!”  I  said,  lifting  a  fried  egg  across  to  my  plate. 
“Who  to?” 

“I  mean  I’m  going  to  write  books,  to  stay  at  home  and 
do  it.  I’ll  cook  for  you  so  as  to  keep  things  going  here  and 
work  with  my  poetry  the  rest  of  the  time.” 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  full  moment,  setting  across  from  me, 
thin-like  and  quiet,  and  hardly  eating  anything,  like  his 
mother  used  to  do,  only  more  so. 

“Well,  it’s  probably  a  good  thing  to  do,”  I  said.  “I  don’t 
understand  much  about  the  writings  in  books  myself  and  the 
chances  are  I  never  will,  but  then  lots  of  people  do  and  it’s 
all  right  for  them.” 

So  he  started  in.  He  bought  a  cheap  typewriter  with 
part  of  the  money  he’d  made  working  for  me,  and  settled 
right  down  in  an  old  blue  shirt  to  run  it.  He  was  at  it 
almost  day  and  night,  except  what  time  he  was  cooking  for 
me.  Did  he  write  in  this  room?  Yes,  right  here  at  this  little 
table  that  I  made  for  him  when  he  was  starting  to  school  the 
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first  time  so  he’d  have  something  to  study  on.  It’s  made  of 
cypress  and  was  painted  red,  but  the  paint’s  about  worn  off 
now,  it’s  been  so  many  years  ago.  The  men  up  at  the 
university  want  it  bad  but  I’m  not  going  to  let  them  have  it 
till  I  get  through  with  it.  If  it’s  worth  anything  to  them 
they  can  wait  that  long  at  least.  No,  I  haven’t  got  the 
typewriter  here.  They  wanted  something  of  his  so  I  let 
them  have  that.  It  was  a  rickety  old  machine  anyway; 
I  used  to  think  it  was  going  to  fall  to  pieces  every  time  he 
wrote  on  it  but  it  didn’t.  He  even  wrote  all  my  letters  for 
me  with  it,  so  I  guess  he  got  his  money’s  worth  even  if  it 
was  almost  worn  out  when  he  bought  it. 

He’d  use  this  chair.  He  seemed  to  like  it  better  than  any 
of  the  others  in  the  house.  And  he  always  had  his  table 
up  to  this  window  where  he  could  watch  the  people  pass 
by,  and  see  way  off  across  the  country.  There  he’d  set 
and  work  by  the  hour  making  different  copies  of  his  stuff. 
The  neighbors  seeing  him  doing  it  looked  sort  of  funny  at  it 
of  course,  thinking  him  about  half  crazy.  But  I  let  them  look. 
I’ve  at  least  got  a  good  boy  even  if  he  doesn’t  set  the  world 
a-fire  making  money,  I  thought,  and  that’s  more  than  most 
of  them  have  got. 

Sometimes  I  read  what  he  was  writing.  But  I  couldn’t 
understand  it  much  better  than  I  could  other  men’s  writing, 
even  if  he  was  my  own  son.  He  tried  to  symbolize  in  his 
poetry,  he  explained  to  me,  and  to  be  a  great  philosopher 
as  a  man  named  Coleridge  said  a  man  had  to  be  to  be  a 
successful  poet. 

“It  sounds  like  the  correct  way,”  I  told  him  once,  “but 
you’ll  have  to  explain  it  all  to  me.  You  know,  Son,  I’ve 
never  been  to  college.” 

“I  can  never  explain  it,  Dad,”  he  said,  and  I  knew  that 
he  couldn’t. 

I  stopped  reading  it.  If  the  man  writing  it  couldn’t  tell 
how  it  worked,  I  argued  to  myself,  how  could  anyone  else 
be  expected  to  tell  anything  about  it.  But  I  never  said 
anything  like  that  to  Joey.  He  understood  it  deep  down  in 
him,  I  knew,  but  was  just  like  myself,  couldn’t  find  words 
to  explain  anything  very  well. 

And  the  writing  was  good,  I  could  tell,  for  a  young  fel- 
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low  Joey  had  met  in  college  told  me  so.  I  never  knew  about 
this  man  being  in  existence  even,  till  I  came  home  from 
work  one  evening  and  found  him  helping  with  the  supper. 
Joey  introduced  him  to  me  as  his  friend,  Mr.  So  and  So,  I 
forget  the  name  now,  who  had  come  to  visit  us  for  a  week. 
I  welcomed  him  as  best  I  could,  and  soon  got  acquainted 
with  him.  He  was  right  sociable,  and  liked  to  smoke  the 
same  as  I  did.  He  had  some  mighty  good  cigars  along  with 
him  that  he  had  bought  in  Chicago  where  he  lived.  Though 
I  didn’t  know  it  at  the  time  I  found  out  later  that  he  was 
a  rich  man’s  son  there,  and  was  quite  an  important  man 
himself,  writing  for  magazines  and  having  his  name  in 
“Who’s  Who.”  He  didn’t  wear  very  good  clothes,  though, 
except  that  he  had  a  funny  way  of  wearing  his  coat  a  lot 
in  the  daytime,  and  was  common  enough. 

I  could  talk  with  him  better  than  any  man  I’ve  ever 
known.  He  told  me  that  he  had  met  Joey  in  college — he 
was  a  graduate  of  the  State  university,  himself — and  had 
tried  almost  a  year  before  he  was  able  to  break  the  ice 
enough  to  get  to  be  a  good  friend  to  the  boy.  And  he  let 
me  on  to  a  great  many  other  things  about  him,  how  he  used 
to  spend  his  time  in  school  reading  in  the  library  when  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  at  class,  and  how  he  wandered  about 
the  streets  studying  the  people’s  faces  instead  of  studying 
his  books,  and  how  he  didn’t  say  much  anywhere. 

“Mr.  Albion,”  the  Chicago  fellow  said  to  me  one  evening 
when  Joey  was  gone  down  town  to  buy  some  bread  for 
my  dinner  basket  the  next  day,  “do  you  realize  what  a  great 
son  you  have?” 

“There’ll  never  be  another  like  him  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,”  I  answered. 

“Joe  will  be  a  long  time  coming  into  his  own,”  the 
young  man  said,  “but  when  he  does  get  there  he’ll  stand 
on  a  plane  with  the  greatest  men  of  all  times,  even  those 
in  the  Bible.” 

I  couldn’t  hardly  believe  that,  of  course,  about  any  man 
living  in  Carter,  even  if  he  was  my  own  son,  and  especially 
the  last  part  about  the  Bible  men  when  Joey  had  never 
been  much  of  a  church  goer,  but  then  I  knew  it  wasn’t 
missing  the  nail  very  far. 
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I  did  really  get  something  important  out  of  the  Chicago 
fellow,  though.  I  found  out  why  my  boy  was  like  he  was. 
It  was  just  by  accident  that  I  happened  to  hear  the  two 
talking  about  some  poetry  Joey  had  sent  off  to  New  York 
to  get  printed  in  a  book. 

“I  knew  they’d  turn  it  down,”  he  said.  “It  wouldn’t 
please  the  public.” 

“They’ll  be  glad  to  get  it  some  day,”  his  friend  answered. 

“I’m  glad  they  didn’t  accept  it,”  Joey  went  on.  “I’m 
surprised  that  I  even  wrote  it  down  on  paper.” 

“You  had  to!  It  was  in  you  and  it  had  to  come 
out!” 

“Yes,  I  had  to!” 

In  that  instant  I  sort  of  had  a  revelation  about  the  boy. 
He  had  been  lonely,  I  saw,  yes,  sir,  just  plain  lonely.  He 
hadn’t  never  been  much  of  a  mixer  and  very  few  people 
had  pulled  him  into  friendship.  He  had  had  to  pour  him¬ 
self  out  in  writing.  And  it  was  partly  my  own  fault,  I 
realized,  for  I  had  worked  all  the  time  instead  of  getting 
next  to  my  boy  as  lots  of  fathers  do  through  swimming  and 
baseball  and  things  like  that. 

It  was  too  late  then  for  me  to  start  in,  I  could  see  that. 
He  had  grown  beyond  me  and  any  need  of  me.  The  only 
thing  left  to  do  was  to  find  him  another  companion.  It 
was  time  for  him  to  get  married,  I  finally  decided.  A  mar¬ 
ried  man  always  has  something  to  work  for.  But  getting 
him  married,  I  knew,  would  be  like  the  mice  trying  to  tie 
the  bell  on  the  cat’s  neck,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
unless  the  good  Lord  was  willing.  For  Joey  never  cared 
anything  for  the  girls. 

“Somehow  I  can’t  get  interested  in  them,”  he  said  to  me 
once.  “They’re  so  simple!” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Son?  Are  you  bashful?”  I  asked 
him. 

“No,  hardly,”  he  answered,  laughing. 

To  solve  the  problem  I  let  him  go  on  writing.  He’s 
young  yet,  I  thought,  and  if  I  just  let  everything  alone  the 
chances  are  it  will  work  itself  out  in  due  time.  I  never 
believe  in  parents  interfering  much  in  their  children’s  mar¬ 
riage  affairs,  anyway.  Generally  neither  age  understands 
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the  other  and  the  whole  thing  ends  up  in  a  fight  sooner  or 
later. 

By  this  time  the  Chicago  fellow  had  gone  home.  It  was 
just  a  little  while  afterwards  that  Joey’s  grandparents  in 
Iowa  died,  within  a  week  of  one  another,  of  some  kind  of  an 
epidemic  that  was  sweeping  through  the  country.  Their 
going  changed  the  whole  course  of  affairs.  They  had  grown 
close-fisted  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  life,  and 
hadn’t  done  anything  for  the  boy  like  they  had  when  he  was 
little.  He  had  sort  of  drawn  away  from  them.  But  when 
they  came  to  die  they  sent  for  him,  and  left  everything  to 
him,  which  was  a  fortune  for  a  person  living  in  Carter. 

Joey  was  rich  while  his  old  daddy  was  as  poor  as  ever. 
He  came  to  me  and  offered  it  all  to  me,  but  I  wouldn’t 
touch  it,  naturally. 

“You’ll  need  it,  maybe,”  he  said.  “I’m  young  and  I 
don’t  need  it.” 

“You’ll  think  different  about  that  some  day,”  I  told  him. 

He  saw  that  I  wouldn’t  take  it  and  left  off  urging  me. 
He  went  right  on  to  Iowa  the  same  day,  to  where  his  prop¬ 
erty  was — he  was  of  age  by  that  time  and  didn’t  have  to 
have  a  guardian  or  anything  like  that.  While  he  was  there 
I  never  heard  much  from  him.  He  never  was  much  of  a 
hand  to  write.  It  didn’t  make  much  difference,  I  figured, 
for  I  knew  he’d  take  care  of  himself  just  as  he  had  done 
in  school.  The  only  thing  certain  I  found  out  was  that  he 
sold  his  granddaddy’s  land.  And  I  saw  that  in  the  county 
paper.  The  money  he  got  was  a  big  amount ;  the  part  that 
he  didn’t  get  rid  of  while  he  was  away  went  to  build  and 
equip  a  library  here  in.  Carter.  It  is  the  Bedford  lime¬ 
stone  building  back  among  the  trees,  down  the  road  here 
a  piece.  The  word  JOEY  was  carved  over  the  door  at  the 
request  of  the  people  here  in  town. 

Yes,  he  came  back.  It  was  one  day  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  as  I  was  working  with  two  of  my  older  men  putting 
joists  in  a  big  building  that  was  going  to  be  used  as  an 
Odd  Fellows’  hall.  We  were  going  at  it  slowly,  in  the  kind 
of  eternal  way  that  all  carpenters  have  of  moving  on. 

The  boy  appeared  behind  us. 

“Joey!”  I  exclaimed. 
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The  two  men  working  with  me  got  up  and  went  to  him 
too.  He  had  on  his  old  work  clothes,  overalls  and  a  blue 
shirt. 

“Have  you  got  any  tools  around?”  he  said.  “I  want  to 
go  back  to  work.” 

He  started  in  right  there  and  helped  me  faithfully  to  the 
end.  He  was  killed,  as  you  already  know,  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Two  cars  racing  through  town  caught  him  as  he 
was  crossing  the  road  here  in  front  of  the  house,  reading  a 
letter  that  he  had  just  got  at  the  post  office.  It  was  an 
acceptance  of  his  poetry  from  the  New  York  publishing 
company. 

As  I  said  before  he  never  liked  to  work  with  me.  But  I 
believe  that  he  was  learning  to,  right  at  the  last.  For  just 
the  day  before  he  died  he  said  to  a  traveling  man  who 
remarked  that  a  college  man  hadn’t  ought  to  be  wasting  his 
time  carpentering  around  here,  “Sir,  it  is  my  father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  is  the  greatest  man  that  I  know  anything 
about.” 


IN  A  THICKET1 

By  GLENWAY  WESCOTT 
(From  The  Dial) 


mist  thinned  and  broke  like  a  cobweb  in  the  May 
sunshine.  A  young  girl  opened  her  eyes;  through  the 
window  beside  her  bed  they  rested  on  a  cloud  of  plum  trees 
in  flower.  The  little  house  where  she  lived  with  her  grand¬ 
father  stood  in  a  thicket  of  trees,  blackberries  and  vines. 
She  saw  the  vapors  gather  as  dew  upon  some  cabbages  and 
lettuce  in  the  garden,  and  the  black  crooked  trunks  sus¬ 
taining  a  weight  of  flowers. 

She  was  troubled  by  a  memory  of  the  night  in  incompre¬ 
hensible  fragments.  She  had  been  aroused  suddenly  by 
sounds  which  her  mind,  confused  with  sleep,  could  not 
estimate.  The  moon,  submerged  in  mist,  had  swept  the 
cottage  with  a  whirling  and  opaque  atmosphere.  She  had 
lain  still,  her  heart  beating  fast  and  loud. 

Then,  another  movement,  some  footsteps  on  the  porch. 
Seemingly  padded,  they  were  separated  from  one  another 
by  silence.  Was  it  an  animal?  Too  heavy  for  a  cat,  too 
elastic  for  a  dog.  Were  there  wilder  beasts  in  the  thicket? 
The  door  between  her  bedroom  and  the  room  opening  upon 
the  porch  stood  open.  Her  speculations  died  down  with  her 
breath.  Something  pressed  upon  the  wire  screen  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  It  brushed  against  the  screen  door,  and  seemed  to 
shake  it  by  the  latch.  It  paced  back  and  forth,  a  soft,  per¬ 
sistent  prowl. 

She  trembled  with  curiosity  and  fear.  An  instinct  warned 
her  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  thief.  She  would  have  liked 
to  rise,  to  see,  to  know;  her  limbs  would  not  respond.  The 
night,  both  gray  and  dense,  unnerved  her. 

Subdued  noises  and  movements  persisted  irregularly  for 

1  Copyright,  1924,  by  The  Dial  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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what  must  have  been  an  hour.  Once  she  heard  them  sweep 
across  the  grass  to  the  back  door,  also  hooked  from  within, 
and  return.  But  her  vigilance  relaxed;  waves  of  uncon¬ 
sciousness  blotted  out  whole  sounds  and  moments  of  hush; 
and  suddenly  she  was  awake  in  the  tranquil  sunshine. 

In  the  kitchen  her  grandfather  was  moving  in  a  pleasant 
odor  of  eggs  and  butter.  For  three  years  the  orphan,  now 
fifteen,  had  lived  with  the  old  man — a  schoolmaster  whose 
needs  had  been  so  simple  that  he  had  saved,  from  the  mis¬ 
erable  salaries  of  many  years,  enough  to  provide  for  his  old 
age  and  more.  She  found  him  on  the  porch,  last  autumn’s 
wild  cucumber  vines  flecking  his  face  with  shadows,  his 
hands  in  his  lap. 

“Good  morning,  Lily,”  he  said,  in  his  sweet  high  voice. 

“Good  morning,  Gran’pa.”  She  kissed  his  cheek  where  it 
was  cool  and  like  paper  above  the  white  beard,  and  crouched 
on  the  steps. 

What  little  they  had  to  do  was  as  simple  and  solitary  as  a 
movement  brought  about  by  the  sunlight,  which  dropped 
delicately  upon  fresh  leaves,  vegetables,  the  strawberry  bed, 
grass,  birds,  and  petals.  They  were  shut  off  from  the  road, 
from  noise  and  passers-by,  from  the  sight  of  other  houses, 
by  the  grove,  which  opened  on  one  side  only,  on  a  wheat- 
field  bounded  by  trees. 

For  two  years  Lily  had  not  gone  to  the  district  school 
because  of  the  age  and  remote  dwelling  of  her  grandfather, 
who  taught  her,  easily  and  informally,  at  home,  where  she 
turned  the  pages  of  his  library  broodingly,  with  vague  dis¬ 
appointment:  books  of  history,  letters,  and  particularly  of 
natural  history,  such  as  the  notebooks  of  Audubon  and 
Agassiz.  Meanwhile  he  wandered  in  the  grove  or  on  the 
lawn,  or  farther  afield.  His  hands  clasped  behind  his  back, 
he  hummed  and  whistled.  In  the  early  twilight  they  worked 
together  in  the  garden,  upon  the  products  of  which,  with 
those  of  the  hencoop  and  wild  nuts  and  berries  in  season, 
they  lived.  His  existence  had  shrunk  into  the  circle  of 
trees,  and  he  was  content  with  their  noncommittal  beauty, 
their  concentration.  But  the  girl’s  eyes  sometimes  ran 
darkly  upon  the  horizon. 

“Are  you  ready  for  breakfast,  child?”  the  old  man  asked. 
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When  they  had  eaten,  he  polished  his  silver  spectacles  on 
a  corner  of  the  blue  tablecloth,  arose,  and  took  down  a 
Bible  from  a  small  shelf  of  its  own.  Slow  and  firm,  he  read 
a  chapter  of  Revelations. 

If  there  had  ever  been  an  interruption  of  this  morning 
worship,  Lily  would  have  dreaded  its  return.  Today  her 
emotion  revealed  itself  more  clearly,  as  if  a  carving  in  low 
relief  had  moved  outward  and  detached  itself  from  the 
stone.  The  tumult  of  coarse  emotion  and  unknown  crime 
which  agitated  the  old  text  disturbed,  even  offended  her. 
She  remembered  the  night  and  the  intruder.  Her  grand¬ 
father  knelt  by  his  chair,  she  by  hers. 

“Oh,  dear  heavenly  Father,”  he  prayed,  “mold  us  to  do 
thy  will.  Let  our  feet  ever  walk  by  the  light  which  thou 
hast  given  us.  Do  not  let  them  stray  into  temptation,  or 
be  stained  by  sin.  Dear  Father,  we  come  to  thee  humbly, 
knowing  we  have  been  evil — covetous,  quick  to  anger,  lust¬ 
ing  for  power,  licentious.  Do  not  punish  us  according  to  our 
deeds,  but  forgive  us  according  to  the  sacrifice  of  thy  dearly 
beloved  Son.” 

The  girl’s  thoughts  wandered,  excited  by  the  solemn 
beauty  of  his  voice,  by  the  obscurity  of  the  words.  What 
was  it  which  had  wakened  her?  What  did  it  want?  Where 
was  it  now?  Should  she  ever  see  it,  ever  know? 

“And  bring  us  at  last  into  thy  heavenly  house,  to  abide 
with  thee  forever.  Amen.” 

As  Lily  washed  the  few  dishes  and  placed  them  on  the 
lace-papered  shelves,  she  heard  voices  on  the  piazza;  and 
found  her  grandfather  talking  to  Mrs.  Biggs,  a  woman  who 
sometimes  came  to  do  their  cleaning. 

“And  what  had  the  man  done?”  he  said. 

With  a  cunning  look  at  the  girl,  the  woman  ignored  his 
question.  Having  stopped  on  her  way  to  another  farmhouse 
to  bring  a  piece  of  news,  she  felt  obliged  by  the  presence  of 
this  young  sober  creature  to  omit  its  details.  She  squinted 
at  the  sun,  red  hands  upon  her  hips,  and  outlined  the  excit¬ 
ing  but  commonplace  story. 

A  negro  had  escaped  from  the  penitentiary.  The  State 
prison  brooded  over  this  countryside,  a  hideous  fortress  of 
red  brick  made  more  hideous  by  a  row  of  trees  planted 
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against  the  walls.  From  tower  to  tower  upon  these  walls 
guards  walked,  night  and  day;  separated  from  the  building 
by  a  bare  courtyard  in  which  every  shadow  was  immediately 
visible.  At  night  one  of  the  towers  upheld,  like  a  lighthouse, 
a  gigantic  lamp,  which  twinkled  into  many  bedroom  win¬ 
dows,  a  reminder  of  something  mysterious  and  submerged, 
over  the  forests,  marshes,  farms,  and  melancholy  black 
dense  hemp-fields. 

Lily  blanched  and  withdrew  cautiously  through  the  door. 

The  negro,  imprisoned  some  years  ago  for  a  crime  of 
violence,  had  seemed,  in  the  prison,  so  subdued,  so  con¬ 
tented,  that  he  had  promptly  become  a  privileged  trusty. 
He  drove  the  superintendent’s  car,  and  sometimes  went 
about  the  town  alone  upon  errands.  From  time  to  time  he 
displayed  an  internal  excitement  taken  to  be  religious  or 
even  penitential,  since  it  was  indicated  by  a  greater  degree 
of  gentle  sadness  and  by  low  fitful  singing  of  spirituals.  It 
had  been  thought  best  to  restrict  his  movements  during  these 
emotional  fits ;  but  the  warden  had  sent  him  carelessly  to  the 
post  office  the  day  before.  He  had  left  the  car  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  prison  and  disappeared. 

Almost  immediately  the  bewildered  authorities  swarmed 
over  the  country,  expecting  to  take  him  by  nightfall.  But 
they  were  disappointed;  the  felon  was  still  at  large.  He 
had  been  wandering  around  all  night.  He  was  loose  now. 

Lily  was  in  a  storm  of  excitement.  It  made  nothing  more 
clear;  the  relation  of  the  news  to  her  experience  seemed 
insubstantial  and  incomplete;  but  she  felt  that  the  obscuri¬ 
ties  which  had  troubled  her,  the  unknown,  the  difficult,  the 
hypnotic,  were  to  be  revealed  in  a  flash  of  light,  emanating 
from  Mrs.  Biggs.  She  shrank  into  a  chair. 

Mrs.  Biggs  repeated  each  fact  several  times,  panting  with 
eagerness.  She  lowered  her  voice  and  rolled  her  eyes.  But 
at  last  she  reached  the  end  of  her  information,  and  paused, 
discouraged. 

The  silent  moments  prolonged  themselves  in  a  twitter  of 
birds  and  fowls.  The  old  man  sighed  and  stroked  his 
beard.  “Well,  poor  man,”  he  said,  “I  suppose  they’ll  catch 
him.” 

Mrs.  Biggs  asked  loudly,  “Aren’t  you  at  all  afraid?”  For 
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the  second  time  the  girl  felt  a  surreptitious  glance  upon  her. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  returned  mildly.  “We  are  simple  people, 
poor  people.  We  have  no  money.  We  haven’t  anything 
he’d  want.” 

Then,  with  something  like  timidity,  she  asked,  “Do  you 
like  to  live  here  in  the  thicket,  so  far  back  from  the  road? 
I’ve  always  wondered  why  you  did  it.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  was  his  absent  reply.  “I’m  used  to 
it.  I’ve  been  here  a  long  time.  We  don’t  get  any  noise  and 
dust  from  automobiles,  and  the  birds  come  here.” 

He  descended  slowly  the  veranda  steps.  Mrs.  Biggs  hur¬ 
ried  off  with  her  burden  of  alarm;  her  shawl  caught  upon 
weeds  and  bushes.  In  the  sunlight  his  beard  glimmered 
beneath  the  honey  locusts. 

In  the  silence  of  the  house  Lily  went  about  her  interrupted 
tasks. 

At  dinner  her  grandfather  was  silent  and  aloof.  He  had 
his  days  of  a  preoccupation  which  the  girl  called  “growing 
old.”  It  arose  within  him,  pure,  unannounced,  and  un¬ 
earthly,  like  the  radiance  which  a  candle-flame  shoots 
through  the  wax  beneath.  She  wondered  if  the  negro’s  sad 
spells  were  like  his.  She  knew  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
morning’s  news,  that  he  brooded  upon  nothing  known  to 
her. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  by,  a  globe  of  light  and  frag¬ 
rance,  his  mood  deepened  and  darkened.  For  a  year  she 
had  struggled  to  understand  it,  with  only  vague  weak  con¬ 
clusions.  Was  it  sadness  at  the  expenditure  of  his  life? 
Loneliness  for  those  whose  knowledge  was  simultaneous 
with  his?  Was  it  memory  which  troubled  that  mind  like  a 
pool,  as  if  sunken  things  arose  and  floated  on  the  surface? 

His  eyes  seemed  to  turn  away  from  the  trees,  clouds, 
birds,  shadows,  garden,  away  from  her,  to  look  within.  He 
worked  only  a  few  minutes,  but  paced  around  the  garden 
and  sat  in  a  wicker  chair,  shading  his  eyes  with  one  hand. 

Under  the  trees  beside  him  the  girl  mended  some  clothes. 
Her  courage  sank  low  and  lower,  but  persisted.  The  sun 
declined  in  the  plum  trees.  Acute  rays  came  between  the 
trunks  of  the  thicket;  those  of  the  poplar  became  silver,  the 
birch  pink,  the  ironwood  black.  In  silence  the  voices  of 
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some  geese,  trembling  through  the  air,  set  up  there  a  vibra¬ 
tion  like  themselves. 

She  arose  and  kissed  her  grandfather;  his  face  was 
smooth,  cold,  and  frail  to  her  lips.  “A  good  girl,”  he 
murmured.  Should  she  tell  him  about  the  night?  For  she 
was  sure  the  negro  would  return.  What  was  to  keep  him 
from  coming  in?  Nothing,  nothing  at  all. 

As  she  thought  of  the  situation  she  found  resources  in 
herself  which  she  did  not  name.  Her  ignorance  provided  no 
concrete  images  to  feed  fear;  and  something  within  her 
implored  the  indefinite  to  break  apart,  to  take  shape. 
In  her  courage  there  was  curiosity;  in  her  curiosity,  a 
challenge. 

Night  appeared  in  little  flecks  on  the  undersides  of 
leaves.  Lily  watched  her  grandfather.  As  twilight  thick¬ 
ened,  a  similar  shadow  seemed  to  gather  within  him,  behind 
his  eyes.  He  was  unnaturally  pallid — a  mere  shell  separat¬ 
ing  two  shadows.  One  day  it  would  crumble;  she  would 
be  alone,  always  alone,  bodily  alone,  as  she  seemed  then. 

Suddenly  she  thought  of  the  stranger  with  security. 
What  harm  could  he  do  her?  How  could  she  be  harmed? 
She  saw  him  quite  distinctly,  not  in  person,  but  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  outline  as  small  as  her  hand,  singing  to  itself,  and  an 
embodiment  of  sadness. 

It  pleased  her  now  to  add  reasons  to  her  instinctive 
decision  not  to  share  the  secret.  Her  grandfather  was  old 
and  not  strong;  he  would  not  understand;  it  would  only 
frighten  him  and  remind  him  of  his  deafness.  Now  it  was 
too  dark  to  sew,  she  folded  the  white  cloths  and  laid  them 
on  the  grass. 

In  the  night  she  awoke  and  knew  that  the  negro  had 
come.  As  before,  her  body  was  already  rigid,  her  heart 
accelerated.  On  the  floor  the  moonlight  fell  in  crisp  rec¬ 
tangles.  Some  trees  rose  in  columns  from  the  lawn,  seam¬ 
less  and  abrupt.  Between  them  the  light  clinked  like  a 
castanet.  The  footsteps  on  the  porch  were  undisguised  and 
reckless.  He  fumbled  at  the  screen  door,  at  the  windows. 
He  scratched  the  wire  tentatively  with  another  metal,  and 
ceased  as  if  afraid  of  the  noise.  She  arose  in  the  bed  upon 
her  elbows.  A  deep  sigh,  sibilant  against  the  teeth. 
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Her  arms  ached  with  tension.  A  great  silence  arose  as  a 
growing  plant  arises.  Her  imagination  fixed  upon  it,  half 
in  terror,  half  in  hope.  It  spread  and  shook  out  its  leaves. 

In  the  garden  a  tree  toad  tinkled  to  itself. 

She  slipped  out  of  bed.  Her  nightgown  swung  about  her 
ankles.  As  she  crossed  the  moonlight  her  legs  glimmered 
in  the  sheer  cloth.  A  braid  caught  and  slipped  over  •  the 
back  of  a  chair.  Her  progress  was  slow  and  irregular,  as  if 
she  wavered  or  floated.  Not  a  board  protested  under  her 
bare  feet,  upraised  at  the  instep.  Her  eyes  spread  to  admit 
something  not  yet  apparent,  and  she  was  guided  between 
chairs  and  tables  by  instinct. 

The  porch  door  thrust  into  the  dark  room  a  broad  short 
blade  of  light.  Lily  skirted  it,  and  saw  the  black  man. 

He  was  on  the  steps,  his  legs  spread,  his  bare  head  bent 
enough  to  fix  his  gaze  in  the  gray  grass.  He  wore  tennis 
shoes,  trousers,  and  a  battered  coat.  Between  its  buttonless 
edges,  the  moonbeams  rested  on  the  close,  hard  folds  of  his 
belly,  like  furrows  turned  by  a  chisel. 

She  had  never  seen  a  negro;  separated  from  her  by  ten 
feet  and  a  thin  fabric  of.  wire,  he  was  not  so  black  as  her 
imagination  of  him.  In  the  dead  brilliance  his  cheeks  glim¬ 
mered  softly,  pallid  not  in  themselves,  but  as  a  surface  bur¬ 
nished.  Only  a  film  of  color  clung  to  his  lips.  He  rested 
his  chin  within  hands  almost  white  across  the  palms,  and 
turned  his  great  white  eyes  toward  her.  The  damp  curled 
upward  around  her  bare  body. 

Midnight  passed.*  The  two  poised  there  side  by  side. 
Consciousness  was  suspended  in  the  air;  but  it  did  not 
establish  the  contact  which  would  have  altered  their  rela¬ 
tion.  The  moon  slipped  through  the  sky.  Sometimes  his 
sighs  were  clear;  he  seemed  to  breathe  forth  a  single  mys¬ 
terious  vowel.  She  brushed  against  a  pillow,  which  fell  and 
settled  heavily  on  the  floor.  Surely  he  would  hear  and  come. 
The  blood  rushed  to  her  head  in  a  loud  flood. 

But  he  did  not.  His  desires,  the  tentacles  thrust  outward 
toward  something  in  that  house,  had  been  withdrawn;  and 
gathered,  in  a  knot  almost  visible,  about  some  inner  crisis. 
He  rose  abruptly,  stretched  himself,  and  strode  away,  over 
the  grass.  The  dew  plashed  on  his  canvas  shoes. 
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Before  her  grandfather  came  downstairs,  she  arose  into  a 
day  lurid  and  insecure.  Some  robins  worked  upon  the  flag¬ 
rant  bright  green  sod.  Everywhere  were  clots  of  color  and 
vortices  of  movement  she  had  never  seen.  A  superb  thun- 
derhead  palpitated  in  the  sky  like  a  tree  with  black 
blossoms. 

As  she  regarded  it,  a  smaller  sight  arrested  her:  upon  the 
screen  door  a  gash  three  inches  long,  made  by  a  wedge  or 
chisel  before  she  woke.  She  stared  at  the  opening,  from 
which  the  soft  wire  bent  back  neatly. 

The  old  man,  whistling  like  a  boy,  found  her  there.  He 
did  not  see  the  trace  upon  the  door. 


SHOES1 

By  FRANCES  GILCHRIST  WOOD 
(From  Harper’s  Magazine) 

'T'ATTERED  footgear  spun  through  the  doorway  of  a 
*  manaca  hut  and  landed  in  a  nest  of  fern  at  the  edge  of 
a  Honduranian  jungle. 

“Look  at  the  wreck!  Don’t  expect  an  hombre  to  wear 
that,  do  you?” 

A  thin-faced  American  stood  leaning  against  a  palm 
trunk,  gouging  out  an  eye  of  a  coconut.  He  regarded  the 
broken  army  shoe  thoughtfully.  “Told  you  we’d  have  to 
be  hiking  to  the  Port  to  get  a  pair  pronto.  We’ve  loafed 
round  here  long  enough;  might  as  well  start  today.”  He 
tilted  his  head,  up-ended  the  nut,  and  the  milk  gurgled. 

The  voice  within  the  hut  came  again,  slowly,  hesitating, 
with  covert  meaning.  “Suppose  we — go  barefoot,  Tommy.” 

A  nut  thudded  on  the  grass.  A  man’s  voice  thickened. 
“Peter  Eldon,  come  out  here!” 

With  a  low  laugh  a  young  man  stooped  to  pass  the  hut 
doorway  and  stood  in  the  open.  He  lifted  mocking  eyes 
beneath  a  tousled  crop  of  hair.  “Well,  padre,  the  confes¬ 
sional — again?” 

Tom’s  cold  eyes  held  no  answering  twinkle.  Sharply  the 
words  rang  out,  a  command:  “Company!  Atten-tion!” 

Automatically  the  other  man’s  shoulders  straightened, 
arms  stiffening  at  his  side. 

Tom’s  voice  was  as  hard  as  his  eyes.  “Peter  Eldon,  did 
you  mean  that?  To  go — barefoot?  Do  you  mean — go 
native?” 

The  mocking  eyes  fell,  the  bantering  voice  turned  sullen. 

1  Copyright,  1923,  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Copyright,  1925,  by  Frances  Gilchrist  Wood. 
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“Oh,  hang  it  all,  Tom — what’s  the  use!  We’ve  stayed  here 
too  long.  What’s  the  difference  between  us  and  a  T.  T.  T. 
right  now?” 

The  thin  face  went  a  shade  whiter  under  the  tan.  “Tropi¬ 
cal  tramps!  Typical  tr — ”  A  quick  glance  down  at  his 
own  ragged,  dirty  dungarees  and  worse  shoes.  With  sharp 
decision  he  stalked  to  the  clump  of  fern  and  kicked  the  foot¬ 
gear  from  its  center  back  toward  the  doorway.  “Put  that 
on!  We’re  going  to  start  for  the  Port — nowl” 

Sulkily  the  unkempt  head  bent  over  tattered  leather, 
lacing  up  what  remained  of  uppers  and  tying  the  parted 
soles  to  his  feet  with  strands  of  fiber.  Slowly  he  pulled  the 
remnant  of  a  campaign  hat  over  tousled  hair,  got  to  his 
feet,  and  picked  up  a  battered  machete. 

The  other  man  stood  waiting  grimly.  He  lifted  his  own 
long  knife  to  his  shoulder,  gunwise,  and  walked  toward  a 
trail  cut  into  the  bush. 

A  throaty  voice  reached  them  through  green-laced  walls 
of  a  neighboring  hut.  A  slender  Indian  girl  in  gayly  striped 
huipili  stood  before  them,  half  barring  their  path.  Her  dark 
eyes  challenged  Pete. 

“Adonde  vas?” 

Pete  grinned.  “To  market,  to  market,  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  chiquita  mial ” 

Her  own  bronze  unhampered  toes  caught  and  twisted  the 
tough  grass  underfoot  with  all  the  dexterity  of  her  simian 
ancestry.  The  full  lips  pouted,  “No  necesitas!” 

Pete’s  eyes  slanted  in  his  comrade’s  direction.  “Tommy 
says  I  do,  senorita!” 

Beautiful  hating  orbs  followed  Pete’s  and  angry  words 
pattered  with  the  vicious  impact  of  a  tropical  storm.  Tom 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  strode  by  the  girl,  marched  to  an 
opening  in  the  jungle,  and  turned,  his  waiting  holding  a 
threat. 

Pete  loosened  the  girl’s  fingers  from  his  arm  and  patted 
her  hand,  murmuring  mollifying  Spanish  into  averted  ears. 
Reluctantly  he  moved  toward  the  bush. 

“Esperatet”  With  a  dart  she  was  in  the  hut  and  out 
again,  wrapping  up  tortillas  in  a  leaf  snatched  in  passing 
and  pushing  the  bundle  into  the  man’s  hands.  A  foreboding 
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look  darkened  her  eyes;  brown  arms  lifted  and  tightened 
about  his  neck.  “No  me  olvidas,  Pete — no  me  forgetting! 
Come  back,  Pete,  to  Lolita!” 

The  American  boy  bent  to  kiss  her.  At  a  sharp  com¬ 
mand  he  jerked  upright  and  glared  toward  the  waiting  sen¬ 
tinel.  Slowly  he  loosened  the  clinging  arms  and  followed 
the  trail  into  the  jungle. 

Tom  strode  ahead  into  the  darkness  of  the  green-sided, 
green-roofed  tunnel,  slashing  at  swift-growing  lianas  flung 
across  the  alley  cobweblike,  forever  taking  back  to  the 
jungle  by  night  whatever  man  cleared  by  day.  A  drowsing 
night  bird  scuttered  from  underfoot  with  a  startling  whirr 
and  disappeared  into  the  green  wall. 

The  path  was  wet  and  mucky  in  defiance  of  the  dry  sea¬ 
son.  Pete  slipped,  lost  his  right  shoe,  and  swore.  “You’ll 
have  to  wait,  corporal,  till  I  turn  cobbler  again.” 

With  his  machete  he  hacked  down  a  length  of  dangling 
monkey-ladder  vine,  found  a  couple  of  stones,  and  ham¬ 
mered  it  between  them  until  he  could  strip  apart  the  tough 
fiber.  Again  he  bound  the  patches  of  leather  into  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  covering  about  his  foot. 

“That  your  last  pair,  Pete?” 

“Yep;  one  in  Mexico,  one  in  Guatemala,  one  here — a  pair 
to  a  country.” 

“Same  here!  It’s  been  over  a  year,  Pete,  since  we  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  after  a  job.” 

“Nearer  two.”  Pete  knotted  the  fiber  firmly.  “It’s  been 
fun — sometimes.” 

“Um!”  Tom  stared  up  at  the  chattering  monkeys  far 
overhead,  well  hidden  in  the  dense  green.  “Um!  Like 
knocking  around  France  without  the  fighting.” 

Pete  picked  up  his  machete.  “How  far  is  it  to  this  bally 
Port?” 

“Don’t  know.  All  the  Caribs  ever  answer  is,  ‘Not  too 
far!’  ” 

“How  are  we  going  to  buy  clothes?” 

“Work  for  ’em!  They  say  there’s  a  Commissary  there.” 

The  slashing  machete  swerved  in  its  downward  arc 
through  the  jungle  dusk.  “Watch  out!” 

Instinctively  both  men  ducked  as  the  black  repulsive 
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bodies  of  sleeping  bats  dropped  with  a  severed  vine  and 
clawed  their  way  into  obscurity. 

“I’ll  take  a  turn,  Tom.”  Pete  slipped  ahead  on  the  trail 
and  took  up  the  slashing;  right,  left;  right,  left. 

“You  going  to  take  ship,  Tom?” 

There  was  a  considering  wait.  “You  mean — go  back  to 
the  States?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  hadn’t  thought  of  it.  Perhaps - ” 

A  stray  javelin  of  light  filtered  through  the  gloom  over¬ 
head  and  picked  out  the  knife-blade  in  its  vicious  flash. 
“Go  back  to  ‘our  country,’  Tom?”  The  young  laugh  was 
bitter.  “Why?  What’s  it  done  for  us?  Didn’t  we  enlist  to 
fight,  get  gassed,  and  die  to  make  the  world  safe  for  bureau¬ 
cracy?  I’ll  say  we  did!  And  when  we  came  back  it  told  us 
to  hunt  up  our  lost  job  for  ourselves  or  go  to — well,  Hon¬ 
duras!”  With  a  smothered  curse,  “And  that’s  where  we 
went!” 

The  voice  behind  rose  sharply.  “Some  of  them  didn’t! 
They  stayed  there  and  they  made  good!  We  know  it!” 

“A  lot  of  ’em  didn’t!” 

“The  ones  that  stuck  did!  And  we  drifted  across  the  line 
into  Mexico,  hunting  the  job.”  Tom  stared  at  the  green 
wall.  “Now  we’re — just  drifting!” 

Right,  left,  slash,  slash;  with  blinding  abruptness  the 
trail  ran  out  into  a  sun-drenched  savannah.  Beyond  it  the 
faint  path  followed  a  narrow  saddle  crest  between  bottom¬ 
less  barrancas,  and  through  a  gap  in  the  trees  glittered  and 
sparkled  a  rippling  sea. 

“Gee,  that  looks  pretty!  Is  it  the  Gulf?” 

“Must  be.  Carrillo’s  the  Port.  Can’t  be  many  miles 
away.” 

They  brushed  through  tall  savannah  grass  between  curi¬ 
ous  mounds  set  in  a  hollow  square. 

“Queer-looking  place.  Set  round  like  a  plaza,  Tom.” 

Tom  surveyed  the  treeless  plain.  “Maybe  it  is.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  that  explorer  guy  told  us  about  up  in  Yucatan? 
Maybe  this  is  a  Maya  ruin  too.  They  were  big  people  a 
thousand  years  ago.” 

“What  happened  to  ’em?  Did  he  say?” 
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Tom  shook  his  head.  “Said  they  weren’t  fighters.  Maybe 
an  earthquake  wiped  them  out.  Maybe  a  plague  like” — 
he  stooped  to  tighten  a  string,  “like  hookworm.  None  of 
’em  wore  shoes.” 

It  was  easier  going  now,  although  the  sun  was  hot  and  the 
hills  precipitous,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  juggling  elusive  soles 
sliding  everywhere  on  the  down  grade  except  under  one’s 
foot  in  the  moment  of  need.  Nearer  the  sea,  they  came 
upon  outlying  huts  in  long  orderly  rows,  flanked  with 
breadfruit  trees  and  mangoes,  coconuts  and  cotton  plants; 
streets  swept  as  clean  as  the  dirt  floors  that  bordered  them. 

Tom  grinned  at  the  dark-skinned  naked  children  scurry¬ 
ing  through  the  palm  grove  and  diving  into  the  surf.  “It’s 
a  Carib  village,  all  right.  Spanish  town  must  be  the  other 
side.” 

Within  one  of  the  huts  a  group  of  women  was  chattering, 
grating  manioc  roots,  and  baking  the  cassava.  Pete  rested 
his  elbows  on  a  window  sill,  smiled  at  the  younger  women 
and  jollied  the  elderly  one  presiding  over  brazier  and  the 
hardening  cake.  He  succeeded  as  usual,  and  divided  his  loot 
of  one  thin  wafer  with  Tom  as  they  walked  up  the  hill. 

Pink  and  blue  plaster  marked  the  beginning  of  Spanish 
town.  Instinctively  the  two  wanderers  drifted  toward  the 
market,  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  day.  A  ranchero 
reined  across  the  square  and  Tom  stepped  toward  him.  In 
the  vernacular  he  asked  about  the  Port,  and  the  man 
pointed  across  the  bay  to  long  low  buildings  flanking  the 
fruit  dock  of  an  American  company. 

“How  far?” 

“Viente  y  cinco” 

The  boy  groaned.  “Twenty-five  miles  more,  Pete!” 
Again  he  addressed  the  ranchero,  asking  for  work,  a  place 
to  stay.  With  hostile  contempt  the  man  looked  down  at 
their  rags,  laughed  in  their  faces,  and  spurred  past. 

“Darn  him!  ”  Pete  whirled  angrily  on  his  comrade. 
“Don’t  ask  ’em  for  anything!  There’s  other  ways - ” 

“Yes — beg!  Wheedle  it  out  of  the  women!  There’s 
nothing  can  sink  so  low” — the  thin  face  was  gray  with  mis¬ 
ery  and  shame,  “as  a  white  beggar  in  a  black  country! 
Come  on!” 
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Pete  scowled;  then  whispered  under  his  breath,  “I  didn’t 
have  to  wheedle — Lola!” 

The  street  against  the  hill  straggled  down  into  a  dirty 
ill-smelling  warren  of  close-packed  houses,  tiendas  of  all 
sorts  and  swarms  of  children  of  every  shade.  A  rustle  of 
low  muttering  followed  the  Americans. 

“Pretty  filthy,  Tom.  The  jungle’s  cleaner  than  this. 

The  other  man  grunted  and  turned  into  a  cross  street  that 
led  to  the  sea. 

“Here’s  the  railroad  track,  Tom.  Are  we  going  to  hoof 
it  those  twenty-five  miles  to  the  Port  tonight?” 

“We’ve  got  no  money — no  place  to  stay  here!” 

Pete  glared  across  at  the  Port.  “They’re  white  men. 
If — ”  the  boy  choked  over  the  words,  “Damn  it — if  they 
look  at  us  like  these  niggers  and  halfbreeds  do,  I’ll  break 
their  necks!” 

Aimlessly  they  turned  from  the  tracks  and  wandered  up 
the  hill  by  the  sea.  On  their  right  climbed  a  high  stone 
wall;  half  way  up  an  ugly  stone  pile  thrust  itself  above  the 
screen  and  scowled  at  the  world  outside.  Impatiently  a 
chain  clanked  behind  the  barricade  and  sulphurous  Spanish 
scorched  the  air. 

“The  hoosegow,  eh?” 

Tom  nodded.  “We’ll  have  to  watch  our  step.  Their  best 
quarry  is  always  a  gringo.” 

A  pierced  and  ruined  wall  angled  across  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  its  empty  arches  opening  on  sea  and  sky.  Tom  drew 
back,  put  out  his  hand  with  a  quick  word. 

“Pete,  don’t  you  remember?  This  is  Carrillo  and  that’s 
the  wall  where  Walker,  the  American  filibuster,  faced  a 
firing  squad.  Don’t  you  remember  how  he - ” 

Abruptly  they  had  rounded  the  end  of  the  ruin  and  faced 
an  open  plaza,  flanked  by  the  usual  cathedral,  prison, 
cabildo,  and  municipal  guard  quarters.  Beyond  the  parade 
ground  lay  the  open  sea. 

A  bugle  blew  uncertainly.  A  loafing  group  straggled  for¬ 
ward  and  strung  out  across  the  square,  vivid  in  blue  uni¬ 
forms  with  ornate  red  facings,  puttees  of  the  stiffest,  and 
below  them,  bare  brown  feet. 

Unevenly  they  dragged  through  a  casual  drill.  No  two 
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gun  butts  struck  the  stones  at  the  same  moment.  No  two 
gun  barrels  gleamed  in  the  setting  sun  at  the  same  angle. 
Bare  feet  shuffled  irrespective  of  line,  with  or  without 
orders.  The  two  Americans  stood  watching  with  the  crowd 
gathered  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Unconsciously  and  fer¬ 
vently  Pete  swore  in  an  endless  undertone  of  indignant  pro¬ 
test  at  this  travesty  of  an  army,  and  Tommy  grunted  an 
accompaniment.  As  the  squad  padded  across  the  parade 
ground  toward  the  barracks  in  a  final  evolution,  their  coun¬ 
trymen  withdrew  admiring  eyes  and  turned  to  scowl  at  the 
strangers. 

A  fat  Honduranian  looked  them  up  and  down  and  spat  the 
word  “Gringo!”  with  indescribable  contempt.  His  neigh¬ 
bor  laughed  at  their  rags  and  added  a  scornful  “T.  T.  T.l” 

Pete’s  ready  fist  doubled  as  his  face  went  scarlet,  and  he 
took  one  step  toward  assault  and  battery  and  certain 
arrest.  At  the  next,  he  whirled  sharply  to  the  right  at  a 
command  that  rang  like  a  bugle  call.  “Company!  Atten- 
tionl” 

Stiffly  the  two  Americans  clicked  the  heels  of  ragged  shoes 
together  and  faced  the  lounging  Honduranian  Guard.  With 
the  spring  of  steel  they  snapped  through  the  manual  of  arms 
with  two  nicked  and  battered  machetes. 

“Present — arms  I  Right — shoulder — arms!  Left — shoul¬ 
der — arms l  .  .  .  Parade — rest!” 

The  worn  blades  glittered  in  two  parallel  bars  at  every 
evolution;  turn,  wheel,  right,  left.  The  two  as  one  loaded, 
fired;  erect,  kneeling,  prone,  through  to  a  clocklike,  perfect 
end. 

“About — face!  Forward — march 1” 

Tommy  snapped  out  the  last  command  as  they  turned 
their  flat  backs  upon  the  populace  of  Spanish  Honduras  and 
marched  stiffly  across  the  plaza.  A  uniform  of  dirty  dun¬ 
garees,  their  arms  an  absurd  machete,  but  the  feet  above  the 
wabbling  soles  clicked  in  snappy  precision  over  the  cobble¬ 
stones  of  Carrillo. 

The  fat  citizen  closed  his  mouth  with  a  gasp  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  lifted  his  hands  involuntarily,  and  led  the  crowd  in  an 
applause  that  followed  Company  C  of  the  A.  E.  F.  round  the 
corner  of  the  ruined  wall. 
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Left,  right;  left,  right;  they  passed  stockade  and  hoose- 
gow,  on  down  the  hill  to  the  railway  track.  Without  a 
word  they  marched  between  the  ribbons  of  rails  that  curved 
out  of  sight  around  the  first  lagoon.  Under  compulsion  they 
shortened  step  from  tie  to  tie  across  the  bridging  trestles, 
but  the  cadence  of  the  march  never  broke.  They  passed  the 
switches  of  the  turntable  Y  and  faced  the  miles  along  the 
shore  just  back  of  a  coconut  grove,  the  first  long  stretch 
toward  the  Port. 

Left,  right;  left,  right!  With  a  hysterical  chuckle  Pete 
began  to  laugh  as  the  impulse  of  emotion  died  down;  but 
Tommy’s  stern  face  cut  like  a  cameo  through  the  fading 
light. 

“We  can’t  make  it  to  the  Port  tonight,  Tom.” 

“We’re  going  to!” 

“To  take  ship?” 

“Yes — back  to  a  country  where  soldiers  drill — and  wear 
shoes  1” 

Pete  grinned.  “It  was  fun  to  show  ’em  how,  and  hear 
’em  cheer.”  Again  he  chuckled,  stumbled,  his  right  foot 
crumpled  under  him  and  the  boy  was  down  on  the  road-bed 
swearing  in  a  resourceful  combination  of  languages  and 
patois. 

“Darned  thing  flopped  when  I  was  half  way  through  the 
drill;  been  crippling  me  ever  since!”  He  gathered  together 
the  dismembered  footgear  and  stared  behind  him  along  the 
darkening  track.  “See  that  fiber  anywhere?  It’s  lost  off.” 

Slowly  he  limped  back  along  the  ties;  Tom  followed, 
searching  through  ragged  pockets  anxiously.  Pete’s  hands 
explored  his  tattered  coat,  drew  out  a  leaf-wrapped  bundle 
and  stared  at  it  fixedly. 

“Lola’s — tortillas!  She’s  the  only  one — who  cares!” 
The  boy’s  face  set  grimly  as  he  stood,  ragged,  hungry,  pen¬ 
niless,  discredited  before  the  world.  Again  he  plodded 
back  toward  the  jungle,  picked  up  a  shred  of  fiber  and 
twisted  it  about  his  ankle.  He  faced  the  Port,  lips  unsteady, 
eyes  down,  as  they  tramped  past  a  signal  box  by  the  switch. 
Again  the  unlucky  shoe  caught  in  a  metal  frog  and  tore 
loose,  raking  into  the  flesh  beneath. 

With  a  blazing  oath  Pete  kicked  off  the  dangling  patches, 
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stooped  and  jerked  apart  the  fibers  of  the  other  shoe  and 
stood  up,  defiant. 

“I’m  going — barefoot!” 

“You  can’t,  Pete!  They’re  white  in  the  Port!  Here — 
let  me  tie  ’em  on!” 

Peter  Eldon  swayed  in  the  weird  half-light.  “I’m  going 
barefoot — back  to  the  bush — and  Lola!” 

Tom  caught  him  by  the  shoulder.  “No  you’re  not! 
Come  on — I’ll  help!  I’ll — I’ll  go  to  the — maybe -there’s  a 
consul  there!”  * 

“A  consul?  Our  consul?”  The  boy  roared  with  bitter 
laughter.  “You  must  think  you’re  an  Englishman!  Say — ” 
He  bent  forward  in  the  dim  light,  staring  into  his  comrade’s 
eyes,  “Remember  the  last  time  we  wanted  to  buck  up  and 
asked  an  American  consul - ” 

His  laughter  choked  on  a  sob  as  he  twisted  against  Tom’s, 
grip.  For  a  moment  they  struggled  before  Pete  jerked 
himself  free,  stooped  for  the  tattered  shoes,  and  ran  through 
the  palms  toward  the  rippling  water. 

Tom  ran  after  him  silently,  swiftly,  but  the  b?  refooted 
racer  outdistanced  him,  reached  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  lifted 
his  arm,  and  sent  the  shoes  hurtling.  They  disappeared  in 
a  splash,  far  out. 

Tom  checked  him  with  a  cry.  “Peter  Eldon — you - ” 

But  Pete  had  turned  and  was  running  swiftly  along  the 
sandy  beach  back  toward  the  jungle. 

“Pete — Buddy — wait!  I’ll  go  barefoot — to  the  Port! 

We  can — earn  ’em!  Wait - ” 

He  tore  along  the  beach,  but  the  barefooted  >runner  had 
disappeared  in  the  quick  shadows  of  a  tropical  twilight. 

“Buddy — Bud - ”  The  thin-faced,  ragged  boy  leaned 

against  the  rough  bark  of  a  palm  trunk  and  buried  his 
face  in  his  arms.  Hurriedly  a  last  red  arc  of  sun  slipped 
behind  the  waters  of  the  gulf  and  it  was  night.  Long-leaf 
palm  daggers  rasped  and  slatted  against  one  another  in  the 
trade  winds. 

Ragged  shoulders  steadied  only  to  be  shaken  again. 
With  final  effort  they  stiffened  and  the  man  walked  toward 
the  track.  He  stood  between  the  rails,  staring  back  into 
the  jungle  dark. 
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“I  can’t  find  him — now!  It’s  got  him!”  The  thin 

shoulders  drooped,  “If  I  should — go  back - ”  He  caught 

his  lip  between  his  teeth  until  the  blood  came,  “I  can’t — 
I’ve  got  to  go  on!” 

Grimly  he  turned  toward  a  distant  hostile  Port  and 
plodded  through  the  dark.  Jerkily  the  sobs  tore  from  his 
throat,-  “Just — for  a — pair — of  shoes!  Oh — damn — shoes! ” 

Blindly  a  dim  figure  marched  between  the  rails,  left, 
right;  left,  right;  steadily  ahead  toward  the  ship’s  wharf  in 
ragged  chafing  uppers  and  flapping  soles. 


\  - 
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don,  E.  C.  4. 

Illustrated  London  News,  172  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Irish  Statesman,  84  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 

John  o’  London’s  Weekly,  8  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  2. 

Life  and  Letters,  69  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C.  1. 

London  Magazine,  Fleetway  House,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 
E.  C.  4. 

London  Mercury,  Castle  Court,  Poppin’s  Court,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
Manchester  Guardian,  3  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  England. 
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London,  E.  C.  4. 

Nation  and  Athenaeum,  10  Adelplii  Terrace,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
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New  Age,  38  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  E.  C.  4. 

New  Leader,  Napier  House,  24-27  High  Holborn,  London,  W.  C.  1. 
New  Magazine,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

New  Statesman,  10  Great  Queen  Street,  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
Northern  Review,  The  Darien  Press,  Bristol  Place,  Edinburgh,  Scot¬ 
land. 

Novel  Magazine,  18  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Outlook,  167  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Outward  Bound,  Edinburgh  House,  2  Eaton  Gate,  London,  S.  W.  1. 
Pan,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Pearson’s  Magazine,  17  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W.  C.  2. 

Premier,  Fleetway  House,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

Queen,  Bream’s  Buildings,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

Quiver,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

Red  Magazine,  Fleetway  House,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
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Sphere,  Great  New  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 
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Tomorrow,  13  Fleet  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State. 

Truth,  10  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4. 

20-Story  Magazine,  Odhams  Press,  Ltd.,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
Weekly  Westminster,  12  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
E.  C.  4. 

Windsor  Magazine,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London, 
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THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
OF  AMERICAN  SHORT  STORIES 

OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


Note.  Only  stories  by  American  authors  are  listed.  The  index 

figures  1  to  10  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  author  indicate  the  last 

Roll  of  Honor  in  which  his  work  has  been  included.  The  figure  1 

refers  to  1914,  the  figure  2  to  1915,  etc.  The  list  excludes  reprints. 

(10)  Abdullah,  Achmed  (/or  biography,  see  1918). 

Bred  in  the  Clay. 

(10)  Adams,  Bill  ( for  biography,  see  1922). 

Helmsman  of  the  Harper. 

Marea’s  Fancy  Man. 

(10)  Allen,  James  Lane  (/or  biography,  see  1921). 

Violet. 

(10)  Anderson,  Sherwood  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Caught. 

Asch,  Nathan.  Born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  July  10,  1902.  Lived  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany  and  Poland.  Attended  Russian 
Lycee  in  Paris,  1910-15.  Went  to  America,  1915.  American 
citizen.  Educated  at  Syracuse  and  Columbia  Universities.  Worked 
on  Wall  Street,  1921-23.  Contributor  to  Nation,  New  York 
Evening  Post,  Dial  and  Transatlantic  Review.  Lives  in  Paris. 

Marc  Rranz. 

Barker,  Elsa.  Born  in  Leicester,  Vermont.  Privately  educated. 
Author  of  “The  Son  of  Mary  Bethel,”  1909;  “The  Frozen  Grail,” 
1910;  “Stories  from  the  New  Testament  for  Children,”  1911; 
“The  Book  of  Love,”  1912;  “Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man,” 
1914;  “War  Letters  from  the  Living  Dead  Man,”  1915;  “Songs 
of  a  Vagrom  Angel,”  1916;  “Last  Letters  from  the  Living  Dead 
Man,”  1919;  “Fielding  Sargent,”  1922.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Ticket  to  Brooklyn. 

(7)  Barnes,  Djuna  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Aller  et  Retour. 

Beede,  Ivan.  Bom  in  Surprise,  Nebraska,  August  27,  1896;  of 
English-Dutch  descent.  Studied  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Assistant  in  passport  bureau,  Washington,  until  1919. 
Newspaper  work  in  Boston,  1919-23.  Lives  in  Paris. 

Prairie  Summer  Morning. 
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(7)  Benet,  Stephen  Vincent  (for  biography,  see  1920). 

Thicker  than  Water. 

(10)  Bercovici,  Konrad  ( for  biography,  see  1920). 

Drought. 

Man  Who  Had  to  Beat  His  Mother. 

Merchants. 

Mill  on  the  River. 

Mothers. 

Swallows. 

Wolves. 

(9)  Boogher,  Susan  Meriwether.  Born  and  educated  in  St. 

Louis,  Missouri.  Married.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Fear. 

(7)  Brown,  Alice  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Girl  in  the  Tree. 

(9)  Bryner,  Edna  (for  biography,  see  1920). 

Story  Ordered. 

Burke,  Morgan.  Born  in  Indiana,  1886.  Until  thirty  civil  engineer. 
Since  then  jobs  and  writing,  and  jobs  and  writing.  Wandered  a 
hit.  Drifted  more.  Painted  a  lot  during  last  two  years,  stuff 
known  as  “modern.”  No  permanent  address. 

Champlin. 

(10)  Burnet,  Dana  (for  biography,  see  1919). 

Tower. 

Carroll,  Dudley.  Born  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  November  1,  1890. 
Educated  in  Christian  Brothers  College.  At  fifteen  was  at  work 
as  a  clerk,  continuing  his  education  under  tutors  of  his  own  choice; 
was  in  business  for  a  few  years.  Graduated  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
University  of  Memphis.  Practiced  law  for  five  years  with  indif¬ 
ferent  success.  At  present  employed  as  field  examiner  of  internal 
Revenue.  Has  been  writing  for  three  years.  Lives  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Goat  Hill. 

(10)  Clark,  Valma. 

Crumbs. 

Cline,  Leonard  Lanson. 

White  Pig  Comes  to  Ribas. 

(10)  Cobb,  Irvin  S.  (for  biography,  see  1917). 

Boy  Who  Was  Bom  to  Be  Hanged. 
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Cohen,  Bella.  (“Bella  Neyo.”)  Born  in  Rumania  in  a  district 
then  belonging  to  Austria-Hungary,  March  25,  1899.  Brought  to 
America  by  her  motlier  at  the  age  of  three.  Graduate  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City.  Flower  and  feather- 
maker,  waitress,  and  chambermaid.  In  newspaper  work  since  1917. 
Associated  with  New  York  Call,  New  York  Evening  Mail  and  New 
York  World.  Traveling  in  Europe  since  1921.  Married  1922. 
Lives  in  Berlin. 

Half  a  Dream. 

She  Who  Laughed  Last. 

(8)  Crabbe,  Bertha  Helen  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Dog-Catcher. 

(7)  Cram,  Mildred  ( for  biography,  see  1919). 

Face  that  Launched  a  Thousand  Quips. 

Two  Voices. 

Crowell,  Chester  T.  Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1888.  Son  of  a 
baseball  pitcher  who  went  to  Texas  and  made  an  effort  to 
establish  himself  in  business.  Failure  overtook  him,  and  his  son 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Express  as  a  cub  reporter.  News  editor 
of  The  Mexican  Herald,  editor  of  the  Austin  Statesman,  and 
editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Has  been  writing 
short  stories  for  thirteen  years.  Lives  at  Pompton  Lakes,  New 
Jersey. 

Margaret  Blake. 

(10)  Delano,  Edith  Barnard  (/or  biography,  see  1920). 

Gold  Hands. 

Dell,  Floyd.  Born  in  Barry,  Illinois,  June  28,  1887.  High  school 
education.  Married.  Reporter  in  Davenport,  Iowa  and  Chicago, 
1909-11.  Literary  editor  of  Chicago  Evening  Post,  1911-13. 
Associate  editor  of  The  Masses,  1914-17.  Associate  editor  of 
The  Liberator,  1918-24.  Author  of  “  Women  as  World-Builders.” 
1913;  “Were  You  Ever  a  Child?”  1919;  “Moon-Calf,”  1920; 
“The  Briary-Bush,”  1921;  “Janet  March,”  1923.  Lives  at  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Phantom  Adventure. 

De  Nio,  Josiah.  Is  of  German-French  parentage,  with  a  mixture  of 
English  and  Welsh.  Except  for  three  years  in  New  York  City, 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  hills  of  Delaware  County,  New 
York.  Worked  on  a  farm  during  his  youth,  and  has  since  been  a 
laborer,  attendant  in  an  insane  asylum,  mechanic,  chiropractor, 
stenographer,  salesman,  and  bookkeeper.  Left  school  at  fifteen. 
Has  studied  medicine.  His  writing  has  consisted  chiefly  of  letters 
to  a  friend.  Married.  Works  in  an  office.  Lives  in  Hancock, 
New  York.  Is  thirty-four  years  old. 

Two  Men. 
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(10)  Dobie,  Charles  Caldwell  (for  biography,  see  1917). 

Cracked  Teapot. 

Dancing-Girl  from  Pieng-An. 

Horse  and  Horse. 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson.  Born  at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  July  11,  1879. 
Graduate  of  Yale  University  and  New  York  Law  School.  Ad¬ 
mitted  to  bar,  1902.  Married.  Gave  up  law  for  literature,  1907. 
Author  of  “A  Modern  Alchemist,”  1906 ;  “  The  Return  of  Eve,” 
1909;  “Speed,”  1911;  “The  Middle  Miles,”  1915;  “The  Book  of 
Susan,”  1920;  “Lilia  Chenoworth,”  1922;  “The  Girl  Next  Door,” 
1923.  Has  written  plays.  Lives  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Deadly  Parallel. 

Dos  Passos,  John.  Born  in  Chicago,  January  14,  1896.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Harvard  University.  Unmarried.  With  various  ambulance 
services  in  France,  1917-19.  Author  of  “One  Man’s  Initiation,” 
1919;  “Three  Soldiers,”  1921;  “Rosinante  to  the  Road  Again,” 
1922;  “A  Pushcart  at  the  Curb,”  1922;  “Streets  of  Night,”  1923. 
Lives  in  New  York  City. 

July. 

Drake,  Carlos  C.  Born  in  Chicago,  January  26,  1900.  Spent  his 
childhood  in  California.  Educated  at  private  schools  and  Yale 
University.  Edited  “The  Waste  Basket”  in  1917.  Lives  in  Paris. 

Last  Dive. 

Surcease. 

(10)  Dreiser,  Theodore  (for  biography,  see  1919). 

Fulfilment. 

Edwards,  Harry  Stillwell.  Born  in  Macon,  Georgia,  April  23, 
1855.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Macon  (LL.D.).  Married. 
Newspaper  editor,  1881-88.  Postmaster  of  Macon,  1900-13.  Has 
been  much  occupied  with  Republican  politics.  Author  of  “Two 
Runaways,”  “His  Defense,”  etc.  Lives  in  Macon,  Georgia. 

Blue  Hen’s  Chicken. 

(7)  Ellerbe,  Alma  and  Paul  ( for  biographies,  see  1918). 

New  Chance. 

(10)  Faragoh,  Francis  Edwards. 

Motherhood. 

(10)  Finger,  Charles  J.  (/or  biography,  see  1920). 

Adventures  of  Andrew  Land. 

Where  the  Foam  Flies. 

(10)  Gale,  Zona  ( for  biography,  see  1923). 

Biography  of  Blade. 
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Glenn,  Isa  Urquhart.  Born  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of  English  and 
Scotch  stock.  Educated  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  under  the 
tutelage  of  three  remarkable  men:  her  father,  who  brought  her 
up  on  the  classics  and  philosophies;  her  father’s  cousin,  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  who  developed  her  youthful  brain  to  a  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  aesthetics;  and  her  husband,  the  late  colonel 
S.  J.  Bayard  Schindel,  U.  S.  Army,  who  put  her  through  the 
school  of  the  world.  Expert  in  the  art  of  crating  household  gods 
for  flights  to  any  place  where  by  an  oversight  she  has  not  lived, 
making  said  gods  equally  at  home  in  a  civilized  house  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  an  army  shack  in  some  Western  garrison,  a  bungalow  in 
the  Philippines,  or  a  roof  apartment  with  a  loggia  and  a  fountain 
top-side  New  York.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Shuttle. 

Greenwald,  Tupper.  Born  in  a  small  town  near  Warsaw,  Poland, 
April  28,  1902.  His  parents  brought  him  to  America  in  1905, 
settling  in  Cincinnati.  Graduate  of  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1923.  His  play,  “The  Herrlingers,”  is  to  be  produced  shortly  in 
New  York.  Lives  in  New  York. 

Corputt. 

Haardt,  Sara.  Born  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  March  1,  1898.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Goucher  College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  History,  The  Margaret  Booth  School, 
Montgomery,  1920-22.  Instructor  in  English,  Goucher  College, 
1922-24.  Lives  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Miss  Rebecca. 

(8)  Hallet,  Richard  Matthews  (for  biography,  see  1917). 

Gulf  Stream. 

(10)  Harris,  Robert  J.  (for  biography,  see  1923). 

Red  Beard. 

Two  Walls. 

Hartley,  Roland  English.  Born  in  San  Francisco,  June  18,  1889. 
Educated  at  Leland  Stanford  University.  Wandered  around  the 
world  for  two  years  instead  of  graduating  from  college.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  reading,  roaming,  and  ruminating.  Interested 
in  everything  but  politics.  Lives  in  and  about  San  Francisco. 

Late  Joseph  West. 

Hemingway,  Ernest.  Author  of  “Three  Stories  and  Ten  Poems,” 
and  “In  Our  Time.”  Newspaper  man  and  amateur  bullfighter. 
In  the  Italian  army  during  the  great  war.  Associated  editorially 
with  the  Transatlantic  Review.  Married.  Lives  in  Paris. 

One  Night  Last  Summer. 

(9)  Hergesheimer,  Joseph  (for  biography,  see  1918). 

Old  Bolly. 
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Herrick,  Gertrude.  Born  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts.  Educated 
there.  Engaged  in  hospital  and  settlement  work  in  Boston.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Studied  in  Boston  and  France.  Associate  editor  of  The 
Modern  Review.  Lives  in  Winchester,  Massachusetts. 

Shrines. 

Hervey,  Harry.  Born  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  in  1900.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  his  family  moved  to  California,  then  to  Alabama.  His  boy¬ 
hood  was  spent  in  the  South  mainly,  with  interludes  in  the  East, 
the  West  and  Middle  West.  Educated  at  Georgia  Military 
Academy  and  University  of  the  South.  First  story  published  in 
the  Smart  Set  when  he  was  seventeen.  Author  of  “Caravans  by 
Night,”  “The  Black  Parrot,”  and  “Where  Strange  Gods  Call.” 
Has  traveled  for  years  in  Asia,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
Africa,  seizing  bits  of  orthodox  education  between  catching  trains 
and  steamers. 

The  Young  Men  Go  Down. 

Hess,  Leonard  L.  Born  in  New  York  City.  Graduate  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Devoted  himself  for  three  years 
to  music.  Sold  a  number  of  moving-picture  scenarios,  and  then 
turned  to  the  short  story.  Taught  English  in  New  York  high 
schools  for  five  years,  and  was  engaged  in  advertising  and  editorial 
activities.  Has  given  up  teaching  to  devote  himself  to  writing. 

Lesser  Gift. 

Holbrook,  Weare.  Born  in  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  in  1896.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Racine  College  and  the  University  of  Iowa.  Associate 
editor  of  The  Midland.  Served  as  a  private  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
and  was  a  reporter  for  three  years  in  California.  Now  engaged 
in  free  lance  journalism.  Lives  in  Onawa,  Iowa. 

Jumper. 

(10)  Holding,  Elizabeth  Sanxay  ( for  biography,  see  1923). 

Miss  Flotsam  and  Mr.  Jetsam. 

(7)  Huches,  Rupert  ( for  biography,  see  1918). 

Grudges. 

Where  Are  You,  Tod  Allerton? 

(9)  Hull,  Alexander  ( for  biography,  see  1922). 

Moggs. 

(10)  Hull,  Helen  R.  ( for  biography,  see  1923). 

Common  Sense. 

(10)  Hurst,  Fannie  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

White  Apes. 

Jewett,  Kennon.  Bom  in  Chicago  in  1904.  Childhood  in  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Ohio.  Educated  at  Asheville  School  and  Harvard 
University,  the  latter  for  several  months  only,  owing  to  comple- 
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mentary  dislikes.  Discovered  James  Joyce  and  lived  for  a  year 
on  Beacon  Hill,  Boston,  while  he  wrote,  waited  on  table,  dug 
sewers,  mopped  floors,  tutored,  and  sold  brushes  to  housewives. 
Fancied  himself  successively  as  Rimbaud,  Corbiere,  Laforgue,  John 
Davidson,  Dostoievsky,  Flaubert  and,  at  one  time,  Goethe.  Mar¬ 
ried  in  1923.  Lives  in  Paris. 

Running  Away. 

(6)  Johnston,  Calvin  ( for  biography,  see  1919). 

Ranger. 

Kimball,  Richard  Bowland,  Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  Banking  business  for  five 
years.  Since  then  has  supported  himself  by  writing.  Author  of 
“The  Prince  of  Mercuria,”  1914.  Red  Cross  publicity  work  during 
the  war.  Conducts  a  bureau  to  criticize  manuscripts.  Lives  in 
Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  in  New  York  City. 

Wooing  of  Princess  Maheen. 

Knister,  Raymond.  Born  at  Ruscomb,  Ontario,  May  27,  1899.  Spent 
youth  chiefly  on  farms.  Educated  at  University  of  Toronto  and 
State  University  of  Iowa.  Prefers  to  live  in  the  country  until  he 
prefers  to  live  in  the  city.  Lives  at  present  in  Chicago,  working 
at  jobs  of  various  sorts. 

Strawstack. 

Knowlton,  Clarke.  Born  at  Memphis,  Tennessee.  Graduate  of 
University  of  Illinois,  and  School  of  Architecture,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  France  1917-18  with  the  American  Field  Service. 
Croix  de  Guerre.  Spent  1920-21  in  Europe  in  travel  and  study. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  architectural  work  and  writing 
in  New  York  City.  At  thirty,  he  is  unmarried  and  writes  from 
Memphis  that  he  has  not  yet  dropped  anchor  permanently. 

Apollo  d’Oro. 

Lieferant,  Henry,  and  Saltzberg,  Sylvia  B.  Henry  Lieferant  was 
born  in  Austria  in  1892,  and  studied  in  Cracow  and  Vienna.  At 
seventeen  secretly  contributed  humorous  sketches  of  prominent 
citizens  to  newspapers,  but  was  discovered  when  he  tackled  the 
Chief  of  Police,  and  his  lot  at  school  became  unbearable.  Found 
an  opening  on  a  weekly  and  began  a  feverish  study  of  English. 
Emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Short  period  of  manual  labor, 
followed  by  a  brief  business  career.  Hating  the  militarism  under 
which  he  had  grown  up,  he  enlisted  in  1917,  and  served  for  four¬ 
teen  months  with  the  A.  E.  F.  After  his  return,  began  to  write 
short  stories.  All  his  work  has  been  done  in  collaboration  with 
Miss  Saltzberg. 

Miss  Saltzberg  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1896,  and  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hunter  College.  Served  as  bacteriologist  in  a  general  hos¬ 
pital,  and  then  in  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons.  Has  been  collaborating  with  Mr.  Lieferant  for  four 
years.  Lives  in  the  country. 

Beggar  of  Goa. 

Littledale,  Clara  Savage.  Born  in  Belfast,  Maine,  1891.  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  Smith  College.  Reporter  on  New  York  Evening  Post, 
1913-14.  Press  Chairman  for  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  1914-15.  Associate  Editor  and  Foreign  Correspondent 
for  Good  Housekeeping,  1916-19.  Married  1920.  Lives  in  Maple¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey. 

Sublimation. 

Lowell,  Amy.  Born  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  February  9,  1874. 
Educated  at  private  schools.  Author  of  “A  Dome  of  Many- 
Coloured  Glass,”  1912;  “Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed,”  1914; 
“Six  French  Poets,”  1915;  “Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts,”  1916;  “Ten¬ 
dencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry,”  1917 ;  “Can  Grande’s  Castle,” 
1918;  “Pictures  of  the  Floating  World,”  1919;  “Legends,”  1921; 
“Fir  Flower  Tablets”  (with  Florence  Ayscough),  1921;  “A  Criti¬ 
cal  Fable,”  1922.  Lives  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Paper  in  the  Gate-Legged  Table. 

McAlmon,  Robert.  Is  still  under  30.  Youngest  of  eight  children. 
Son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  Irish.  Mother  Scotch.  Brought 
up  in  the  two  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  College  in  California. 
Varied  experience,  hoboing  as  a  youngster,  innumerable  kinds  of 
jobs.  Married.  Author  of  “Explorations,”  “A  Hasty  Bunch,” 
“A  Companion  Volume,”  and  “Post  Adolescence.”  Lives  in  Europe. 

Elsie. 

Three  Generations:  The  Same. 

Marvin,  George. 

Harbin  Night’s  Entertainment. 

Millis,  Walter.  Bom  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1899.  Father  an 
army  officer.  Early  years  spent  in  Seattle,  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Japan,  in  Cleveland  and  Newport,  being  often  in  the  South 
during  the  summer  time.  Educated  at  a  private  school  and  Yale 
University.  Training  camps  and  a  second  lieutenant  of  artillery 
during  the  war.  After  leaving  college  lived  in  Baltimore  for  two 
years  as  a  reporter.  Then  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York 
Sun  and  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Rolling  River. 

(10)  Montague,  Margaret  Prescott  ( for  biography,  see  1919). 

Miss  Betsey  Beaver. 

(5)  Morris,  Gouverneur  ( for  biography,  see  1918). 

Postscript  to  Divorce. 
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Morris,  Lawrence  S.  Born  December  25,  1894.  Graduate  of  Yale 
University.  American  Ambulance  attached  to  French  Army, 
1916—17.  First  lieutenant  of  infantry,  American  army,  1917—19. 
Two  years  in  a  business  job,  including  a  year  and  a  half  in 
France,  ended  in  a  nervous  breakdown,  and  were  followed  by  a 
year  and  a  half  in  California.  Shipped  out  of  San  Francisco  as 
an  ordinary  seaman  in  1922  and  visited  the  Orient.  Lives  in 
New  York  City. 

Bronze. 

(8)  Mott,  Frank  Luther.  Born  in  Keokuk  County,  Iowa,  April 
4,  1886,  of  Quaker  ancestry.  Educated  at  Simpson  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  Columbia  University.  Newspaper  work  in 
Iowa  and  Oklahoma,  1907-17.  Head  English  Department,  Simpson 
College,  1919-21.  Assistant  professor  English  at  State  University 
of  Iowa  since  1921.  Associate  editor  of  The  Midland.  Lives 
in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Freight  Whistles  In. 

Peterkin,  Julia.  Soon  after  her  graduation  from  Converse  College, 
she  married  and  came  to  live  on  a  plantation  among  hundreds 
of  black  people,  and  with  her  nearest  white  neighbor  over  a  mile 
away.  In  the  twenty-one  years  that  have  intervened,  she  has 
met  sorrow  and  pain  and  has  learned  from  the  black  people  most 
that  she  knows  about  how  to  meet  life.  When  her  son  had  to 
go  away  to  school  a  few  years  ago,  she  decided  to  begin  working 
at  music  again.  Her  piano  teacher,  Henry  Bellamann,  lived  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  forty  miles  away,  and  when  she  went 
for  a  lesson  once  a  week  he  always  asked  her  to  tell  him  a  story 
about  the  plantation.  Then  he  brought  Carl  Sandburg  to  visit  her. 
They  induced  her  to  try  to  write.  She  is  the  author  of  “Green 
Thursday,”  1924.  She  lives  on  Land  Syne  Plantation,  Fort  Motte, 
South  Carolina. 

Foreman. 

(10)  Pickthall,  Marjorie  L.  C.  (/or  biography,  see  1923). 

Stranger  in  Delora. 

(10)  Poole,  Ernest  ( for  biography,  see  1923). 

Dormeuse. 

Little  Dark  Man. 

(8)  Portor,  Laura  Spencer. 

Bank  Directors. 

Journey. 

(10)  Redman,  Ben  Ray  (/or  biography,  see  1923). 

Aftermath. 

Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth.  Born  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
January  9,  1856.  Educated  in  private  and  public  schools.  Teacher 
of  English,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore.  Retired  1921. 
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Author  of  “A  Branch  of  May,”  1887;  “A  Handful  of  Lavender,” 
1891;  “A  Quiet  Road,”  1896;  “A  Wayside  Lute,”  1909;  “Spice- 
wood,”  1920;  “Wild  Cherry,”  1923.  Lives  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Forgiveness. 

(10)  Robin,  Max  ( for  biography,  see  1923). 

Four  Sisters  and  a  Boy. 

“Haisi  Latkis.” 

Spring  on  the  Steppe. 

Roe,  Robert. 

Letter  from  Michaelis  Kerek. 

Sergel,  Roger.  Bom  in  Chicago,  December  28,  1894,  and  has 
lived  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Washington,  Idaho,  Minnesota,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Graduate  of  University  of  Iowa.  Teacher.  Author  of 
“Arlie  Gelston,”  1923.  Lives  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Nocturne:  A  Red  Shawl. 

Shiffrin,  A.  B.  Born  somewhere  in  Russia  in  the  year  1902. 
Brought  to  New  York  when  he  was  five,  where  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  His  education  came  from  a  paper  box  factory,  a  suspender 
factory,  and  a  leather  goods  factory.  Also  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  Unmarried.  Lives  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Black  Laugh. 

(10)  Singmaster,  Elsie  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Man  in  the  House. 

Myrtle’s  Beau. 

November  the  Nineteenth. 

Tumbling  Run. 

Smith,  Edgar  Valentine.  Born  in  Jemison,  Alabama,  February  14, 
1875.  Has  lived  in  the  south  all  his  life,  except  for  a  year  in 
Boston.  Graduate  of  Howard  College,  Birmingham  (LL.D.). 
Married.  His  life  has  been  spent  in  the  manufacturing  and  whole¬ 
saling  of  lumber.  Now  assistant  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News.  Began  writing  fiction  five  years  ago.  Won  O.  Henry 
Memorial  first  prize,  1923.  Lives  in  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

Silhouette. 

(5)  Smith,  Gordon  Arthur  ( for  biography,  see  1917). 

Beata. 

(10)  Steele,  Wilbur  Daniel  {for  biography,  see  1917). 

Ginger  Beer. 

“Lost  at  Sea.” 

Marriage. 

What  Do  You  Mean  — Americans? 
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Stein,  Gertrude.  Bom  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  February  3, 
1874.  Paris  and  Vienna  between  second  and  fifth  years,  return 
residence  in  Oakland,  California,  from  six  to  eight  years;  gram¬ 
mar  and  public  schools.  Specialized  in  psychology  at  Radcliffe 
College,  graduated  in  1897.  Johns  Hopkins  medical  student  1897- 
1902,  specialized  in  research.  1902-03  London,  specialized  in 
English  literature,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Paris, 
1903  to  present  time.  Began  to  write  in  Paris.  Wrote  “Three 
Lives,”  1905;  then,  “History  of  American  Family,”  1906,  finished 
1909.  Short  sketches:  “Mis9  Furr  and  Miss  Skeene,”  Picasso  and 
Matisse  portraits,  Paris  series  and  five  books  written  while  finish¬ 
ing  long  book.  Since  then  long  and  short  things,  some  published, 
mostly  unpublished.  During  war  volunteer  driver  for  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded  (decoration  Reconnaissance  Francaise). 
Favorite  amusement:  driving  Ford  car.  Lives  in  Paris. 

Miss  Furr  and  Miss  Skeene. 

Stout,  George  L.  Bom  at  Winterset,  Iowa,  October  5,  1897.  En¬ 
listed  in  Hospital  Corps  of  U.  S.  Army,  December,  1917,  and  was 
in  service  for  two  years,  including  one  year  in  France.  Graduate 
of  State  University  of  Iowa.  Taught  graphic  art  there  for  three 
years.  Has  exhibited  paintings  in  Middle  West.  Married.  Now 
in  France. 

Dust. 

Plumes. 

Strater,  Edward  L.  Bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  December,  1894. 
Traveled  widely  as  a  boy  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Educated 
in  private  schools  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity.  Overseas  first  in  the  American  Ambulance  with  the  French; 
back  to  the  States  for  a  commission,  and  returned  as  a  Lieutenant 
of  artillery,  and  subsequently  of  balloons.  After  the  war  studied 
at  Oxford,  Columbia,  and  Princeton.  Some  newspaper  experience. 
In  business  several  years,  manufacturing  office  furniture,  a  venture 
that  stock  promoters  got  him  into,  and  a  great  variety  of  factors, 
not  least  among  them  the  extinction  of  the  business,  got  him  out 
of.  Married.  In  Italy,  1922-23.  Lives  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

At  Mrs.  Hopkins’  Elbow. 

(10)  Suckow,  Ruth  (for  biography,  see  1923). 

Four  Generations. 

Thacher,  W.  F.  G.  Bom  at  Homell,  New  York,  March  27,  1879. 
Educated  at  Princeton  University.  Editor  of  The  Pacific  Monthly 
for  three  years.  Special  writer  for  Sunset  for  two  years.  Has 
taught  English  at  Jackson  High  School,  Michigan,  Portland 
Academy,  Oregon,  and  University  of  Oregon.  Married.  Lives  in 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Boy’s  Grief. 


Turner,  John  Kenneth. 
Mother  Love. 
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Van  den  Bark,  Melvin.  Born  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  1897.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  public  schools  and  University  of  Nebraska.  Instructor  in 
University  of  Iowa.  Lives  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Two  Women  and  Hog-Back  Ridge. 

Van  Dine,  Warren  L.  Born  near  Fountain  Green,  Illinois,  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1902.  Of  English  and  Dutch  descent.  His  father  is  a 
contractor  and  builder.  Educated  in  public  schools  and  at  State 
University  of  Iowa.  Now  lives  with  his  grandfather  in  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Missouri. 

Poet. 

(9)  Venable,  Edward  Carrington  (/or  biography,  see  1921). 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Manton  at  Sea. 

(10)  Vorse,  Mary  Heaton  (/or  biography,  see  1917). 

Conquest. 

Northern  Lights. 

Wescott,  Glenway.  Born  in  Kewaskum,  Wisconsin,  April  11,  1901. 
Educated  in  public  schools  and  University  of  Chicago.  Has  lived 
in  New  Mexico  and  Europe.  Author  of  “The  Bitterns,”  1920, 
and  “The  Apple  of  the  Eye,”  1924.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

In  a  Thicket. 

Wetjen  Albert  Richard.  Born  in  Brixton,  London,  August  20, 
1900,  of  Norwegian  seafaring  stock.  Left  board  school  at  13  and 
went  to  work  as  office  boy,  later  as  invoice  clerk.  Went  to  sea 
at  fourteen.  Has  been  nearly  all  over  the  world,  shipwrecked 
twice.  Served  in  the  Manchester  Regiment  during  the  war,  vol¬ 
unteering  before  he  was  of  age.  Education  obtained  painfully  in 
public  libraries  and  by  knocking  about  in  odd  corners  of  the 
globe.  Came  to  Canada  after  the  war.  Worked  across  from 
Montreal  to  British  Columbia.  Walked  down  into  the  United 
States  and  worked  in  hopfields.  Married.  Author  of  “Captains 
All,”  1924.  Lives  in  Salem,  Oregon. 

Strain. 

(3)  Wharton,  Edith.  Born  in  New  York,  1862.  Privately  edu¬ 
cated.  Married.  Author  of  “The  Greater  Inclination,”  1899;  “The 
Touchstone,”  1900;  “Crucial  Instances,”  1901;  “The  Valley  of 
Decision,”  1902;  “Sanctuary,”  1903;  “The  Descent  of  Man,”  1904; 
“Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens,”  1904;  “Italian  Backgrounds,” 
1905;  “The  House  of  Mirth,”  1905;  “Madame  De  Treymes,”  1907; 
“The  Fruit  of  the  Tree,”  1907;  “The  Hermit  and  the  Wild 
Woman,”  1908;  “A  Motor-Flight  Through  France,”  1908;  “Artemis 
to  Action,”  1909;  “Tales  of  Men  and  Ghosts,”  1910;  “The  Reef,” 
1912;  “The  Custom  of  the  Country,”  1913;  “Xingu,”  1916;  “Fight¬ 
ing  France,”  1915;  “Summer,”  1917;  “The  Marne,”  1918;  “In 
Morocco,”  1919 ;  “The  Age  of  Innocence,”  1920 ;  “Glimpses  of'  the 
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Moon,”  1922;  “A  Son  at  the  Front,”  1923;  “False  Dawn,”  1924; 
“New  Year’s  Day,”  1924;  “The  Old  Maid,”  1924;  “The  Spark,” 
1924.  Lives  in  Paris. 

False  Dawn. 

Spark. 

Temperate  Zone. 

(7)  Whitman,  Stephen  French.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  January 
10,  1880.  Graduate  of  Princeton  University.  Unmarried.  News¬ 
paper  work,  1901-03.  Author  of  “Predestined,”  1910;  “The  Happy 
Ship,”  1911;  “The  Isle  of  Life,”  1913;  “Children  of  Hope,”  1916; 
“Sacrifice,”  1922.  Lives  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Cretheus  and  the  Lions. 

Whitney,  Parkhurst.  Born  in  Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  August 
25,  1886.  Educated  in  public  schools.  Engaged  in  business  for 
several  years.  Newspaper  work,  1910-17.  Captain  U.  S.  Infantry, 
1917-19.  Publicity,  1919-21.  Lives  in  New  York  City. 

Spring  Heels. 

(9)  Williams,  Ben  Ames  ( for  biography,  see  1918). 

Northeaster. 

Williams,  Henry  Meade.  Twenty-five  years  old.  Son  of  Jesse 
Lynch  Williams.  Bom  in  New  York  and  brought  up  in  Prince¬ 
ton.  Went  to  war  instead  of  college.  That  is,  he  tried  to.  Ran 
away  from  prep,  school  on  his  eighteenth  birthday  to  enlist  in  the 
navy.  But  was  stationed  on  the  government  pier  at  New  London 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  answering  the  telephone.  Disillusioned 
by  the  war,  he  went  out  to  the  oil  fields  of  Texas,  where  he 
encountered  real  danger  and  dirt  and  performed  the  hardest  work 
known  to  modern  man.  But  as  that  was  not  adventurous  enough, 
he  subsequently  tried  three  things  :  (1)  Walking  across  the  continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  (2)  reporting  on  the  New  York  Sun  where 
his  father  began,  and  (3)  matrimony.  He  has  quit  the  first  two, 
but  he  is  still  married  and  is  living  in  New  York  and  is  writing. 
That  is  adventurous  enough  for  the  present,  he  says.  (His  father 
has  written  this  note.) 

Tides. 

Wister,  Owen.  Bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  14,  1860.  Graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Married;  now 
a  widower.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1889.  Has  been  writing 
since  1891.  Author  of  “The  Dragon  of  Wantley — His  Tail,”  1892; 
“Red  Men  and  White,”  1896;  “Lin  McLean,”  1898;  “The  Jimmy 
John  Boss,”  1900;  “U.  S.  Grant,”  1900;  “The  Virginian,”  1902; 
“Philosophy  4,”  1903;  “Journey  in  search  of  Christmas,”  1904; 
“Lady  Baltimore,”  1906;  “The  Simple  Spelling  Bee,”  1907; 
“Mother,”  1907;  “The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington,”  1907;  “Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Family,”  1911;  “The  Pentecost  of  Calamity,”  1915; 
“The  Ancient  Grudge,”  1919;  “A  Straight  Deal,”  1920;  “Indis- 
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pensable  Information  for  Infants,”  1921;  “Neighbors  Henceforth,” 
1922;  “Watch  Your  Thirst,”  1923.  Lives  in  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Quid. 

(7)  Wood,  Frances  Gilchrist  ( for  biography,  see  1918). 

Shoes. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR  OF  FOREIGN 
SHORT  STORIES  IN  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINES 

OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 

Note.  The  index  figures  from  1  to  10  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the 
author  indicate  the  last  Roll  of  Honor  between  1914  and  1923  in 
which  his  work  has  been  included.  Thus  the  figure  1  indicates  1914, 
the  figure  5  indicates  1918,  etc. 

I.  British  and  Irish  Authors 

Adams,  B.  M.  G. 

Uncle  Bertram. 

“Arlen,  Michael.” 

Ace  of  Cads. 

Broken  Nose. 

Dancer  of  Paris. 

Lark  Among  Crows. 

(10)  Aumonier,  Stacy. 

Within  the  Shadow  of  a  Memory. 

(10)  Austin,  F.  Britten. 

Under  the  Lens. 

(7)  Barker,  Granville. 

God  of  Good  Bricks. 

(10)  Bennett,  Arnols. 

During  Dinner. 

Berman,  Hannah. 

“Beggar.” 

Bibesco,  Princess  Elizabeth. 

Red  Hair. 

Whole  Story. 

(7)  Burke,  Thomas. 

Amy  Rainbird,  of  Clutterfield. 

Down  on  the  Farm. 

Freddie  Comes  Back. 

Uncle  Reuben. 

White  Wings. 
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(9)  Butts,  Mary. 

Deosil. 

(9)  Chesterton,  Gilbert  K. 

Dagger  with  Wings. 

Elusive  Companion  of  Parson  White. 
Improbable  Success  of  Mr.  Owen  Hood. 
Oracle  of  the  Dog. 

Unobtrusive  Traffic  of  Captain  Pierce. 
Unpresentable  Appearance  of  Colonel  Crane. 

(5)  Conrad,  Joseph,  and  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox. 
Nature  of  a  Crime. 

(10)  Coppard,  A.  E. 

Handsome  Lady. 

Higgler. 

Spirit  that  Could  Not  Rest. 

(10)  Dane,  Clemence. 

Lover. 

Ertz,  Susan. 

Trumpery. 

Forster,  E.  M. 

Story  of  the  Siren. 

Freeman,  John. 

Black  Wren. 

Garman,  D.  M. 

Visiting  Day. 

(10)  George,  W.  L. 

John  Maroufaz  and  His  Sons. 

Gilbert,  Bernard. 

Beefbone  Bavin. 

Golding,  Louis. 

Miss  Ginsberg  and  Miss  Levine. 

Hutchinson,  Vere. 

Other  Gate. 

(8)  Huxley,  Aldous. 

Little  Mexican. 


(6)  Jesse,  F.  Tennyson. 

Precedence. 
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(10)  Kaye-Smith,  Sheila. 

Fear  of  Streets. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

Friend  of  the  Family. 

Madonna  of  the  Trenches. 

(10)  McFee,  William. 

On  the  Malecon. 

MacKenzie,  G.  B. 

Lion’s  Courage. 

(10)  “Mansfield,  Katherine.” 

Fairy  Story. 

How  Pearl  Button  Was  Kidnapped. 
Little  Girl. 

Millie. 

Poison. 

Something  Childish,  But  Very  Natural. 
Tiredness  of  Rosabel. 

Violet. 

(10)  Maugham,  W.  Somers 
Ardent  Bigamist. 

Dream. 

Home  from  the  Sea. 

In  a  Strange  Land. 

Outstation. 

Mayne,  Ethel  Colburn. 

Dialogue  in  a  Cab. 

Difference. 

(10)  Merrick,  Leonard. 

Poor  Dear  George. 

Shoe-Lace. 

Moult,  Thomas. 

Third  Chicken. 

Powys,  T.  F. 

In  From  Spain. 

Smale,  Fred  C. 

As  It  Was  Ordained. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple. 

Incident  of  Her  Youth. 
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Tomlinson,  H.  M. 
Singapore  Day. 

(10)  Walpole,  Hugh. 
Chinese  Horses. 
Etching. 

Slippers. 

Webb,  Mary. 

Prize. 

Wells,  Catherine. 
Afternoon. 

Williams-Ellis,  A. 

Animal  Kingdom. 


II.  Translations 

(10)  “Ahlgren,  Ernst”  (Victoria  Benedictsson)  (Swedish). 
Matrimony  and  Thrift. 

Arland,  Marcel  (French). 

Mary. 

Benedictsson,  Victoria  (Swedish).  See  “Ahlgren,  Ernst.” 

Binet-Valmer  (French). 

Pardon. 

(10)  Bojer,  Johan  (Norwegian). 

Fishermen. 

Kari  Aasen  in  Heaven. 

Brod,  Max  (German). 

Waxened  Ears. 

Bull,  Jacob  Breda  (Norwegian) . 

Coffee-Kari. 

Caper,  Karel  (Czecho-Slovak) . 

Injured  One. 

(5)  Chekhov,  Anton  (Russian). 

Bastard. 

Death  of  a  Government  Clerk 
Enigmatic  Woman. 

Couperus,  Louis  (Dutch). 

Princess  Chalcondylas. 
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(10)  “Gorky,  Maxim”  (Russian). 

Man  With  Another  Man’s  Soul. 

Mister  God. 

(10)  Gunnarsson,  Gunnar  (Danish). 

Fortune  Passes  By. 

(10)  Hallstrom,  Per  (Swedish) 

Florentine  Fantasy. 

Ivanoff,  Demeter  (Bulgarian) .  See  “Pelin,  Elin.” 

(10)  Lagerlof,  Selma  (Swedish). 

Peace  of  God. 

(4)  Le  Braz,  Anatole  (French) 

Crew  of  the  Gorgone. 

(10)  Lobato,  Monteiro  (Brazilian). 

Modern  Torture. 

Mann,  Heinrich  (German). 

Virgins. 

(10)  Nexo,  Martin  Andersen  (Danish). 

Passengers  of  the  Vacant  Seats. 

“Pelin,  Elin”  (Semeter  Ivanoff)  (Bulgarian) . 
Mirror  of  Saint  Christopher. 

(10)  Pirandello,  Luigi  (Italian). 

Fly. 

“Goy.” 

Polgar,  Alfred  (Austrian). 

Flake. 

(8)  Schnitzler,  Arthur  (Austrian). 

Fate  of  the  Baron  von  Leisenbohg. 

(9)  Siwertz,  Sicrid  (Swedish). 

Beggar  Boy  of  Catania. 

(10)  Ugarte,  Manuel  (Argentine) . 

Tiger  of  Macuza. 

Valdes,  Armando  Palacio  (Spanish). 

Crime  in  Perseguida  Street. 

Von  Sandor,  Kalman  (Hungarian). 

For  Two  Nickels. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  OF  SHORT  STORIES 

OF  1924 


I.  American  Authors 

1.  Bercovici.  Iliana.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

2.  Bierce.  The  Monk  and  the  Hangman’s  Daughter.  A.  and  C. 

Boni. 

3.  Burke.  The  White  Oxen.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

4.  Finger.  Tales  from  Silver  Lands.  Doubleday,  Page. 

5.  Frederick,  editor.  Stories  from  the  Midland.  Knopf. 

6.  Harris.  Undream’d  Of  Shores.  Brentano’s. 

7.  Hummel.  Subsoil.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

8.  Lardner.  How  to  Write  Short  Stories.  Scribner. 

9.  McAlmon.  A  Companion  Volume.  Paris:  Contact  Pub.  Co. 

10.  McAlmon.  A  Hasty  Bunch.  Paris:  Contact  Pub.  Co. 

11.  Newman,  editor.  The  Short  Story’s  Mutations.  Huebsch. 

12.  Stories  from  the  Dial.  Dial  Press. 

13.  Vorse.  Fraycar’s  Fist.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

14.  Wharton.  False  Dawn.  Appleton. 

15.  Wharton.  New  Year’s  Day.  Appleton. 

16.  Wharton.  The  Old  Maid.  Appleton. 

17.  Wharton.  The  Spark.  Appleton. 


II.  British  and  Irish  Authors 

18.  Adams.  England.  Paris:  Three  Mountains  Press. 

19.  Arlen.  These  Charming  People.  Doran. 

20.  Armstrong.  The  Bazaar.  Knopf. 

21.  Becke.  By  Reef  and  Palm.  Lippincott. 

22.  Becke.  Pacific  Tales.  Lippincott. 

23.  Becke.  Rodman  the  Boatsteerer.  Lippincott. 

24.  Bennett.  Elsie  and  the  Child.  Doran. 

25.  Bowen.  Encounters.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

26.  Bullett.  The  Street  of  the  Eye.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

27.  Colum.  At  the  Gateways  of  the  Dawn.  Yale. 

28.  Conrad  and  Ford.  The  Nature  of  a  Crime.  Doubleday,  Page. 

29.  Dane.  Wandering  Stars.  Macmillan. 

30.  Dawson  Scott,  editor.  Twenty  and  Three  Stories.  Appleton. 

31.  De  La  Mare.  Ding  Dong  Bell.  Knopf. 

32.  Georgian  Stories,  1924.  Putnam. 

33.  Grant  Watson.  Innocent  Desires.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

34.  Hartley.  Night  Fears.  Putnam. 

35.  Huxley.  Young  Archimedes.  Doran. 
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36.  Kenney.  A  Pedlar’s  Pack.  Seltzer. 

37.  Mansfield.  The  Little  Girl.  Knopf. 

38.  Mitchison.  When  the  Bough  Breaks.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

39.  Moss.  Defeat.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

40.  Powys.  Black  Laughter.  Harcourt,  Brace. 


III.  Translations 

41.  Eaton,  editor.  The  Best  Continental  Short  Stories  of  1924. 

Small,  Maynard. 

42.  Eaton,  editor.  The  Best  French  Short  Stories  of  1924.  Small, 

Maynard. 

43.  Flaubert.  Three  Tales.  Knopf. 

44.  Kallas.  The  White  Ship.  Knopf. 

45.  Maupassant.  Collected  Stories.  (Volumes  8-9.)  Knopf. 

46.  Morand.  Closed  All  Night.  Seltzer. 

47.  Morand.  Green  Shoots.  Seltzer. 

48.  Schwob.  Imaginary  Lives.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

49.  Verca.  Little  Novels  of  Sicily.  Seltzer. 

50.  Verhaeren.  Five  Tales.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 


VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES 
PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


Note.  An  asterisk  before  a  title  indicates  distinction.  This  list 
includes  single  short  stories  and  collections  of  short  stories.  Volumes 
announced  for  publication  in  the  autumn  of  1924  are  listed  here, 
although  in  some  cases  they  had  not  yet  appeared  at  the  time  this 
book  went  to  press. 


I.  American  Authors 

*Aces,  Putnam. 

Andrews,  Mary  R.  S.  *  Passing  the  Torch.  Scribner. 

Applegarth,  Margaret  Tyson.  China  Shepherdess.  Judson  Press. 
Bachmann,  Robert.  Hand  of  a  Thousand  Rings.  Cosmopolis  Press. 
Balk,  Maurice  E.  Madonna  of  the  Inn.  Britamer  Press. 
Barrington,  E.  *The  Gallants.  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Bellah,  James  Warner.  Sketchbook  of  a  Cadet  in  Gascony.  Knopf. 
Bercovici  Konrad.  *Iliana.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

Bierce,  Ambrose.  *Can  Such  Things  Be?  A.  and  C.  Boni.  *In 
the  Midst  of  Life.  A.  and  C.  Boni.  *Monk  and  the  Hang¬ 
man’s  Daughter.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

Brown,  Bernice.  Men  of  Earth.  Putnam. 

Burke,  Kenneth.  *  White  Oxen.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

Chamberlain,  George  Agnew.  Highboy  Rings  Down  the  Curtain. 

Evening  News  Co.  (Bridgeton,  N.  J.). 

Cheshire,  Ella  Miller.  Romance  of  Jessamine  Place.  Christopher. 
Child,  Richard  Washburn.  Fresh  Waters.  Dutton. 

Cobb,  Irvin  S.  *Goin’  on  Fourteen.  Doran. 

Cohen,  Octavus  Roy.  Sunclouds.  Dodd,  Mead. 

Connell,  Richard.  Apes  and  Angels.  Minton  Balch. 

Dawson,  Warrington.  Sin.  Honest  Truth  Pub.  Co. 

Dawson,  W.  J.,  and  Dawson,  Coningsby  W.,  editors.  *  Great 
Short  Stories.  Harper. 

Delamare,  Henriette  Eugenie.  Chiquita,  and  a  Mother’s  Heart. 
Kilner. 

Deland,  Margaret.  New  Friends  in  Old  Chester.  Harper. 

Dyer,  Walter  A.  Many  Dogs  There  Be.  Century. 

Easton,  Mabel.  Nyilak.  Revell. 

Ebright,  Grace  K.  Gamma  Kappa  Sketches.  The  Author:  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fincer,  Charles  J.  *  Bushrangers.  McBride.  *Tales  from  Silver 
Lands.  Doubleday,  Page. 

Fish,  Horace.  *Wrists  on  the  Door.  Kennerley. 
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Foote,  John  Taintor.  Pocono  Shot.  Appleton.  Wedding  Gift. 
Appleton. 

Frederick,  John  T.,  editor.  *  Stories  from  the  Midland.  Knopf. 
French,  Joseph  Lewis,  editor.  Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor. 
Little,  Brown. 

Great  Detective  Stories.  Three  volumes.  Dial  Press.  Sagas  of  the 
Seas.  Dial  Press. 

Harris,  Frank.  Tndream’d  of  Shores.  Brentano’s. 

Herr,  Charlotte  Bronte.  San  Pasqual.  The  Author:  Pasadena, 
California. 

Heyward,  Jane  Screven.  Brown  Jackets.  Columbia,  S.  C.:  State  Co. 
Howard,  Sidney.  Three  Flights  Up.  Scribner. 

Hummel,  George  F.  *Subsoil.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith.  Heaven  on  the  Sea.  Block  Pub.  Co. 
Kennedy,  R.  Emmet.  Black  Cameos.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

Lardner,  Ring  W.  *How  to  Write  Short  Stories.  Scribner. 
McAlmon,  Robert.  *Companion  Volume.  Paris:  Contact  Pub.  Co. 

*  Hasty  Bunch.  Paris:  Contact  Pub.  Co. 

McGovern,  Milton.  When  the  Moon  Became  a  Chinaman.  Kenedy. 
MacIntire,  W.  Irwin.  Colored  Soldiers.  Macon,  Ga. :  J.  W. 
Burke  Co. 

Mason,  Arthur.  *Cook  and  the  Captain  Bold.  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press. 

Merz,  Charles.  Centerville,  U.  S.  A.  Century. 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.  *Man  from  God’s  Country.  Dutton. 
Newman,  Frances.  *Short  Story’s  Mutations.  Huebsch. 

O’Brien,  Edward  J.,  editor.  Best  Short  Stories  of  1923.  Small, 
Maynard. 

Parrish,  Anne  and  Dillwyn.  Lustres.  Doran. 

Patterson^  Frank  Allen.  Copy:  1924.  Columbia  University  Press. 
Perry,  Lawrence.  Touchdowns.  Scribner. 

Peterkin,  Julia.  *Green  Thursday.  Knopf. 

Pickard,  William  John.  Spider  Phaeton.  Will  Ransom. 

Porter,  Eleanor  H.  Hustler  Joe.  Doran. 

Post,  Melville  Davisson.  Walker  of  the  Secret  Service.  Appleton. 
Reeve,  Arthur  B.  Craig  Kennedy  Listens  In.  Harper. 

Rice,  Laban  Lacy.  Madonna  of  the  Slate.  Nashville:  Baird- Ward 
Press. 

Richter,  Conrad.  Brothers  of  No  Kin.  Hinds,  Hayden,  and  Eld- 
redge. 

Riis,  Jacob  A.  Christmas  Stories.  Macmillan. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts.  Temperamental  People.  Doran. 
Roberts,  Charles  G.  D.  They  Who  Walk  in  the  Wilds.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Scott,  Duncan  Campbell.  Witching  of  Elspie.  Doran. 

Scott,  R.  T.  M.  Secret  Service  Smith.  Dutton. 

Scoville,  Samuel,  Jr.  More  Wild  Folk.  Century. 

Smith,  George  Hoyt.  Gray  Gull  Feathers.  Columbia,  S.  C.:  State  Co. 
Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  editors.  *0.  Henry  Memorial  Award 
Prize  Stories  of  1923.  Doubleday,  Page. 

Starrett,  Vincent.  Coffins  for  Two.  Covici-McGee. 
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*  Stories  from  The  Dial.  Dial  Press. 

Swift,  Helen.  *  Where  Green  Lanes  End.  Huebsch. 

Vorse,  Mary  Heaton.  *Fraycar’s  Fist.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Wallace,  Frederick  William.  Salt  Seas  and  Sailormen.  Sully. 
Shack  Locker.  Sully. 

Wetjen,  Albert  Richard.  *  Captains  All.  Knopf. 

Wharton,  Edith.  “False  Dawn.  Appleton.  "“New  Year’s  Day. 

Appleton.  *01d  Maid.  Appleton.  *  Spark.  Appleton. 
Wigcin,  Kate  Douglas.  Creeping  Jenny.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Wiley,  Hugh.  The  Prowler.  Knopf. 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  editor.  "“Thrice  Told  Tales.  Dodd, 
Mead. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  Not  Wanted.  Scribner. 

Wilson,  John  Fleming.  Somewhere  At  Sea.  Dutton. 

Wormser,  G.  Ranger.  Abraham  Goode.  Privately  Printed:  Laurel 
Press. 

II.  British  and  Irish  Authors 

Adams,  B.  M.  G.  "“England.  Paris:  Three  Mountains  Press. 

Arlen,  Michael.  "“These  Charming  People.  Doran. 

Armstrong,  Martin.  "“The  Bazaar.  Knopf. 

Bailey,  Henry  Christopher.  Mr.  Fortune’s  Practice.  Dutton. 
Becke,  Louis.  "“By  Reef  and  Palm.  Lippincott.  "“Pacific  Tales. 

Lippincott.  "“Rodman  the  Boatsteerer.  Lippincott. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  "“Elsie  and  the  Child.  Doran. 

Benson,  E.  F.  "“Visible  and  Invisible.  Doran. 

Blake,  George.  ""Mince  Collop  Close.  McBride. 

Booth,  Edward  C.  Miss  Parkworth.  Dodd,  Mead. 

Bowen,  Elizabeth.  "“Encounters.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

Bramah,  Ernest.  Eyes  of  Max  Carrados.  Doran. 

Bullett,  Gerald.  "“Street  of  the  Eye.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Eve’s  Lover.  Scribner. 

Colum,  Padraic.  "“At  the  Gateways  of  the  Day.  Yale. 

Conrad,  Joseph,  and  Ford,  Ford  Madox.  "“Nature  of  a  Crime. 
Doubleday,  Page. 

“Copplestone,  Bennet.”  Diversions  of  Dawson.  Dutton. 

Dane,  Clemence.  "“Wandering  Stars.  Macmillan. 

Dawson  Scott,  C.  A.,  editor.  "“Twenty  and  Three  Stories  by  Twenty- 
Three  Authors.  Appleton. 

De  La  Mare,  Walter.  "“Ding  Dong  Bell.  Knopf. 

Diver,  Maud.  Siege  Perilous.  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Frankau,  Gilbert.  Men.  Maids,  and  Mustard  Pot.  Century. 
"“Georgian  Stories,  1924.  Putnam. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Little  Novels  of  Nowadays.  Doran. 

Gissinc,  George.  "“Sins  of  the  Fathers.  Covici. 

Glanville,  Ernest.  Claw  and  Fang.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Grant  Watson,  E.  L.  "“Innocent  Desires.  Boni  and  Liveright. 
Hartley,  L.  P.  "“Night  Fears.  Putnam. 

“Hay,  Ian.”  "““The  Liberry.”  Houghton  Mifflin. 

Hearn,  Lafcadio,  and  others.  "“Japanese  Fairy  Tales.  Boni  and 
Liveright. 
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Housman,  Laurence.  ’All  Fellows  and  the  Cloak  of  Friendship. 
Harcourt,  Brace. 

Howard,  F.  Morton.  Old  Firm.  Dutton. 

Huxley,  Aldous.  *  Young  Archimedes.  Doran. 

Kenney,  Rowland.  *  Pedlar’s  Pack.  Seltzer. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  *Land  and  Sea  Tales  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Doubleday,  Page. 

Locke,  W.  J.  Golden  Adventure  of  Mr.  Paradyne.  Dodd,  Mead. 
Lynch,  Bohun,  editor.  ’Best  Ghost  Stories.  Small,  Maynard. 
Machen,  Arthur.  *  Glorious  Mystery.  Covici-McGee.  ’Ornaments 
in  Jade.  Knopf. 

Mansfield,  Katherine.  ’Little  Girl.  Knopf. 

Masefield,  John.  ’Taking  Of  Helen.  Macmillan. 

Mitchison,  Naomi.  *  When  the  Bough  Breaks.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
Moss,  Geoffrey.  ’Defeat.  Boni  and  Liveright. 

Noyes,  Alfred.  Hidden  Player.  Stokes. 

O’Brien,  Edward  J.,  and  Cournos,  John,  editors.  Best  British  Short 
Stories  of  1924.  Small,  Maynard. 

Pater,  Roger.  Mystic  Voices.  Kenedy. 

Powys,  Llewellyn.  ’Black  Laughter.  Harcourt,  Brace. 

Reid,  Annette.  Off  the  High  Road.  Appleton. 

Ressich,  John.  Voices  in  the  Wilderness.  Dutton. 

Sabatini,  Rafael.  Historical  Nights’  Entertainments.  Two  volumes. 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

“Stern,  G.  B.”  Smoke  Rings.  Knopf. 

Stock,  Ralph.  Uncharted  Waters.  Doubleday,  Page. 

Treves,  Sir  Frederick.  Elephant  Man.  Holt. 


III.  Translations 

Balzac,  Honore  De  {French).  ’Four  Stories.  Dutton. 

Eaton,  Richard,  editor.  ’Best  Continental  Short  Stories  of  1924. 

Small,  Maynard.  ’Best  French  Short  Stories  of  1924.  Small, 
Maynard. 

Flaubert,  Gustave  (.French).  ’Three  Tales.  Knopf. 

’Gesta  Romanorum  (Mediceval  Latin).  Dutton. 

“Heller,  Frank”  (Swedish).  London  Adventures  of  Mr.  Collin. 
Crowell. 

Kallas,  Aino  (Finnish).  ’White  Ship.  Knopf. 

Levy,  Reuben,  translator  (Persian).  Three  Dervishes.  Oxford 

University  Press. 

Marguerite,  Queen  of  Navarre  (French).  ’Heptameron.  Knopf. 
Maupassant,  Guy  De  (French).  ’St.  Anthony.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

’Day  and  Night  Stories.  Knopf.  ’Yvette.  Knopf. 
Morand,  Paul  (French).  ’Closed  All  Night.  Seltzer.  ’Green 
Shoots.  Seltzer. 

Schwob,  Marcel  (French).  ’Imaginary  Lives.  Boni  and  Liveright 
Verga,  Giovanni  (Italian).  ’Little  Novels  of  Sicily.  Seltzer. 
Verhaeren,  Emile  (Belgian).  ’Five  Tales.  A.  and  C.  Boni. 

Willy,  Colette  (French).  ’Cats,  Dogs,  and  I.  Holt. 


ARTICLES  ON  THE  SHORT  STORY 
IN  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 

OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


Authors  of  articles  are  printed  in  capital  letters.  For  articles 
in  English  and  Irish  periodicals,  see  “ The  Best  British  Short  Stories 
of  1924.”  Unsigned  reviews  of  minor  importance  are  not  indexed. 

Adams,  Bill. 

By  Llewellyn  Jones.  C.  E.  P.  Jan.  25.  (1.) 

Adams,  J.  Donald. 

Ring  W.  Lardner.  N.  Y.  Times.  May  25.  (16.) 

Aiken,  Conrad. 

Thomas  Hardy.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  13.  (39:332.) 

Albertazzi,  Adolfo. 

By  Harry  Deferrari.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  April.  (59:236.) 
Aldington,  Richard. 

Joseph  Conrad.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

Thomas  Hardy.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  Y.  (8.) 

Osbert  Sitwell.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  2.  (1:3.) 

Alexander,  Ruth  S. 

Olive  Schreiner.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  4.  (118:653.) 

American  Short  Story. 

Anonymous.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  17,  ’23.  (4:253.)  C.  S.  M.  Aug.  27. 
By  Charles  Sears  Baldwin.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (4:204.) 

By  Ernest  Boyd.  Free.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (8:141.) 

By  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  L.  Rev.  March  22.  (607.) 

By  Gerald  Hewes  Carson.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  April.  (59:138.) 
Sept.  (60:48.) 

By  H.  Bryllion  Fagin.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:219.) 

By  Charles  J.  Finger.  A.  W.  Jan.  (4.) 

By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould.  Yale.  July.  (13:642.) 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman.  N.  Y.  Times.  Feb.  3.  (11.) 

By  Betsy  Greenebaum.  C.  E.  P.  March  28.  (1.)  May  9. 

(7.) 

By  Rose  Lee.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  30.  (5.) 

By  Edward  J.  O’Brien.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

By  Vincent  O’Sullivan.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  30.  (7.) 

By  R.  Le  Clerc  Phillips.  Shadow.  June,  ’23.  (13.) 

By  Johan  J.  Smertenko.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (909.)  Nat.  (N.  Y.) 
Sept.  3.  (119:240.) 

By  Blanche  Colton  Williams.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  May.  (59:343.) 
N.  Y.  Sun.  Aug.  2.  (9.) 
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Anderson,  Sherwood. 

Autobiography.  Phan.  June.  (1:1.)  July.  (1:109.) 

When  I  Left  Business  for  Literature.  Cen.  Aug.  (108:489.) 
Anderson,  Sherwood. 

Anonymous.  N.  Y.  Times.  Nov.  25,  ’23.  (7.) 

By  Newton  Arvin.  Free.  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (8:307.) 

By  George  Carver.  Mid.  March.  (10:156.) 

By  H.  Bryllion  Fagin.  D.  D.  July.  (6:167.) 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.  Strat.  April.  (7:91.) 

By  Alyse  Gregory.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  8,  ’23.  (4:333.) 

By  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  April  30.  (118:510.) 

By  Robert  Littell.  N.  Rep.  Dec.  19,  ’23.  (37:99.) 

By  Robert  Morss  Lovett.  Dial.  March.  (76:274.) 

By  Henry  L.  Mencken.  A.  Merc.  Feb.  (1:252.) 

Andreyev,  Leonid. 

By  K.  Chukovsky.  Dial.  Nov.,  ’23.  (75:463.) 

By  Maxim  Gorky.  Dial.  June.  (76:481.)  July.  (77:31.) 
Aug.  (77:105.) 

By  Llewellyn  Powys.  N.  Rep.  Sept.  24.  (40:102.) 

Antisdale,  Helen. 

Bernice  Brown.  C.  E.  P.  May  2.  (5.) 

Arlen,  Michael. 

By  Herschel  Brickell.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (771.) 

Armstrong,  Martin. 

By  Herschel  Brickell.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (996.) 

By  Betsy  Greenebaum.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (1.) 

Arvin,  Newton. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Free.  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (8:307.) 

Aumonier,  Stacy. 

By  Louise  Maunsell  Field.  Int.  Feb.  (2:237.) 

Bailey,  Margaret  Emerson. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Atl.  Nov.,  ’23.  (132:647.) 

Baldwin,  Charles  Sears. 

American  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (4:204.) 

Barnes,  Djuna. 

Anonymous.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  6.  (14.) 

By  Kenneth  Burke.  Dial.  May.  (76:460.) 

By  Floyd  Dell.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  2.  (118:14.) 

Barnes,  Florence  E. 

George  F.  Hummel.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  19.  (6.) 

Beer,  Thomas. 

Stephen  Crane.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (910.) 

Beer,  Thomas. 

Anonymous.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  May.  (59:281.) 

Beerbohm,  Max. 

By  Wilbur  Cross.  Yale.  Jan.  (13:209.) 

Bell,  Lisle. 

Paul  Morand.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  27.  (118:235.) 

Benet,  Laura. 

Louis  Hemon.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  April  2.  (118:375.) 
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Benet,  William  Rose. 

Algernon  Blackwood.  L.  Rev.  March  8.  (576.) 

Richard  Connell.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (772.) 

Charles  J.  Finger.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  22,  ’23.  (4:390.) 

Ring  W.  Lardner.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (772.) 

Arthur  Machen.  L.  Rev.  April  26.  (705.)  Set.  R.  (N.  Y.) 

Aug.  16.  (1:44.) 

Marcel  Schwob.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  30.  (1:80.) 

Bennett,  Arnold. 

By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  9.  (2.) 

By  Brian  W.  Downs.  N.  A.  Rev.  Jan.  (219:71.) 

By  Philip  Guedalla.  V.  F.  Nov.,  ’23.  (71.) 

By  Walter  Tittle.  Cen.  Aug.  (108:497.) 

Benvenisti,  J.  L. 

Jakob  Wassermann.  Am.  H.  Aug.  15.  (115:388.) 

Bercovici,  Konrad. 

By  Sidney  Garfield.  Pear.  (Am.)  March.  (56.) 

Bierce,  Ambrose. 

By  Madelin  Leof.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (902.) 

Blackwood,  Algernon. 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  L.  Rev.  March  8.  (576.) 

By  Louise  Maunsell  Field.  Int.  March.  (2:304) 

By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  N.  Rep.  March  19.  38:104.) 

By  Percy  A.  Hutchison.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  27.  (6.) 

Blake,  George. 

By  Elma  P.  Taylor.  C.  E.  P.  March  14.  (3.) 

Booth,  Edward  Townsend. 

Hugh  Walpole.  L.  Rev.  Oct.  20,  ’23.  (4:145.) 

Bowen,  Elizabeth. 

By  John  Ferris.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  27.  (14.) 

Boyd,  Ernest. 

American  Short  Story.  Free.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (8:141.) 

James  Joyce.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  2.  (7.) 

Boyd,  Thomas. 

Ring  W.  Lardner.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:601.) 

Boynton,  H.  W. 

T.  F.  Powys.  L.  Rev.  Oct.  6,  ’23.  (4:108.) 

Bramah,  Ernest. 

By  Padraic  Colum.  Free.  Feb.  27.  (8:597.) 

By  Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  26,  ’23. 

By  Arthur  Moss.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:218.) 

Brickell,  Herschel. 

Michael  Arlen.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (771.) 

Martin  Armstrong.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (966.) 

British  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (966.) 

Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  30.  (4.) 

Jean  Toomer.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  8,  ’23.  (4:333.) 

British  Short  Story. 

By  Herschel  Brickell.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (966.) 

By  Stanton  A.  Coblentz.  N.  Y.  Times.  Aug.  24.  (7.) 

By  Clemence  Dane.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  2.  (2.) 
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By  Betsy  Greenebaum.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (1.) 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman.  N.  Y.  Times.  Feb.  3.  (11.) 

By  Lucile  Meredith.  C.  E.  P.  Feb.  29.  (8.) 

By  Allan  Nevins.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  1,  ’23.  (4:301.) 

By  Dorothy  Bacon  Woolsey.  N.  Rep.  Jan.  23.  (37:237.) 

Brown,  Bernice. 

By  Helen  Antisdale.  C.  E.  P.  May  2.  (5.) 

Brown,  Elizabeth. 

Ivan  Bunin.  C.  E.  P.  Dec.  28,  ’23.  (1.) 

Browne,  Edythe  H. 

Anzia  Yezierska.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Nov.,  ’23.  (58:269.) 

Bunin,  Ivan. 

By  Elizabeth  Brown.  C.  E.  P.  Dec.  28,  ’23.  (1.) 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

By  J.  Middleton  Murry.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:194.) 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

Burke,  Kenneth. 

Djuna  Barnes.  Dial.  May.  (76:460.) 

Burke,  Thomas. 

Reminiscences.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  (59:668.) 

Byrne,  Donn. 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:655.) 
Cabell,  James  Branch. 

Robert  Nichols.  Am.  Merc.  Jan.  (1:123.) 

Cabell,  James  Branch. 

By  Henry  T.  Schnittkind.  Strat.  June.  (1:233.) 

By  Carl  Van  Doren.  Cen.  Aug.  (108:561.) 

Canby,  Henry  Seidel. 

American  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Mar.  22.  (607.) 

Mark  Twain.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (4:201.) 

Edith  Wharton.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  16.  (1:43.) 

Cancela,  Arturo. 

By  Ernesto  Montenegro.  L.  Rev.  Jun.  7.  (807.) 

Carson,  Gerald  Hewes. 

American  Short  Story.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  April.  (59:138.) 
Sept.  (60:  48.) 

Carter,  John. 

George  F.  Hummel.  N.  Y.  Times.  Sept.  7.  (4.) 

Carter,  John  F.,  Jr. 

John  Fleming  Wilson.  L.  Rev.  Feb.  9.  (503.) 

Carver,  George. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Mid.  March.  (10:156.) 

Cather,  Willa  Sibert. 

By  Lloyd  Morris.  N.  A.  Rev.  May.  (219:641.) 

Chamberlin,  Joseph  Edgar. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  B.  E.  T.  Jan.  26. 

Chapman,  Livingston. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  June.  (59:486.) 
Chekhov,  Anton. 

By  Henry  James  Forman.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  6.  (4.) 

By  Henry  B.  Fuller.  N.  Rep.  March  26.  (38:129.) 
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By  William  Gerhardi.  For.  Nov.,  ’23.  (70:2144.) 

By  Lloyd  Morris.  Int.  March.  (2:308.) 

By  Johan  J.  Smertenko.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  4.  (118:656.) 

By  Constantin  Stanislavsky.  For.  March.  (71:310.) 

Chesterton,  G.  K. 

By  C.  A.  Dawson  Scott.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  8.  (2.) 

Chukovsky,  K. 

Leonid  Andreyev.  Dial.  Nov.,  ’23.  (75:463.) 

Clark,  Barrett  H. 

Maxim  Gorky.  Strat.  April.  (7:53.) 

Clark,  James. 

Charles  Merz.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  20.  (12.) 

Coblentz,  Stanton  A. 

British  Short  Story.  N.  Y.  Times.  Aug.  24.  (7.) 

Colum,  Mary  M. 

Waldo  Frank.  Free.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (8:139.) 

Colum,  Padraic. 

Ernest  Bramah.  Free.  Feb.  27.  (8:597.) 

A.  E.  Coppard.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  May  21.  (118:590.) 

Colvin,  Sir  Sidney. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Scr.  April.  (75:408.) 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Henry  James.  Scr.  March.  (75:315.) 
Connell,  Richard. 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (772.) 

Conrad,  Joseph. 

A  Facsimile  Letter.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:326.) 

Conrad,  Joseph. 

By  C.  E.  A.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  27.  (40:391.) 

By  Richard  Aldington.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

Anonymous.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  13.  (119:157.)  L.  Rev. 

Aug.  9.  (945.)  N.  Rep.  Aug.  20.  (39:341.) 

By  Mrs.  Joseph  Conrad.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:533.)  S. 
E.  P.  Sept.  13.  (12.) 

By  Lee  Wilson  Dodd.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  9.  (1:27.) 

By  Charles  J.  Finger.  A.  W.  Aug.  (4.) 

By  Ford  Madox  Ford.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:327.) 

By  Stephen  Graham.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  6.  (1.90.) 

By  Philip  Guedalla.  V.  F.  July,  ’23.  (64.) 

By  Harry  Hansen.  C.  D.  N.  Aug.  6. 

By  Ernest  Hemingway.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:341.) 

By  H.  R.  Lenormand.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:338.) 

By  Robert  McAlmon.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:343.) 

By  William  McFee.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  6.  (1.89.) 

By  Ethel  Colburn  Mayne.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:345.) 

By  H.  L.  Mencken.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  20.  (119:179.) 

By  Antoni  Potocki.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:348.) 

By  Herbert  J.  Seligmann.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  27.  (4.) 

By  Anna  McClure  Sholl.  Cath.  W.  Sept.  (119:799.) 

By  Walter  Tittle.  Cen.  Sept.  (108:641.) 

By  “G.  W.”  L.  Rev.  Aug.  9.  (952.)  Aug.  30.  (8.) 
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Conrad,  Mrs.  Joseph. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:  533.)  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  13.  (12.) 

Cook,  Sherwin  Lawrence. 

Stephen  Crane.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

Coppard,  A.  E. 

Anonymous.  L.  Rev.  Jan.  12.  (4:438.) 

By  Padraic  Colum.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  May  21.  (118:590.) 

By  Susan  Wilbur.  C.  E.  P.  Feb.  8.  (2.) 

CORIAT,  I.  H. 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  Strat.  April.  (7:63). 

Cowley,  Malcolm. 

James  Joyce.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:518.) 

Cox,  Sidney. 

Short  Story.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:124.) 

Crane,  Stephen. 

By  Thomas  Beer.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (910.) 

By  Sherwin  Lawrence  Cook.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

By  Thomas  Craven.  Free.  Jan.  23.  (8:475.) 

By  Scott  Cunningham.  C.  E.  P.  Nov.  30,  ’23.  (13.) 

By  Ford  Madox  Ford.  L.  Rev.  July  12.  (881.) 

By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice.  Int.  April.  (2:378.) 

By  H.  L.  Mencken.  Dial.  Jan.  (76:73.) 

By  Basil  Thompson.  D.  D.  Feb.-March.  (6:74.) 

By  Carl  Van  Doren.  Am.  Merc.  Jan.  (1:11.) 

By  Edmund  Wilson.  N.  Rep.  Jan.  2.  (37:153.) 

Craven,  Thomas. 

Stephen  Crane.  Free.  Jan.  23.  (8:475.) 

T.  F.  Powys.  Dial.  Oct.,  ’23.  (75:395.) 

Crawford,  John  W. 

Waldo  Frank.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

Cross,  Wilbur. 

Max  Beerbohm.  Yale.  Jan.  (13:209.) 

Cullen,  Clarence  L. 

O.  Henry.  Hoi.  Mar.  (5.) 

Cunningham,  Scott. 

Stephen  Crane.  C.  E.  P.  Nov.  30,  ’23.  (13.) 

Cunninghame  Graham,  R.  B. 

By  Walter  Tittle.  Cen.  Aug.  (108:507.) 

Czechoslovak  Short  Stories. 

By  Allen  W.  Porterfield.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  (60:107.) 
Dailes,  Ida. 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Lib.  July.  (30.) 

Dane,  Clemence. 

British  Short  Story.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  2.  (2.) 

Dane,  Clemence. 

By  Eva  Goldbeck.  L.  Rev.  May  31.  (787.) 

Dawson  Scott,  C.  A. 

Arnold  Bennett.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  9.  (2.) 

G.  K.  Chesterton.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  8.  (2.) 
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Deferrari,  Harry. 

Adolfo  Albertazzi.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  April.  (59:236.) 

De  La  Mare,  Walter. 

Anonymous.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (964.) 

Dell,  Floyd. 

Djuna  Barnes.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  2.  (118:14.) 

Robert  Nichols.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:650.) 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  9.  1:27.) 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor. 

Letters.  For.  June.  (71:723.)  July.  (72:51.)  Aug.  (72: 
206.) 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor. 

By  Alexander  Kaun.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Mar.  (29:80.) 

By  Henry  L.  Mencken.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23.  (138.) 

By  C.  Radziwill.  For.  June.  (71:723.)  July.  (72:51.)  Aug. 
(72:206.) 

Doubleday,  Russell. 

Booth  Tarkington.  Int.  Feb.  (2:224.) 

Douglas,  A.  Donald. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  N.  Rep.  April  2.  Supplement.  (8.) 
Downs,  Brian  W. 

Arnold  Bennett.  N.  A.  Rev.  Jan.  (219:71.) 

Dreiser,  Theodore. 

By  Rose  C.  Feld.  N.  Y.  Times.  Dec.  23,  ’23.  (7.) 

Dresbach,  Glenn  Ward. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  D.  D.  April.  (6:126.) 

Dubkin,  Leonard. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  C.  E.  P.  April  25.  (5.) 

Duffus,  R.  L. 

Henry  Justin  Smith.  N.  Rep.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (36:212.) 

Edgett,  Edwin  Francis. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  B.  E.  T.  March  1. 

Eliasberg,  Alexander. 

Russian  Short  Story.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:168.) 

Fagin,  H.  Bryllion. 

American  Short  Story.  D.D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:219.) 

Sherwood  Anderson.  D.  D.  July.  (6:167.) 

Feld,  Rose  C. 

Theodore  Dreiser.  N.  Y.  Times.  Dec.  23,  ’23.  (7.) 

Ferris,  John. 

Elizabeth  Bowen.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  27.  (14.) 

Field,  Louise  Maunsell. 

Stacy  Aumonier.  Int.  Feb.  (2:237.) 

Algernon  Blackwood.  Int.  March.  (2:304.) 

Ellen  Glasgow.  Int.  Feb.  (2:237.) 

Finger,  Charles  J. 

American  Short  Story.  A.  W.  Jan.  (4.) 

Joseph  Conrad.  A.  W.  Aug.  (4.) 
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Finger,  Charles  J. 

Anonymous.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  13.  (7.) 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  22,  ’23.  (4:390.) 

By  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach.  D.  D.  April  (6:126.) 

By  Leonard  Dubkin.  C.  E.  P.  April  25.  (5.) 

By  John  T.  Frederick.  Mid.  April.  (10:203.) 

By  Harry  Hansen.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  March  5.  (118:259.) 

By  Blanche  C.  Matthias.  C.  E.  P.  Feb.  8.  (2.) 

By  Michael  Monahan.  A.  W.  May-June.  (9.) 

By  Junius  B.  Wood.  C.  D.  N.  July  30. 

Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott. 

By  B.  F.  Wilson.  S.  S.  April.  (29.) 

Fletcher,  John  Gould. 

Thomas  Hardy.  Yale.  Jan.  (13:322.) 

Ford,  Ford  Madox. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:327.) 

Stephen  Crane.  L.  Rev.  July  12.  (881.) 

Forman,  Henry  James. 

Anton  Chekhov.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  6.  (4.) 

Forrest,  W.  M. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Va.  April. 

Forster,  E.  M. 

By  Hamish  Miles.  Dial.  May.  (76:452.) 

France,  Anatole. 

Jack  London.  D.  W.  Jan.  26. 

France,  Anatole. 

By  Christian  Gauss.  L.  Rev.  May  3.  (717.) 

Frank,  Waldo. 

Passages  from  Note-Books.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

Frank,  Waldo. 

By  Mary  M.  Colum.  Free.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (8:139.) 

By  John  W.  Crawford.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

By  Gorham  B.  Munson.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

By  Pierre  Sayn.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

By  Jean  Toomer.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

Frederick,  John  T. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  Mid.  April.  (10:203.) 

Fuller,  Henry  B. 

Algernon  Blackwood.  N.  Rep.  March  19.  (38:104.) 

Anton  Chekhov.  N.  Rep.  March  26.  (38:129.) 

Rowland  Kenney.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  20.  (39:370.) 

Galsworthy,  John. 

By  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  N.  Rep.  Feb.  13.  (37:317.) 

By  Homer  E.  Woodbridge.  L.  Rev.  Oct.  6,  ’23.  (4:103.) 

Garfield,  Sidney. 

Konrad  Bercovici.  Pear.  (Am.)  March.  (56.) 

Gauss,  Christian. 

Anatole  France.  L.  Rev.  May  3.  (717.) 

George,  Lloyd. 

Paul  Morand.  C.  E.  P.  May  2.  (5.) 
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Gerhardi,  Wilhelm. 

Anton  Chekhov.  For.  Nov.,  ’23.  (70:2144.) 

Gerould,  Katharine  Fullerton. 

American  Short  Story.  Yale.  July.  (13:642.) 

Gilmore,  Louis. 

James  Joyce.  D.  D.  July.  (6:169.) 

Glanville,  Ernest. 

By  Llewellyn  Powys.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  March  26.  (118:347.) 
Glasgow,  Ellen. 

By  Louise  Maunsell  Field.  Int.  Feb.  (2:237.) 

By  Rebecca  Lowrie.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  17,  ’23.  (4:256.) 

By  Louise  Collier  Willcox.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (58:73.) 

Gogol,  Nikolay. 

By  John  Middleton  Murry.  Int.  Jan.  (2:110.) 

Goldbeck,  Eva. 

Clemence  Dane.  L.  Rev.  May  31.  (787.) 

George  F.  Hummel.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (3.) 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (803.) 

Goldberg,  Isaac. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Strat.  April.  (7:91.) 

Ivan  Bunin.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Strat.  May.  (1:137.) 

Gorky,  Maxim. 

Leonid  Andreyev.  Dial.  June.  (76:481.)  July.  (77:31.) 
Aug.  (77:105.) 

Gorky,  Maxim. 

By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Strat.  April.  (7:53.) 

By  Lewis  Mumford.  N.  Rep.  July,  23.  (39:252.) 

By  Johan  J.  Smertenko.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  18.  (118:712.) 
Gorman,  Herbert  S. 

American  and  British  Short  Story.  N.  Y.  Times:  Feb.  3.  (11.) 
Laurence  Housman.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  9.  (5.) 

Graham,  Stephen. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept  6.  (1:90.) 

Jack  London.  L.  Rev.  Jan.  26.  (4:469.) 

Lyof  Tolstoi.  L.  Rev.  May  3.  (723.) 

Greek  Short  Stories. 

By  Allen  W.  Porterfield.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  (60:107.) 
Greenebaum,  Betsy. 

American  Short  Story.  C.  E.  P.  March  28.  (1.)  May  9. 

(7.) 

British  Short  Story.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (1.) 

Martin  Armstrong.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (1.) 

Gregory,  Alyse. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  8,  ’23.  (4:333.) 

Katherine  Mansfield.  Dial.  Nov.,  ’23.  (75:484.) 

Griffis,  William  Elliot. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  20.  (2.) 

Gudlaugsson,  Jonas. 

By  W.  W.  Worster.  Scan.  June.  (12:346.) 
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Guedalla,  Philip. 

Arnold  Bennett.  V.  F.  Nov.,  ’23.  (71.) 

Joseph  Conrad.  V.  F.  July,  ’23.  (64.) 

Thomas  Hardy.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’23.  (60.) 

Rudyard  Kipling.  V.  F.  May,  ’23.  (73.) 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnar. 

By  W.  W.  Worster.  Scan.  June.  (12:346.) 

Hamilton,  Clayton. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Int.  March.  (2:270.) 

Hansen,  Harry. 

Joseph  Conrad.  C.  D.  N.  Aug.  6. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  March  5.  (118:259.) 

Hardy,  Thomas. 

By  Conrad  Aiken.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  13.  (39:332.) 

By  Richard  Aldington.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

By  John  Gould  Fletcher.  Yale.  Jan.  (13:322.) 

By  Philip  Guedalla.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’23.  (60.) 

By  Edwin  Muir.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (801.) 

Harris,  Amanda  B. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  2.  (136:3.) 

Harris,  Frank. 

By  Madelin  Leof.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

Hawkins,  Sir  Anthony  Hope.  See  “Hope,  Anthony.” 

Hearn,  Lafcadio. 

By  Grace  King.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (804.) 

By  Edward  Larocque  Tinker.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (58:519.) 
Hecht,  Ben. 

By  David  Karsner.  S.  S.  May.  (35.) 

Hellman,  George  S. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  May  14.  (118:565.) 
Hemingway,  Ernest. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:341.) 

Hemon,  Louis. 

By  Laura  Benet.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  April  2.  (118:375.) 

Henry,  O. 

By  Clarence  L.  Cullen.  Hoi.  March.  (5.) 

Herrick,  Robert. 

Henry  James.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:206.) 

Hillyer,  Robert  Silliman. 

Arthur  Machen.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:174.) 

Hoffman,  Ernst  T.  A. 

By  Edwin  Muir.  Free.  Jan.  30.  (8:498.) 

“Hope,  Anthony.”  (Sir  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins.) 

By  Walter  Tittle.  Cen.  Aug.  (108:510.) 

Housman,  Laurence. 

By  Herbert  S.  Gorman.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  9.  (5.) 

Hummel,  George  F. 

By  Florence  E.  Barnes.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  19.  (6.) 

By  John  Carter.  N.  Y.  Times.  Sept.  7.  (4.) 

By  Eva  Goldbeck.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (3.) 

By  Neil  Martin.  *  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:123.) 
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Hurst,  Fannie. 

Anonymous.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (58:552.) 

Hutchison,  Percy  A. 

Algernon  Blackwood.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  27.  (6.) 

Huxley,  Aldous. 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  25.  (118:735.) 

Hyde,  Fillmore. 

Robert  Nichols.  L.  Rev.  Jan.  5.  (4:419.) 

Ivanov,  Vsevolod. 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

James,  Henry. 

A  Letter.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:208.) 

James,  Henry. 

By  Sir  Sidney  Colvin.  Scr.  March.  (75:315.) 

By  Robert  Herrick.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:206.) 

By  William  Lyon  Phelps.  L.  H.  J.  Nov.,  ’23.  (23.) 

By  L.  Frank  Tooker.  Cen.  June.  (108:260.) 

Jones,  Llewellyn. 

Bill  Adams.  C.  E.  P.  Jan.  25.  (1.) 

George  Moore.  C.  E.  P.  Dec.  28,  ’23.  (1.) 

Llewellyn  Powys.  C.  E.  P.  June  27.  (1.) 

May  Sinclair.  C.  E.  P.  Nov.  16,  ’23.  (1.) 

Wallace  Smith.  C.  E.  P.  Jan.  11.  (1.) 

Vincent  Starrett.  C.  E.  P.  March  14.  (1.) 

Edith  Wharton.  C.  E.  P.  June  13.  (1.) 

Josephson,  Matthew. 

Marcel  Schwob.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (4.) 

Jean  Toomer.  Broom.  Oct.,  ’23.  (5:178.) 

Joyce,  James. 

By  Ernest  Boyd.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  2.  (7.) 

By  Malcolm  Cowley.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:518.) 

By  Louis  Gilmore.  D.  D.  July.  (6:169.) 

By  Mary  Kolars.  Cath.  W.  Sept.  (119:851.) 

By  Edwin  Muir.  L.  Rev.  June  28.  (851.)  Aug.  16.  (961.) 

Kallas,  Aino. 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  20.  (119:194.) 

By  Allen  W.  Porterfield.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:620.) 
Karsner,  David. 

Ben  Hecht.  S.  S.  May.  (35.) 

Kaun,  Alexander. 

Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  March.  (59:80.) 

Kenney,  Rowland. 

By  Henry  Blake  Fuller.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  20.  (39:370.) 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  May  7.  (118:535.) 

King,  Grace. 

Lafcadio  Hearn.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (804.) 

Kipling,  Rudyard. 

By  Philip  Guedalla.  V.  F.  May,  ’23.  (73.) 

By  Archibald  Marshall.  Int.  April.  (2:375.) 

Kolars,  Mary. 

James  Joyce.  Cath.  W.  Sept.  (119:851.) 
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Krutch,  J.  W. 

Donn  Byrne.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:655.) 

Aldous  Huxley.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  25.  (118:735.) 

Aino  Kallas.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  20.  (119:194.) 

Rowland  Kenney.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  May  7.  (118:535.) 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  25.  (118:735.) 

Katherine  Mansfield.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  20.  (118:209.) 

Paul  Morand.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  11.  (118:685.) 

May  Sinclair.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:655.) 

Lagerlof,  Selma. 

By  Francis  Snow.  N.  Y.  Times.  Sept.  21.  (2.) 

Larbaud,  Valery. 

By  Lloyd  Morris.  For.  Oct.,  ’23.  (70:2028.) 

Lardner,  Ring  W. 

By  J.  Donald  Adams.  N.  Y.  Times.  May  25.  (16.) 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  L.  Rev.  May  24.  (772.) 

By  Thomas  Boyd.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:601.) 

By  Robert  Littell.  N.  Rep.  Sept.  3.  (40:25.) 

By  Gilbert  Seldes.  V.  F.  Dec..  ’23.  (73.) 

By  Edmund  Wilson.  Dial.  July.  (77:69.) 

Lawrence,  D.  H. 

By  I.  H.  Coriat.  Strat.  April.  (7:63.) 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  .Y.)  June  25.  (118:735.) 

By  Maurice  Lesemann.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  March.  (59:29.) 

By  Vincent  McHugh.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:213.) 

By  Edwin  Muir.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (961.) 

Lee,  Rose. 

American  Short  Story.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  30.  (5.) 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard. 

George  Moore.  V.  F.  May,  ’23.  (56.) 

Le  Norm  and,  H.  R. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:338.) 

Leof,  Madelin. 

Ambrose  Bierce.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (902.) 

Frank  Harris.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

Edith  Wharton.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (803.) 

Lesemann,  Maurice. 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  March.  (59:29.) 

Lewis,  Tracy  Hammond. 

V.  Sackville-West.  Int.  April.  (2:400.) 

Lewisohn,  Ludwig. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  April  30.  (118:510.) 

T  TTTFT  T  R  ORFRT 

Sherwood  Anderson.  N.  Rep.  Dec.  19,  ’23.  (37:99.) 

Ring  W.  Lardner.  N.  Rep.  Sept.  3.  (40:25.) 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  20.  (39:359.) 

Jean  Toomer.  N.  Rep.  Dec.  26,  ’23.  (37:126.) 

London,  Jack. 

By  Anatole  France.  D.  W.  Jan.  26. 

By  Stephen  Graham.  L.  Rev.  Jan.  26.  (4:469.) 
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Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin. 

By  Robert  Littell.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  20.  (39:359.) 

Lovett,  Robert  Morss. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Dial.  March.  (76:274.) 

Lowrie,  Rebecca. 

Ellen  Glasgow.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  17,  ’23.  (4:256.) 

Lukash,  I. 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

Lyeskov,  Nicolai. 

By  Johan  J.  Smertenko.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  3,  ’23.  (117: 

358.) 

McAlmon,  Robert. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:343.) 

McAlmon,  Robert. 

By  William  Carlos  Williams.  Tr.  May  (361.)  Aug.  (2:215.) 
McFee,  William. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  6.  (1:89.) 

Machen,  Arthur. 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  L.  Rev.  April  26.  (705.)  Sat.  R. 

(N.  Y.)  Aug.  16.  (1:44.) 

By  Robert  Silliman  Hillyer.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:174.) 

McHugh,  Vincent. 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:213.) 

McKenzie,  H.  B. 

Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  South.  July.  (24.) 

Madison,  Charles  A. 

Joseph  Opatashu.  Free.  Dec.  26,  ’23.  (8:370.) 

Mann,  Dorothea  Lawrance. 

Ernest  Bramah.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  26.  ’23. 

V.  Sackville-West.  B.  E.  T.  Feb.  16. 

May  Sinclair.  B.  E.  T.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 

Mansfield,  Katherine. 

Extracts  from  a  Journal.  Yale.  Oct.,  ’23.  (13:144.)  Jan. 

(13:303.) 

Mansfield,  Katherine. 

By  Alyse  Gregory.  Dial.  Nov.,  ’23.  (75:484.) 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  20.  (118:210.) 

By  Henry  L.  Mencken.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23.  (138.) 

By  Edwin  Muir.  Free.  Jan.  23.  (8:477.) 

By  Leila  Waddell.  Shadow.  Oct.,  ’23.  (51.) 

Marshall,  Archibald. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Int.  April.  (2:375.) 

Martin,  Neil. 

George  F.  Hummel.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:123.) 
Charles  Merz.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:123.) 

Matthias,  Blanche  C. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  C.  E.  P.  Feb.  8.  (2.) 

Maupassant,  Guy  de. 

By  “C.  F.  B.”  C.  S.  M.  July  5.  (27.) 

By  Susan  Wilbur.  C.  E.  P.  July  11.  (1.) 
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Maurice,  Arthur  Bartlett. 

Stephen  Crane.  Int.  April.  (2:378.) 

Rafael  Sabatini.  N.  Y.  Times.  July  20.  (7.) 

Mayne,  Ethel  Colburn. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:345.) 

Meeker,  Mildred. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Pear.  (Am.)  March.  (34.) 
Mencken,  Henry  L. 

Sherwood  Anderson.  Am.  Merc.  Feb.  (1:252.) 
Joseph  Conrad.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  20.  (119:179.) 

Stephen  Crane.  Dial.  Jan.  (76:73.) 

Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23.  (138.) 

Katherine  Mansfield.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23.  (138.) 

Meredith,  Lucille. 

British  Short  Story.  C.  E.  P.  Feb.  29.  (8.) 

Merwin,  Samuel. 

By  William  Whitman.  B.  E.  T.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 

M pr7  i  haripfl 

By  James  Clark.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  20.  (12.) 

By  Neil  Martin.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:23.) 
Miles,  Hamish. 

E.  M.  Forster.  Dial.  May.  (76:452.) 

Mitchison,  Naomi. 

By  Donald  James  Powers.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (7.) 

Molnar,  Franz. 

By  Joseph  Szebenyei.  V.  F.  Jan.,  ’23.  (38.) 

Monahan,  Michael. 

Charles  J.  Finger.  A.  W.  May-June.  (9.) 
Montenegro,  Ernesto. 

Arturo  Cancela.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (807.) 

Moore,  George. 

By  Llewellyn  Jones.  C.  E.  P.  Dec.  28,  ’23.  (1.) 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.  V.  F.  May,  ’23.  (56.) 

Morand,  Paul. 

By  Lisle  Bell.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Feb.  27.  (118:235.) 

By  Lloyd  George.  C.  E.  P.  May  2.  (5.) 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  11.  (118:685.) 
By  Lloyd  Morris.  For.  Oct.,  ’23.  (70:2028.) 

By  J.  Middleton  Murry.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:184.) 

By  Frances  Newman.  Rev.  Jan.  (4:143.) 

By  Samuel  Putnam.  Mod.  R.  July.  (2:60.) 

Morris,  Lloyd. 

Willa  Sibert  Cather.  N.  A.  Rev.  May.  (219:641.) 
Anton  Chekhov.  Int.  March.  (2:308.) 

Valery  Larbaud.  For.  Oct.,  ’23.  (70:2028.) 

Paul  Morand.  For.  Oct.,  ’23.  (70:  2028.) 

Edith  Wharton.  N.  Y.  Times.  May  18.  (1.) 

Moss,  Arthur. 

Ernest  Bramah.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:218.) 
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Muir,  Edwin. 

Thomas  Hardy.  L.  Rev.  June  7.  (801.) 

Ernst  T.  A.  Hoffman.  Free.  Jan.  30.  (8:498.) 

James  Joyce.  L.  Rev.  June  28.  (851.)  Aug.  16.  (961.) 

D.  H.  Lawrence.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (961.) 

Katherine  Mansfield.  Free.  Jan.  23.  (8:477.) 

Swedish  Short  Story.  Free.  Nov.  7,  ’23.  (8:213.) 

Mumford,  Lewis. 

Maxim  Gorky.  N.  Rep.  July  23.  (39:252.) 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  L.  Rev.  April  5.  (641.) 

Munson,  Gorham  B. 

Waldo  Frank.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe.  L.  Rev.  July  5.  (870.) 

Munz,  Sigmund. 

Malvida  Von  Meysenbug.  N.  A.  Rev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (218:660.) 

Murry,  John  Middleton. 

Ivan  Bunin.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:194.) 

Nikolay  Gogol.  Int.  Jan.  (2:110.) 

Paul  Morand.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:184.) 

Nazaroff,  Alexander  I. 

Alexander  Pushkin.  N.  Y.  Times.  July  20.  (10.) 

Russian  Short  Stories.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

Needham,  Wilbur. 

Rafael  Sabatini.  C.  E.  P.  July  25.  (3.) 

Nevins,  Allan. 

British  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Dec.  1,  ’23.  (4:301.) 

Newman,  Frances. 

Paul  Morand.  Rev.  Jan.  (4:143.) 

Nichols,  Robert. 

By  James  Branch  Cabell.  Am.  Merc.  Jan.  (1:123.) 

By  Floyd  Dell.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:650.) 

By  Fillmore  Hyde.  L.  Rev.  Jan.  5.  (4:419.) 

By  Louise  Collier  Willcox.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (58:573.) 
Nikitin,  N. 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

Norris,  Kathleen. 

By  Susan  Wilbur.  C.  E.  P.  June  13.  (1.) 

Noyes,  Alfred. 

By  Walter  Tittle.  Cen.  Sept.  (108:654.) 

O’Brien,  Edward  J. 

American  Short  Story.  B.  E.  T.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

Opatashu,  Joseph. 

By  Charles  A.  Madison.  Free.  Dec.  26,  ’23.  (8:370.) 
Osbourne,  Lloyd. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Scr.  Nov.,  ’23.  (74:515.)  Dec.,  ’23. 

(74:673.)  Jan.  (75:66.)  Feb.  (75:163.) 

O’Sullivan,  Vincent. 

American  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  30.  (7.) 

Overton,  Grant. 

Melville  Davisson  Post.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  June.  (59:423.) 
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Parsons,  Alice  Beal. 

Jean  Toomer.  W.  Tom.  March.  (7:96.) 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  10.  (119:265.) 

Phelps,  William  Lyon. 

Henry  James.  L.  H.  J.  Nov.,  ’23.  (23.) 

Phillips,  R.  Le  Clerc. 

American  Short  Story.  Shadow.  June,  ’23.  (13.) 

Pilniak,  Boris. 

By  Victor  Serge.  D.  W.  Feb.  16. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan. 

Letters.  Pear.  (Am.)  March.  (36.) 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan. 

By  Margaret  Emerson  Bailey.  Atl.  Nov.,  ’23.  (132:647.) 

By  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlain.  B.  E.  T.  Jan.  26. 

By  W.  M.  Forrest.  Va.  April. 

By  Isaac  Goldberg.  Strat.  May.  (1:137.) 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis.  N.  Y.  Times.  Jan.  20.  (2.) 

By  Amanda  B.  Harris.  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  2.  (136:3.) 

By  Mildred  Meeker.  Pear.  (Am.)  March.  (34.) 

By  Lewis  Mumford.  L.  Rev.  April  5.  (641.) 

By  Gorham  B.  Munson.  L.  Rev.  July  5.  (870.) 

By  James  Southall  Wilson.  Cen.  March.  (107:652.) 

Pohl,  Gerhardt. 

By  Gabriele  Reuter.  N.  Y.  Times.  Aug.  24.  (8.) 

Porterfield,  Allen  W. 

Czechoslovak  Short  Stories.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  (60:107.) 
Greek  Short  Stories.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  (60:107.) 

Aino  Kallas.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  July.  (59:620.) 

Post,  Melville  Davisson. 

By  Grant  Overton.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  June.  (59:423.) 

Potocki,  Antoni. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Tr.  Sept.  (2:348.) 

Powers,  Donald  James. 

Naomi  Mitchison.  C.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (7.) 

Powys,  Llewellyn. 

Leonid  Andreyev.  N.  Rep.  Sept.  24.  (40:102.) 

Ernest  Glanville.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  March  26.  (118:347.) 

Powys,  Llewellyn. 

Anonymous.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  29.  (12.)  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.) 

Aug.  16.  (1:46.) 

By  Llewellyn  Jones.  C.  E.  P.  June  27.  (1.) 

Powys,  T.  F. 

By  H.  W.  Boynton.  L.  Rev.  Oct.  6,  ’23.  (4:108.) 

By  Thomas  Craven.  Dial.  Oct..  ’23.  (75:395.) 

By  Johan  J.  Smertenko.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  3,  ’23.  (117:358.) 

Pushkin,  Alexander. 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  July  20.  (10.) 

Putnam,  Samuel. 

Paul  Morand.  Mod.  R.  July.  (2:60.) 
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Radziwill,  C. 

Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  For.  June.  (71:723.)  July.  (72:51.) 
Aug.  (72:206.) 

Reuter,  Gabriele. 

Gerhardt  Pohl.  N.  Y.  Times.  Aug.  24.  (8.) 

Hermann  Stehr.  N.  Y.  Times.  March  23.  (11.) 

Richter,  Conrad. 

By  Blanche  Colton  Williams.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  16.  (974.) 

Robertson,  Morgan. 

By  Jim  Tully.  Int.  Jan.  (2:143.) 

Roman,  F.  Vinci. 

Giovanni  Verga.  Free.  Nov.  7,  ’23.  (8:206.) 

Roth,  Samuel. 

Israel  Zangwill.  Men.  Oct.,  ’23.  (9:273.) 

Huhl  Arthur 

Count  Lyof  Tolstoi.  Outl.  June  11.  (137:230.) 

Russian  Short  Story. 

By  Alexander  Eliasberg.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:168.) 

Sabatini,  Rafael. 

By  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice.  N.  Y.  Times.  July  20.  (7.) 

By  Wilbur  Needham.  C.  E.  P.  July  25.  (3.) 

Sackville-West,  V. 

By  Tracy  Hammond  Lewis.  Int.  April.  (2:400.) 

By  Dorothea  Lawrence  Mann.  B.  E.  T.  Feb.  16. 

Sayn,  Pierre. 

Waldo  Frank.  S4N.  Sept.,  ’23. 

Scarborough,  Dorothy. 

Anzia  Yezierska.  L.  Rev.  Nov.  24,  ’23.  (4:  279.) 

ScHNITTKIND.  HENRY  T. 

James  Branch  Cabell.  Strat.  June.  (1:233.) 

Schnitzler,  Arthur. 

By  Cuthbert  Wright.  Dial.  Dec.,  ’23.  (75:608.) 

Schreiner,  Olive. 

By  Ruth  S.  Alexander.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  4.  (118:653.) 

By  Amy  Wellington.  L.  Rev.  July  12.  (886.) 

Schwob,  Marcel. 

By  William  Rose  Benet.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  30.  (1:80.) 

By  Matthew  Josephson.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  6.  (4.) 

Seldes,  Gilbert. 

Ring  W.  Lardner.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’22.  (73.) 

Selicmann,  Herbert  J. 

Joseph  Conrad.  L.  Rev.  Sept.  27.  (4.) 

Serge,  Victor. 

Boris  Pilniak.  D.  W.  Feb.  16. 

Shmelov,  Ivan. 

By  Alexander  I.  Nazaroff.  N.  Y.  Times.  June  1.  (16.) 

Sholl,  Anna  McClure. 

Joseph  Conrad.  Cath.  W.  Sept.  (119:799.) 

Short  Story. 

By  Herschel  Brickell.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  30.  (4.) 

By  Sidney  Cox.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Sept.  20.  (1:124.) 
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Sinclair,  May. 

By  Llewellyn  Jones.  C.  E.  P.  Nov.  16,  ’23.  (1.) 

By  J.  W.  Krutch.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Dec.  5,  ’23.  (117:655.) 

By  Dorothea  Lawrance  Mann.  B.  E.  T.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 

By  Ryan  Walker.  N.  Y.  Times.  May  18.  (1.) 

By  Louise  Collier  Willcox.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  (58:573.) 
Sitwell,  Osbert. 

By  Richard  Aldington.  Sat.  R.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  2.  (1:3.) 

By  Filson  Young.  N.  Y.  Times.  July.  20.  (8.) 

Smertenko,  Johan  J. 

American  Short  Story.  L.  Rev.  July  19.  (909.)  Nat.  (N.  Y.) 

Sept.  3.  (119:240.) 

Anton  Chekhov.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  4.  (118:656.) 

Maxim  Gorky.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  June  18.  (118:712.) 

Nicolai  Lyeskov.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  3,  ’23.  (117:358.) 

T.  F.  Powys.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  3,  ’23.  (117:358.) 

Swedish  Short  Story.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  March  26.  (118:350.) 

Israel  Zangwill.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Oct.  31,  ’23.  (117:483.) 

Smith,  Henry  Justin. 

By  R.  L.  Duffus.  N.  Rep.  Oct.  17,  ’23.  (36:212.) 

Smith,  W’allace. 

By  Llewellyn  Jones.  C.  E.  P.  Jan.  11.  (1.) 

Snow,  Francis. 

Selma  Lagerlof.  N.  Y.  Times.  Sept.  21.  (2.) 

Stagg,  Hunter. 

Edith  Wharton.  Rev.  July.  (4:316.) 

Stanislavsky,  Constantin. 
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New  York  Harbor.  McAlmon.  216. 
Obsequies  for  the  Dead.  McAlmon. 
37. 

Psychoanalyzed  Girl.  McAlmon.  126. 
Sing  the  Baby  to  Sleep,  Marietta. 

McAlmon.  11. 

Snow.  McAlmon.  248. 

Summer.  McAlmon.  223. 
Temperment.  McAlmon.  117. 

Three  Girls.  McAlmon.  83. 

Town  Builder.  McAlmon.  122. 
Vacation’s  Job.  McAlmon.  162. 
McPeak,  Ival.  (1889-  .) 

Knowing  Dad.  Midland.  135. 
Mahoney,  James.  (1893-  .) 

Hat  of  Eight  Reflections.  Prize  E.  134. 
Mason,  Arthur.  (1876-  .) 

Bo ’sun.  Mason.  139. 

Captain.  Mason.  3 


Captain’s  Wife.  Mason.  59. 
Chanteyman.  Mason.  200. 
Donkeyman’s  Christmas.  Mason.  176. 
Lobster  Creels.  Mason.  27. 
Sailmaker.  Mason.  117. 

Sailors’  Psychology.  Mason.  99. 

Ship.  Mason.  81. 

Wreckmaster.  Mason.  158. 

Mason,  Grace  Sartwell.  (1877-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

Home-Brew.  Prize  E.  159. 

Merz,  Charles.  (1893-  .) 

Brothers  Tevis.  Merz.  87. 

Captain  Foley.  Merz.  124. 

Cod  Macy.  Merz.  18. 

Doctor  Hodge.  Merz.  54. 

Ernest  Loring.  Merz.  240. 

Grandpa  Gilpin.  Merz.  3. 

Harvey  Burch.  Merz.  193. 

Henrietta  Crosby.  Merz.  39. 

Jim  Lee.  Merz.  208. 

Lucy  Wallis.  Merz.  140. 

Madame  Nalda.  Merz.  107. 

Millie  Turner.  Merz.  175. 

Mrs.  Henry  Nesbit.  Merz.  73. 

Myron  Daw.  Merz.  156. 

Parson  Todd.  Merz.  225. 

Peter  Quigley.  Merz.  256. 
Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.  (1878- 
.)  (See  1920.) 

Man  from  God’s  Country.  Montague 
E.  1. 

Today  Tomorrow.  O’Brien  J.  307. ' 
Morison,  Florence  Sheffield. 

Christmas  Thaw.  Copy.  139. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  (1876-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Derrick's  Return.  Prize  E.  182. 
Mott,  Frank  Luther.  (1886-  .) 

(See  1922.) 

Man  with  the  Good  Face.  Midland. 
156. 

Muilenburg,  Walter  J. 

Heart  of  Youth.  Midland.  191. 
Prairie.  Midland.  182. 

Myers,  Walter  L.  (1886-  .) 

In  the  Uplands.  Midland.  224. 

Osbourne,  Lloyd.  (1868-  .) 

Happiest  Day  of  His  Life.  Dawson. 
2:293. 

Parker,  Sir  Gilbert.  (1862-  .) 

Prairie  Vagabond.  Dawson.  2:  167. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  (1809-1849.) 
Purloined  Letter.  Dawson.  1: 105. 

Redington,  Helen. 

Questing  Thirties.  Williams  C.  217. 
Richter,  Conrad.  (1890-  .) 

Bad  Luck  Is  Good  Luck.  Richter.  253. 
Brothers  of  No  Kin.  Richter.  1. 
Forest  Mould.  Richter.  33. 

Laughter  of  Leen.  Richter.  14. 

Old  Debt.  Richter.  70. 

Over  the  Hill  to  the  Rich  House.  Rich* 
ter.  168. 

Smokehouse.  Richter.  221. 
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Richter,  Conrad.  ( contd .) 

Suicide!  Richter.  188. 

Sure  Thing.  Richter.  310. 

Swanson’s  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
Richter.  277. 

Tempered  Copper.  Richter.  181. 
Wings  of  a  Swallow.  Richter.  86. 
Rourke,  Constance  Mayfield. 

Porch.  Dial.  190. 

Rdssell,  John.  (1885-  .)  ( See  1923.) 

Price  of  the  Head.  Rhys  A.  428. 


Sehqel,  Roger  L.  (1894-  .) 

Glare  of  Circumstance.  Midland.  204. 
“Sidney,  Rose.”  (1888-  .)  (See  1921.) 

Butterflies.  William  C.  259. 

Smith,  Edgar  Valentine.  (1875-  .) 

Prelude.  Prize  E.  1. 

Smith,  Wallace. 

Desert  Day.  Smith  D.  109. 

Dust  of  Mexico.  Smith  D.  60. 

Dust  of  Mexico  Again.  Smith  D.  202. 
Enter  Your  House.  Smith  D.  139. 
Farewell  and  Hail.  Smith  D.  129. 
Fierro  Is  Sentimental.  Smith  D.  48. 
Greaser  and  Gringo.  Smith  D.  194. 
Honor  of  the  Family.  Smith  D. 
149. 

Judas  and  the  Firing  Squad.  Smith  D. 
38. 

Little  Tigress.  Smith  D.  3. 

No  Country  for  a  Woman.  Smith  D. 
181. 

Nocturne.  Smith  D.  170. 

Our  Gods.  Smith  D.  125. 

Political  Economy.  Smith  D.  93. 
Quien  Vive?  Smith  D.  165. 

Tradition  and  a  Dirty  Joke.  Smith  D. 

,  22. 

Viva  Mexico!  Smith  D.  83. 

Words  and  Music.  Smith  D.  99. 
Starrett,  Charles  Vincent  Emerson. 
1886-  .) 

Artistic  Temperament.  Starrett.  235. 
Coffins  for  Two.  Starrett.  155. 
Decadence  and  John  Fenderson.  Star- 
rett.  141. 

Eighteen  Steps.  Starrett.  231. 

Elixir  of  Death.  Starrett.  27. 

End  of  the  Story.  Starrett.  175. 
Episode  of  the  Plugged  Dime.  Starrett. 
209. 

Exeunt  Omnes.  Starrett.  45. 

Four  Friends  of  Mavis.  Starrett.  65. 
Fugitive.  Starrett.  1. 

Head  of  Cromwell.  Starrett.  79. 

Man  Who  Loved  Leopards.  Starrett. 
217. 


Pleasant  Madness  of  the  Faculty.  Star¬ 


rett.  185. 

Princess  Antimacassar.  Starrett.  129. 
Request  of  the  Dying.  Starrett.  223. 
Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver.  Starrett.  197. 
Truth  About  Delbridge.  Starrett.  163. 
Widow  of  Maltrata.  Starrett.  101. 
Stewart,  Solon  K.  (1883-  .) 

Contract  of  Corporal  Twing.  O’Brien  J. 
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Stimson,  Frederic  Jesup.  (“J.  S.  of 
Dale.”)  (1855-  .) 

By  Due  Process  of  Law.  O’Brien  J. 
339. 

Stockton,  Frank  Richard.  (1834-1902.) 
(See  1923.) 

Story  of  Seven  Devils.  Dawson.  1: 165. 
Storks,  Marguerite  Lusk. 

Daughter  of  Romley.  Copy.  2. 
Suckow,  Ruth.  (1892-  .) 

Renters.  O’Brien  J.  362. 

Rural  Community.  Midland.  244. 
Uprooted.  Midland.  276. 

Swift,  Helen. 

Chicken-Woman  and  the  Hen-Man. 
Swift.  65. 

Zachariah  Jones.  Swift.  73. 

Synon,  Mary.  (1881-  .) 

Shadowed.  Prize  E.  193. 

Tarkington,  Newton  Booth.  (1869- 
.)  (See  1923.) 

One  Hundred  Dollar  Bill.  Prize  E.  211. 
Thompson,  Mary  Wolfe. 

Old  Diz.  Copy.  196. 

Toomer,  Jean.  (1894-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Blood-Burning,  Moon.  O’Brien  J.  385. 
“Twain,  Mark.”  (Samuel  Langhorne 
Clemens.)  (1835-1910.)  (See  1923.) 
Dog’s  Tale.  Dawson.  1:179. 

Vorse,  Mary  Heaton  (See  1923.) 
Fraycar’s  Fist.  Vorse.  9. 

Girl  Who  Wanted  a  New  Face.  Vorse. 
51. 

Halfway  House.  Vorse.  244. 

Hopper.  Vorse.  132. 

Huntington’s  Credit.  Vorse.  300. 
Magnificent  Suarez.  Vorse.  152. 
Man’s  Son.  Vorse.  214. 

Northern  Lights.  Vorse.  325. 

Other  Room.  Vorse.  109. 

Promise.  Vorse.  267.  O’Brien  J.  394. 
Red  Head.  Vorse.  361. 

River  Road.  Vorse.  180. 

Twilight  of  the  God.  Vorse.  32. 
Wallow  of  the  Sea.  Vorse.  81. 

Watts,  Mary  Stanbery.  (1868-  .) 

Nice  Neighbors.  Prize  E.  229. 
Weeks,  Raymond.  (1863-  .) 

Arkansas.  Midland.  299. 

Welles,  Harriet  Ogden  Deen.  '  (See 
1920.) 

Wall.  Williams  C.  286 
Wetjen,  Albert  Richard.  (1900-  .) 

Breed.  Wetjen.  106. 

Broken.  Wetjen.  87. 

Captain  of  the  Pickle  Fleet.  Wetjen.  28. 
Caution.  Wetjen.  9. 

Conquest.  Wetjen.  136, 

Exactly.  Wetjen.  46. 

Iron  Sea.  Wetjen.  120. 

Strain.  Wetjen.  62. 

Success.  Wetjen.  167. 

Value.  Wetjen.  185. 

Waffles.  Wetjen.  200. 
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Wharton,  Edith  Newbold  Jones. 
(1862—  .)  (See  1923.) 

False  Dawn.  Wharton  A.  8. 

New  Year’s  Day.  Wharton  D.  3. 

Old  Maid.  Wharton  B.  3. 

Spark.  Wharton  C.  3. 

Wheeler,  Eleanor  P. 

Beginnings.  Copy.  101 
Wilkins,  Mart  E.  See  Freeman,  Mart 
E.  Wilkins. 

Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  (1871-  J 
Not  Wanted.  Williams  D.  1.  Prize  E. 
247. 

Wilson,  Harry  Leon.  (1867-  .)  ( See 

1920.) 

Flora  and  Fauna.  O’Brien  J.  414. 
Wilson,  John  Fleming.  (1877-  .) 

Admiral  of  the  Ooze.  Wilson  B.  27. 
Business  of  Going  to  Sea.  Wilson  B. 
256. 

Commodore  Errol’s  Subscription.  Wil¬ 
son  B.  397. 

Creation  Beef.  Wilson  B.  351. 


II.  British  and 

Adams,  B.  M.  Gould. 

Carchester.  Adams  B.  22. 

Colonel  Sir  H.  Broekbank.  Adams  B 
27. 

Obsequies.  Adams  B.  5. 

Spaldingham.  Adams  B.  16. 

“  Arlen,  Michael.”  (Dikrau  Kcyum- 
jian.)  (See  1923.) 

Ancient  Sin.  Arlen  B.  104. 

Cavalier  of  the  Streets.  Arlen  B.  120. 
Consuelo  Brown.  Arlen  B.  165. 

Hunter  after  Wild  Beasts.  Arlen  B.  51. 
Introducing  a  Lady  of  No  Importance 
and  a  Gentleman  of  Even  Less.  Allen 
B.  9. 

Irreproachable  Conduct  of  a  Gentleman 
Who  Once  Refused  a  Knighthood. 
Arlen  B.  178. 

Loquacious  Lady  of  Lansdowne  Passage. 
Arlen  B.  238. 

Luck  of  Captain  Fortune.  Arlen  B. 

91. 

Major  Cypress  Goes  Off  the  Deep  End. 
Arlen  B.  145. 

Man  with  the  Broken  Nose.  Arlen  B. 

63. 

Real  Reason  Why  Shelmerdene  was 
Late  for  Dinner.  Arlen  B.  283. 

Salute  the  Cavalier.  Arlen  B.  202. 
Shameless  Behavior  of  a  Lord.  Arlen 
B.  226. 

Smell  in  the  Library.  Arlen  B.  247. 
When  the  Nightingale  Sang  in  Berkeley 
Square.  Arlen  B.  26. 

Armstrong,  Martin.  (1882-  .) 

Bazaar.  Armstrong.  51. 

Birthday.  Armstrong.  58. 

Defensive  Flank.  Armstrong.  81. 

Dog's  Life.  Armstrong.  221. 

Escape.  Armstrong.  101. 

Farmer  Brock’s  Funeral.  Armstrong. 
273, 


David  Mackleby.  Wilson  B.  375. 
Great  Arctic  Handicap.  Wilson  B.  54. 
Junk.  Wilson  B.  227. 

Ninety  Days.  Wilson  B.  191. 
Number  1100.  Wilson  B.  291. 

Saving  Sense.  Wilson  B.  103. 
Somewhere  at  Sea.  Wilson  B.  1. 
Story  of  Gunderson.  Wilson  B.  81. 
Wood,  Frances  Gilchrist.  (See  1921.) 
Turkey  Red.  Williams  C.  297. 

Yezier3Ka,  Anzia.  (1886-  .)  (See 

1920.) 

Bed  for  the  Night.  Yezierska  B.  161. 
Brothers.  Yezierska  B.  127. 

Children  of  Loneliness.  Yezierska  B. 

101. 

Dreams  and  Dollars.  Yezierska  B. 
179. 

Fat  of  the  Land.  Copy.  205. 

Lord  Giveth.  Yezierska  B.  207. 

Song  Triumphant.  Yezierska  B.  231. 
To  the  Stars.  Yezierska  B.  71. 

Irish  Authors 

Helm  Hall.  Armstrong.  21. 

In  the  Park.  Armstrong.  248. 

Inn.  Armstrong.  195. 

Interview  with  a  Genius.  Armstrong. 
213. 

Little  Miss  Millett.  Armstrong.  121. 
Materialist.  Armstrong.  233. 

Miss  Webster’s  Dream.  Armstrong. 
242. 

Mrs.  Barber’s  Christmas.  Armstrong. 
9. 

Mrs.  Lovelace.  Armstrong.  179. 

Mrs.  Symington  at  Home.  Armstrong. 

66. 

Pursuit  of  the  Swallow.  Armstrong. 
72. 

Soft-Hearted  Man.  Armstrong.  261. 
Symphony  in  G  Minor.  Armstrong. 

40. 

Ashton,  Winifred.  See  “Dane,  Clem- 
ence.” 

Aumonieh,  Stacy.  (1887-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Accident  of  Crime.  Georgian  B.  3. 
Great  Unimpressionable.  Rhys  A. 
363. 

Beck,  L.  Adams.  (See  1922.) 

Courtesan  of  Vaisali.  Beck  B.  44. 
Courtesan  Princess.  Beck  B.  268. 
Desolate  City.  Beck  B.  306. 

Emperor  and  the  Silk  Goddess.  Beck 
B.  83. 

Flute  of  Krishna.  Beck  B.  68. 

From  the  Ape  to  the  Buddha.  Beck  B. 
103. 

Juana.  Beck  B.  18. 

Loveliest  Lady  of  China.  Been  B.  98. 
Man  and  the  Lesser  Gods.  Beck  B.  1. 
Marvels  of  Xanadu.  Beck  B.  135. 
Perfect  One.  Beck  B.  208. 

Sorrow  of  the  Queen.  Beck  B.  190. 
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Becke,  Lotjis. 

Arm  of  Luno  Capal.  Becke  A.  129. 
At  a  Kava-Drinking.  Becke  B.  212. 
At  the  Ebbing  of  the  Tide.  Becke  B. 
333. 

Auriki  Beef.  Becke  B.  825. 

Baldwin’s  Loise.  Becke  B.  189. 
Basket  of  Breadfruit.  Becke  B.  56. 
“Best  Asset  in  a  Fool’s  Estate.”  Becke 
B.  279. 

Boating  Party  of  Two.  Becke  B.  263. 
Brantley  of  Vahitahi.  Becke  B.  187. 
Chaltis  the  Doubter.  Becke  B.  19. 
Chester’s  “Cross.”  Becke  A.  89. 
Chilian  Bluejacket.  Becke  B.  115. 
Collier:  The  “Blackbirder.”  Becke  A. 
161. 

Cook  of  the  “Spreetoo  Santoo.”  Becke 
B.  354. 

Dead  Loss.  Becke  B.  243. 

Deschard  of  Oneaka.  Becke  B.  289. 
Dr.  Ludwig  Schwalbe,  South  Sea  Sa¬ 
vant.  Becke  A.  281. 

Doctor’s  Wife.  Becke  B.  91. 
Enderby’s  Courtship.  Becke  B.  62. 
Fallacies  of  Hilliard.  Becke  B.  839. 
Fate  of  the  “Alida.”  Becke  B.  97. 
Feast  at  Pentecost.  Becke  B.  382. 
“For  We  Were  Friends  Always.”  Becke 
A.  233. 

Great  Crushing  at  Mount  Sugar-Bag. 
Becke  A.  185. 

Hickson:  A  Half-Caste.  Becke  B.  252. 
Hollis’s  Debt.  Becke  A.  115. 

Honor  to  the  Service.  Becke  B.  387. 
In  a  Samoan  Village.  Becke  A.  143. 
In  Noumea.  Becke  B.  376. 

In  the  Evening.  Becke  A.  175. 

In  the  Old,  Beachcombing  Days.  Becke 

A.  19. 

IslandiMemory :  English  Bob.  Becke  A.8. 
Kennedy  the  Boatsteerer.  Becke  B. 
235. 

Long  Charley’s  Good  Little  Wife. 
Bcckc  71  • 

“Luliban  of  the  Pool.”  Becke  B.  159. 
Lupton’s  Guest.  Becke  B.  359. 
Methodical  Mr.  Burr  of  Majuru.  Becke 

B.  77. 

Mrs.  Liardet.  Becke  B.  229. 

Mrs.  Malleson’s  Rival.  Becke  A.  45. 
Nell  of  Mulliner’s  Camp.  Becke  B. 
812. 

Nikoa.  Becke  A.  245. 

Ninia.  Becke  B.  168. 

Obstinacy  of  Mrs.  Tatton.  Becke  A.  267. 
Pallou’s  Taloi.  Becke  B.  48. 

Prescott  of  Naura.  Becke  A.  65. 
Rangers  of  the  Tia  Kau.  Becke  B.  42. 
Revenge  of  Macy  O’Shea.  Becke  B. 
34. 

Shadows  of  the  Dead.  Becke  A.  211. 
Strange  White  Woman  of  Maduro.  Beck 
A.  255. 

Tale  of  a  Mask.  Becke  B.  847. 

“’Tis  in  the  Blood.”  Becke  B.  28. 
Treasure  of  Don  Bruno.  Becke  A.  301. 
Truly  Great  Man.  Becke  B.  85. 


Beith,  John  Hat.  See  “Hay,  Ian.” 
Bennett,  Enoch  Arnold.  (1867-  .) 

Fortune  Teller.  Rhys  A.  105. 
Behesford,  John  Davys.  (1873-  .) 

{See  1923.) 

Reparation.  Georgian  B.  9. 
Blackwood,  Algernon.  (1869-  .) 

{See  1923.) 

Tongues  of  Fire.  Georgian  B.  60. 
Blake,  George.  (1893-  .) 

Caged  Bird.  Blie.  204. 

Centre  Forward.  Blake.  75. 

Challenge  to  the  Queen.  Blake.  43. 
From  the  Lone  Shieling.  Blake.  166. 

Idyll  of  the  Queen.  Blake.  268. 
Jeweled  Cross.  Blake.  238. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Blake.  110. 

Queen  of  the  Fan-Tans.  Blake.  8. 
Return  to  Nature.  Blake.  97. 

Woman  to  Woman.  Blake  141. 
Booth,  Edward  C. 

Caretaker.  Booth.  165. 

Miss  Parkworth.  Booth.  1. 

Slate.  Booth.  285. 

Will  of  God.  Booth.  217. 

Bottome,  Phyllis. 

Liqueur  Glass.  Georgian  B.  74. 
Bramah,  Ernest.  (See  1923.) 

Probation  of  Sen  Heng.  Georgian  B. 
85. 

Story  of  Chang  Tao.  Rhys  A.  58. 
Brown,  Dr.  John.  (1810-1882.) 

Rab  and  His  Friends.  Dawson.  1:129. 
Butts,  Mary.  (1891-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Speed  the  Plough.  Dial.  152. 

Cable,  Boyd.  (1878-  .) 

Bearer  of  News.  Cable.  279. 

Contest  of  Wits.  Cable.  109. 

Eat  or  Be  Eaten.  Cable.  157. 

Getting  Eaten.  Cable.  137. 

His  Duty.  Cable.  91. 

Home  Again.  Cable.  125. 

“John’s  Son”  and  “Johnnie’s  Son.” 
Cable.  43. 

Last  Minute.  Cable.  177. 

Pindeala.  Cable.  27. 

Pride  of  Service.  Cable.  11. 

Salvage.  Cable.  65. 

Sea  Loehinvar.  Cable.  213. 
Shanghai-ing  a  Tartar.  Cable.  191. 
Slayer  of  Seven.  Cable.  249. 

Test.  Cable.  229. 

Tramps.  Cable.  293. 

Women  and  Children.  Cable.  265. 
Chesterton,  Gilbert  Keith.  (1874- 
_  _  .)  ( See  1923.) 

Invisible  Man.  Rhys  A.  454. 
Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.  (Lucy  Lane 
Clifford.) 

Antidote.  Clifford.  249. 

Edward  Brunson’s  Return.  Clifford. 
194. 

Eve’s  Lover.  Clifford.  1. 

Geraldine  in  Switzerland.  Clifford.  162. 
Ghost  on  the  Stairs.  Clifford.  154. 
Grey  Romance.  Clifford.  217. 

Heart  of  the  Wood.  Clifford.  60. 
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Clifford,  Mrs.  W.  K.  ( contd .) 

Joan’s  Necklace.  Clifford.  *79. 

Joyce.  Clifford.  10$. 

Key.  Clifford.  *66. 

Lost.  Clifford.  145. 

Red  Parasol.  Clifford.  180. 

Thief.  Clifford.  77. 

Yeppo.  Clifford.  *94. 

Colum,  Padraic.  (1881-  .) 

Sad  Sequel  to  Puss-in-Boots.  Dial.  96. 
“Conrad,  Joseph.”  (Joseph  Conrad 
Korzeniowski.)  (io57-19*4.),  and 
Lord,  Ford  Madox  (Ford  Madox 
Hueffer.)  (1878-  .) 

Nature  of  a  Crime.  Conrad.  1. 
Coppard,  Alfred  Edgar.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1983.) 

Ballet  Girl.  Georgian  B.  111. 

Clorinda  Walks  in  Heaven.  Rhys  A. 
263. 

Hurly-Burly.  Dial.  219. 
Cunninghams  Graham,  Robert  Bon- 
tine.  (1852-  .)  (See  1980.) 

Mektub.  Rhys  A.  280. 

“Dane,  Clemence.”  (Winifred  Ash¬ 
ton.) 

Lover.  Dane.  3. 

Wandering  Stars.  Dane.  79. 

Dawson  Scott,  C.  A. 

My  Honored  Master.  Rhys  A.  254. 
Defoe,  Daniel.  (1659-1731.)  (See  1923.) 
Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal.  Dawson. 
1:  35. 

De  La  Mare,  Walter.  (1873-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Benighted.  De  La  Mare  B.  35. 

Lichen.  De  La  Mare  B.  1. 

Winter.  De  La  Mare  B.  55. 

Dickens,  Charles.  (1812-1870.)  (dee 
1922.) 

Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree  Inn.  Dawson. 
1:  149. 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  (1859-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

Adventure  of  the  Speckled  Band.  Daw¬ 
son.  2:  91. 

Dunsany,  Edward  John  Moreton  Drax 
Plunkett,  Eighteenth  Baron. 
1878-  .)  (See  1918.) 

After  Hell.  Dunsany  B.  67. 
Bermondsey  versus  Wurtemberg.  Dun¬ 
sany  B.  31. 

Cathedral  of  Arras.  Dunsany  B.  1. 
Garden  of  Arras.  Dunsany  B.  57. 
Good  War.  Dunsany  B.  11. 

Happy  Valley.  Dunsany  B.  73. 

Homes  of  Arras.  Dunsany  B.  97. 
House  with  Two  Stories.  Dunsany  B. 
21. 

In  an  Old  Drawing-Room.  Dunsany  B. 
89. 

In  Bethune.  Dunsany  B.  79. 

On  an  Old  Battlefield.  Dunsany  B.  39. 
Real  Thing.  Dunsany  B.  49. 

Ervine,  St.  John  G. 

Safety.  Georgian  B.  127. 


Falls,  Cyril. 

Long  Arm  of  Black  Andy.  Georgian  B. 
137. 

Findlater,  Jane  Helen. 

Pictures.  Rhys  A.  212. 

Ford,  Ford  Madox.  See  Conrad,  Jo¬ 
seph,  and  Ford,  Ford  Madox. 

Galsworthy,  John.  (1867-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Acme.  Galsworthy  C.  223. 

Blackmail.  Galsworthy  C.  125. 
Broken  Boot.  Galsworthy  C.  145. 
Conscience.  Galsworthy  C.  187. 

Feud.  Galsworthy  C.  1. 

Had  a  Horse.  Galsworthy  C.  267. 
Hedonist.  Galsworthy  C.  75. 

Late  —  299.  Galsworthy  C.  235. 

Long  Ago  Affair.  Galsworthy  C.  215. 
Man  Who  Kept  His  Form.  Galsworthy 
C.  53. 

Philanthropy.  Galsworthy  C.  207. 
Salta  Pro  Nobis.  Galsworthy  C.  199. 
Santa  Lucia.  Galsworthy  C.  105. 
Strange  Thing.  Rhys  A.  200. 

Stroke  of  Lightning,  Galsworthy  C. 
153. 

Timber.  Galsworthy  C.  89. 

Virtue.  Galsworthy  C.  173. 

Gibbon,  Perceval.  (1879-  .)  (See 

1918.) 

Connoisseur.  Rhys  A.  324. 

Goodman,  E.  M. 

Last  Lap.  Rhys  A.  386. 

Grant  Watson,  E.  L.  (See  1920.) 

Out  There.  Rhys  A.  392. 

Hardy,  Thomas.  (1840-  .)  (See  1922.) 

Three  Strangers.  Dawson.  1: 211. 
Hawkins,  Sir  Anthony  Hope.  See 
“Hope,  Anthony.” 

“Hay,  Ian.”  (John  Hay  Beith.)  (1876- 
•) 

“Liberry.”  Hay.  1. 

Hewlett,  Maurice  Henry.  (1861-1923.) 
t See  1920.) 

Ruinous  Face.  Dawson.  2:  125. 

Hogg,  James.  (1770-1835.) 

Mysterious  Bride.  Dawson.  1:49. 
“Hope,  Anthony.”  (Sir  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins.)  (1863-  .)  (See  1922.) 

House  Opposite.  Dawson.  2:  177. 
Housman,  Clemence. 

Drawn  Arrow.  Rhys  A.  348. 
Housman,  Laurence.  (1865-  .) 

Blue  Moon.  Housman  B.  13. 

Bound  Princess.  Housman  B.  53. 
Burning  Rose.  Housman  B.  82. 
Camphor-Worm.  Housman  B.  90. 
Capful  of  Moonshine.  Housman  C.  37. 
Chinese  Fairy  Tale.  Housman  C.  198. 
Cloak  of  Friendship.  Housman  A.  16. 
Crown’s  Warranty.  Housman  C.  70. 
Damien,  the  Worshipper.  Housman  A 
130. 

Feeding  of  the  Emigrants.  Housman 
C.  113. 

Fire-Eaters.  Housman  B.  53. 
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Housman,  Laurence.  ( conid .) 

Galloping  Plough.  Housman  B.  59. 
Gammelyn,  the  Dressmaker.  Housman 
C.  103. 

Gentle  Cockatrice.  Housman  C.  164. 
Green  Bird.  Housman  C.  177. 

Happy  Returns.  Housman  C.  211. 
Heart  of  the  Sea.  Housman  A.  101. 
House  of  Rimmon.  Housman  A.  111. 
How  Little  Duke  Jarl  Saved  the  Castle. 

Housman  C.  27. 

Inside-Out.  Housman  A.  182. 
Japonal.  Housman  C.  95. 

King’s  Evil.  Housman  A.  29. 

Knoonie  in  the  Sleeping  Palace.  Hous¬ 
man  B.  211. 

Little  St.  Michael.  Housman  A.  40. 
Love-Child.  Housman  A.  69. 

Lovely  Messengers.  Housman  A.  53. 
Luck  of  the  Roses.  Housman  C.  129. 
Man  Who  Killed  the  Cuckoo.  Hous¬ 
man  C.  187. 

Merciful  Drought.  Housman  A.  73. 
Moon-Flower.  Housman  B.  156. 
Moon-Stroke.  Housman  C.  153. 
Passionate  Puppets.  Housman  B.  192. 
Prince  with  the  Nine  Sorrows.  Hous¬ 
man  C.  13. 

Princess  Melilot.  Housman  B.  74. 
Rat-Catcher’s  Daughter.  Housman  B. 
97. 

Rocking-Horse  Land.  Housman  C.  83. 
Rooted  Lover.  Housman  B.  133. 

Staff  of  Life.  Housman  A.  67. 

Story  of  the  Herons.  Housman  C. 
47. 

Thirsty  Well.  Housman  B.  66. 
Traveller’s  Shoes.  Housman  B.  108. 
Tree  of  Guile.  Housman  A.  171. 
Troubling  of  the  Waters.  Housman  A. 
81. 

Truce  of  God.  Housman  A.  7. 

Way  of  the  Wind.  Housman  B.  S3. 
When  Pan  Was  Dead.  Housman  A. 
119. 

White  Birch.  Housman  C.  119. 

White  Doe.  Housman  C.  138. 

White  Ring.  Housman  B.  181. 
Wishing  Pot.  Housman  B.  21. 

Wooing  of  the  Maze.  Housman  B.  147. 
Hueffer,  Ford  Madox.  See  Conrad, 
Joseph,  and  Ford,  Ford  Madox. 
Hunt,  Violet.  (See  1923.) 

His  Widows.  Rhys  A.  413. 

Huxley,  Aldous.  (See  1922.) 

Gioconda  Smile.  Georgian  B.  144. 
Jacobs,  William  Wymark.  (1863-  .) 

(See  1920.) 

Fine  Feathers.  Rhys  A.  239. 

Jesse,  Fryniwyd  Tennyson.  (Mrs.  H. 
M.  Harwood.)  (See  1923.) 

Why  Senath  Married.  Rhys  A.  304. 

Kenney,  Rowland.  (See  1923.) 

Ace  of  Hearts  Brad.  Kenney.  201. 
Casey’s  Strike  Motto.  Kenney.  193. 
Confession.  Kenney.  59. 


Crump.  Kenney.  SI. 

Doc.  Kenney.  183. 

Drag  Horse.  Kenney.  73. 

Flame.  Kenney.  217. 

Girl  In  It.  Kenney.  129. 

Maisie.  Kenney.  157. 

Nailed.  Kenney.  101. 

Nipper  Ricky.  Kenney.  41. 

Owd  Butcher.  Kenney.  225. 

Pedlar’s  Pack.  Kenney.  235. 
Preparing  for  Passengers.  Kenney.  9. 
Shunted.  Kenney.  91. 

Talkin’.  Kenney.  171. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  (1865-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Bold  Prentice.  Kipling.  227. 

Burning  of  the  “Sarah  Sands.”  Kipling. 
185. 

Flight  of  Fact.  Kipling.  123. 

His  Gift.  Kipling.  91. 

Man  Who  Would  Be  King.  Dawson. 
2:  247. 

Parable  of  Boy  Jones.  Kipling.  203. 
Son  of  His  Father.  Kipling.  251. 
“Stalky.”  Kipling.  149. 

Unqualified  Pilot.  Kipling.  65. 

Way  that  He  Took.  Kipling.  27. 

Lawrence,  David  Herbert.  (1885-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Rex.  Dial.  37. 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc. 

Beautiful  Superstition.  Georgian  B. 
183. 

Lowry,  H.  D. 

Man  in  the  Room.  Rhys  A.  167. 
Lucas,  St.  John. 

My  Son,  My  Son.  .  .  .  Georgian  B. 
209. 

Maceail,  Denis. 

Mystery  of  the  Managing  Director. 
Georgian  B.  270. 

Mackenzie,  G.  H. 

Lion’s  Courage.  Copy.  48. 

Malloch,  George  Reston.  (1875-  .) 

Flower.  Rhys  A.  288. 

Mann,  Mary  E. 

Blue  Beads.  Rhys  A.  15. 

Masefield,  John.  (See  1921.) 

Takingof  Helen.  Masefield.  1. 
Mayne,  Ethel  Colburn.  (See  192S.) 

Turret  Room.  Rhys  A.  175. 

Moss,  Geoffrey. 

Defeat.  Moss.  209. 

“Isn’t  Life  Wonderful!”  Moss.  153. 
Lottchen  of  the  Nacht  Lokal.  Moss. 
11. 

Moi,  Je  Suis  Francais.  Moss.  107. 
Souvenir.  Moss.  43. 

Wrong  Receipt.  Moss.  69. 

Nicholb,  Robert. 

Golgotha  &  Co.  Nichols.  129. 

Sir  Perseus  and  the  Fair  Andromeda 
Nichols.  67. 

Smile  of  the  Sphinx.  Nichols.  29. 
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Quiller-Couch,  Sib  Abthuk  Thomas. 
(1863-  .)  ( See  1923.) 

Bridals  of  Ysselmonde.  Quiller.  95. 
Conspiracy  Aboard  the  “Midas.” 
Quiller.  104. 

Czarina’s  Violet.  Quiller.  40. 

Drawn  Blind.  Dawson.  2:  185. 

John  and  the  Ghosts.  Quiller.  173. 
Magic  Shadow.  Quiller.  216. 
Monkey-Flower.  Quiller.  32. 

Oeeanus.  Quiller.  223. 

Old  Aeson.  Quiller.  51. 

“Once  Aboard  the  Lugger.”  Quiller.  77. 
Our  Lady  of  Gwithian.  Quiller.  125. 
Pair  of  Hands.  Quiller.  58. 

Paupers.  Quiller.  112. 

Phoebus  on  Halzaphron.  Quiller.  133. 
Pipes  in  Arcady.  Quiller.  157. 

Psyche.  Quiller.  209. 

Roll-Call  of  the  Reef.  Quiller.  7. 
Small  People.  Quiller.  203. 

Statement  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highway¬ 
man.  Rhys  A.  141. 

Two  Householders.  Quiller.  185. 

Reid,  Annette. 

At  the  White  Gate.  Reid.  139. 
Autumn  Sunshine.  Reid.  97. 

Beacon.  Reid.  1. 

Beyond  the  Hills.  Reid.  173. 

Lena’s  Love  Story.  Reid.  79. 

Martha’s  Treasure.  Reid.  129. 

Purple  and  Fine  Linen.  Reid.  111. 
Summer  Idyll.  Reid.  37. 

War  Hero.  Reid.  159. 

William’s  Sweetheart.  Reid.  21. 
Ressich,  John. 

Absolutely.  Ressich.  129. 

By  the  Light  of  the  Moon.  Ressich.  3. 
Coroner’s  Tale.  Ressich.  71. 

Culot  Infernal.  Ressich.  159. 

How  She  Came  Home.  Ressich.  31. 

Je  m’en  Fiche.  Ressich.  49. 

Real  Thing.  Ressich.  217. 

Ring.  Ressich.  189. 

“Scots  wha  Hae.”  Ressich.  91. 
Tragedy.  Ressich.  111. 

Rhys,  Ebnest.  (1859-  .)  ( See  1922.) 

Mare  without  a  Name.  Rhys  A.  298. 
Rhys,  Grace.  (Mbs.  Ebnest  Rhys.) 
(1865-  .) 

Destiny  and  a  Dog.  Rhys  A.  156. 

Scott,  C.  A.  Dawson.  See  Dawson 
Scott,  C.  A. 

Sinclaib,  May.  ( See  1923.) 

Collector.  Rhys  A.  120. 

Finding  of  the  Absolute.  Sinclair.  329. 
Flaw  in  the  Crystal.  Sinclair.  81. 

If  the  Dead  Knew.  Sinclair.  237. 
Nature  of  the  Evidence.  Sinclair.  209. 
Token.  Sinclair.  51. 

Victim.  Sinclair.  279. 

Where  Their  Fire  is  Not  Quenched. 
Sinclair.  3. 

Somerville,  Edith  0.  E.,  and  “Ross, 
Martin.”  (Violet  Martin.) 
Whiteboys.  Rhys  A.  88. 


Stephens,  James.  (1882-  .)  (See  1921.) 
Desire.  Dial.  3. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  (1850-1894.) 
(See  1923.) 

Beach  of  Falesa.  Stevenson.  399. 
Body-Snatcher.  Stevenson.  497. 
Bottle  Imp.  Stevenson.  365. 

Isle  of  Voices.  Stevenson.  473. 
Lodging  for  the  Night.  Stevenson.  1. 

Dawson.  1:  289. 

Markheim.  Stevenson.  299. 

Merry  Men.  Stevenson.  185. 

Olalla.  Stevenson.  319. 

Pavilion  on  the  Links.  Stevenson.  111. 
Providence  and  the  Guitar.  Stevenson. 
49. 

Sire  de  Maletroit’s  Door.  Stevenson.  25. 
Thrawn  Janet.  Stevenson.  171. 
Treasure  of  Franchard.  Stevenson.  237. 
Waif  Woman.  Stevenson.  521. 

Will  o’  the  Mill.  Stevenson.  81. 
Treves,  Sib  Frederick.  (1853-1923.) 
Breaking  the  News.  Treves.  199. 

Case  of  “Heart  Failure.”  Treves.  121. 
Cure  for  Nerves.  Treves.  67. 
Elephant  Man.  Treves.  1. 

Idol  with  Hands  of  Clay.  Treves.  181. 
In  Articulo  Mortis.  Treves.  155. 

Old  Receiving  Room.  Treves.  39. 
Question  of  Hats.  Treves.  213. 
Restless  Night.  Treves.  135. 

Sea  Lover.  Treves.  111. 
Twenty-Krone  Piece.  Treves.  59. 

Two  Women.  Treves.  91. 

Watson,  E.  L.  Grant.  See  Grant  Wat¬ 
son,  E.  L. 

Webb,  Mary  G.  Meredith.  (See  1923.) 

Blessed  are  the  Meek.  Rhys  A.  444. 
Wells,  Catherine.  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells.) 
Fear.  Rhys  A.  52. 

Wells,  Herbert  George.  (1866-  .) 

(See  1920.) 

Door  in  the  Wall.  Rhys  A.  29. 

“West,  Rebecca.”  (1893-  .) 

In  a  City  that  is  now  Ploughed  Fields. 
Rhys  A.  270. 

Williams,  Orlo. 

Nature  Morte.  Georgian  B.  291. 
Wodehodse,  Pelham  Grenville. 

Purity  of  the  Turf.  Georgian  B.  322. 
Zangwill,  Israel.  (1864-  .) 

Anglicization.  Zangwill.  57. 

Bearer  of  Burdens.  Zangwill.  219. 
Converts.  Zangwill.  333. 

Elijah’s  Goblet.  Zangwill.  381. 
Hirelings.  Zangwill.  399. 

Holy  Wedlock.  Zangwill.  355. 

Jewish  Trinity.  Zangwill.  103. 
Luftmensch.  Zangwill.  255. 

Model  of  Sorrows.  Zangwill.  1. 

Red  Mark.  Zangwill.  197. 

Sabbath  Breaker.  _  Rhys  A.  9. 

Sabbath  Question  in  Sudminster.  Zang¬ 
will.  137. 

Samooborona.  Zangwill.  427. 

Tug  of  Love.  Zangwill.  281. 

Yiddish  “Hamlet.”  Zangwill.  293. 
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III.  Translations 


Bonin,  Ivan  Alexeyevitch.  (1870-  .) 

(Russian.)  (See  1983.) 

Gentleman  from  San  Francisco.  Dial. 
53. 

Hemon,  Louis.  (1880-1921.)  (French.) 
Destiny  of  Miss  Winthrop-Smith.  He¬ 
mon.  89. 

Fear.  Hemon.  130. 
He-Who-Sees-the-Gods.  Hemon.  16. 
Last  Evening.  Hemon.  45. 

Lizzie  Blakeston.  Hemon.  143. 

My  Fair  Lady.  Hemon.  1. 

Old  Woman.  Hemon.  73. 

Truth  Fair.  Hemon.  111. 

Hoffmann,  Eenst  Theodob  Wilhelm 
Amadeus.  (1776-1822.)  (See  1988.) 
(German.) 

Arthur’s  Hall.  Hoffmann.  1:322. 
Cremona  Violin.  Hoffmann.  1: 1. 
Doge  and  Dogesse.  Hoffmann.  2:  1. 
Entail.  Hoffmann.  1:216. 

Fermata.  Hoffmann.  1:32. 

Gambler’s  Luck.  Hoffmann.  2: 242. 
Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi.  Hoffmann. 
2:  149. 

Master  Johannes  Wacht.  Hoffmann. 
2:  280. 

Master  Martin  the  Cooper.  Hoffmann. 

2:  68. 

Sand-man.  Hoffmann.  1 : 168. 

Signor  Formica.  Hoffmann.  1: 59. 

Kallas,  Aino.  (Finnish.) 

Alien  Blood.  Kallas.  154. 

Bathsheba  of  Saaremaa.  Kallas.  54. 
Bernhard  Riives.  Kallas.  198. 

Death  of  Org.  Kallas.  207. 
Death-Bed  of  Kubja-Part.  Kallas.  94. 
Gerdruta  Carponai.  Kallas.  36. 

Ingel.  Kallas.  80. 

Legend  of  Young  Odele  and  the  Leper. 
Kallas.  22. 

Love  Stosy.  Kallas.  177. 

Parish  Clerk  and  the  Vicar.  Kallas. 

114. 

Rye-Field.  Kallas.  168. 

Sacrifice.  Kallas.  128. 

Smuggler.  Kallas.  139. 

Stranger.  Kallas.  189. 

Trip  to  Town.  Kallas.  100. 

Wedding.  Kallas.  69. 

White  Ship.  Kallas.  225. 

Mann,  Thomas.  (1875-  .)  (German.) 

Tristan.  Dial.  248. 

Maupassant,  Henbi  Rene  Albert 
Guy  De.  (1850-1893.)  (See  1983.) 
(French.) 

Berthe.  Maupassant  G.  214. 
Castaway.  Maupassant  G.  164. 
Christening.  Maupassant  G.  116. 

Maupassant  II.  218. 

Coco.  Maupassant  II.  81. 

Confessing.  Maupassant  H.  14. 
Confession.  Maupassant  G.  122 
Maupassant  H.  165. 


Coward.  Maupassant  H.  54. 
Drunkard.  Maupassant  H.  66. 
Farewell.  Maupassant  H.  148. 
Father.  Maupassant  H.  1. 

Father  Judas.  Maupassant  G.  140. 
For  Sale.  Maupassant  H.  192. 
Guillemot  Rock.  Maupassant  H.  122. 
Hand.  Maupassant  H.  87. 

Happiness.  Maupassant  H.  34. 
Humble  Diana.  Maupassant  H.  172. 
Indiscretion.  Maupassant  H.  226. 
Keeper.  Maupassant  G.  203. 

Little  One.  Maupassant  H.  113. 
Madman.  Maupassant  H.  236. 
Memory.  Maupassant  H.  155. 

Mister  Belhomme’s  Beast.  Maupassant 
H.  180. 

Misti.  Maupassant  G.  227. 
Mohammed  — ■  Fripouille.  Maupassant 
G.  192. 

Mother  of  Monsters.  Maupassant  G. 
132. 

Necklace.  Maupassant  H.  22. 

Old  Boniface’s  Crime.  Maupassant  G. 
235. 

Old  Man.  Maupassant  H.  43. 

Our  Friends  the  English.  Maupassant 

G.  100. 

Parricide.  Maupassant  H.  104. 
Return.  Maupassant  G.  155. 

Rodger’s  Method.  Maupassant  G.  111. 
Rose.  Maupassant  G.  243. 

Secret.  Maupassant  H.  210. 

Theodule  Sabot’s  Confession.  Maupas¬ 
sant  G.  145. 

Timbuctoo.  Maupassant  H.  129. 
Tramp.  Maupassant  H.  96. 

True  Story.  Maupassant  H.  140. 
Unknown.  Maupassant  H.  201. 
Vendetta.  Maupassant  H.  74. 

Walk.  Maupassant  G.  184. 

WLat  the  Colonel  Thought.  Maupas¬ 
sant  G.  176. 

Yvette.  Maupassant  G.  1. 

Morand,  Paul.  (1888-  .)  (See  1983.) 

(French.) 

Aurore.  Morand  B.  117. 

Clarisse.  Morand  B.  43. 

Delphine.  Morand  B.  77. 

Hungarian  Night.  Dial.  236. 

Remizov,  Aleksei.  (Russian.) 

Wliite  Heart.  Dial.  105. 

Schnitzler,  Arthur.  (1862-  .)  ( Aus¬ 

trian .) 

Greek  Dancer.  Dial.  167. 

Schwob,  Marcel.  (French.) 

Alain  the  Gentle.  Schwob.  161. 

Burke  and  Hare.  Schwob.  249. 
Captain  Kidd.  Schwob.  213. 

Cecco  Angiolieri.  Schwob.  117. 
Clodia.  Schwob.  77. 

Crates.  Schwob.  47. 

Cyril  Tourneur.  Schwob.  193. 
Empedocles.  Schwob.  25. 

Erostrat.  Schwob.  35. 
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Schwob,  Maecel.  ( conid .) 

Pra  Dolcino.  Schwob.  107. 

Gabriel  Spencer.  Schwob.  171. 
Katherine  the  Lacemaker.  Schwob.  151. 
Lucretius.  Schwob.  67. 

Major  Stede-Bonnet.  Schwob.  233. 
Nicolas  Loyseleur.  Schwob.  139. 


Paolo  Uccello.  Schwob.  129. 
Petronius.  Schwob.  87. 
Pocahontas.  Schwob.  183. 
Septima.  Schwob.  57. 

Sufrah.  Schwob.  97. 

Walter  Kennedy.  Schwob.  223. 
William  Phips.  Schwob.  203. 


MAGAZINE  AVERAGES 


OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


The  following  table  includes  the  averages  of  distinctive  stories  in  certain 
American  ’periodicals  published  from  October,  1928,  to  September,  192i, 
inclusive.  One,  two  and  three  asterisks  are  employed  to  indicate  relative 
distinction.  “Three-asterisk  stories ”  are  considered  worth  reprinting  in 
book  form.  The  list  excludes  reprints. 


Periodicals 

No.  op 
Stories 
Pub¬ 
lished 

No.  op 
Distinctive 
Stories 
Published 

Percentage 
of  Distinctive 
Stories 
Published 

* 

** 

*** 

* 

** 

*** 

Atlantic  Monthly . 

24 

22 

14 

7 

92 

58 

29 

Catholic  World . 

29 

14 

2 

0 

48 

7 

0 

Century  Magazine  .... 

32 

32 

28 

18 

100 

88 

56 

Chicago  Tribune  (Syndicate 

Service) . 

52 

13 

11 

8 

25 

21 

15 

Collier’s  Weekly . 

150 

38 

14 

7 

25 

9 

5 

Cosmopolitan . 

117 

40 

17 

7 

34 

15 

6 

Delineator . 

31 

5 

1 

0 

16 

3 

0 

Designer . 

36 

5 

2 

1 

14 

6 

3 

Dial . 

8 

8 

8 

7 

100 

100 

88 

Everybody’s  Magazine 

90 

24 

11 

6 

27 

12 

7 

Good  Housekeeping  ... 

56 

11 

7 

6 

19 

IS 

11 

Harper’s  Bazar  .  . 

29 

8 

6 

3 

28 

20 

10 

Harper’s  Magazine  ... 

39 

36 

31 

18 

92 

79 

46 

Hearst’s  International 

92 

27 

16 

10 

29 

17 

11 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 

60 

14 

5 

3 

23 

8 

5 

Metropolitan . 

81 

n 

3 

3 

14 

4 

4 

Midland . 

20 

19 

15 

10 

95 

75 

50 

New  York  Tribune  .... 

52 

13 

3 

1 

25 

6 

2 

Pictorial  Review . 

44 

26 

15 

8 

59 

34 

22 

Red  Book  Magazine  .... 

120 

20 

5 

1 

17 

4 

1 

Saturday  Evening  Post  . 

340 

42 

12 

5 

12 

3 

1 

Scribner’s  Magazine  .... 

40 

24 

15 

8 

60 

38 

20 

Stratford  Monthly  .... 

12 

9 

5 

4 

75 

42 

33 

Transatlantic  Review 

21 

21 

21 

20 

100 

100 

95 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  . 

59 

14 

5 

3 

24 

7 

5 
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The  following  tables  indicate  the  rank,  during  the  period  between  October, 
1923,  and  September,  1 921,  inclusive,  by  number  and  percentage  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  short  stories  published,  of  twenty-two  periodicals  coming  within 
the  scope  of  my  examination  which  have  published  an  average  of  15  per  cent 
or  more  of  distinctive  stories .  The  lists  exclude  reprints,  but  not  translations . 

By  Percentage 

1.  Century  Magazine  . 

2.  Transatlantic  Review 

3.  Dial  .... 

4.  Midland 

5.  Harper’s  Magazine  . 

6.  Atlantic  Monthly 

7.  Stratford  Monthly  . 

8.  Scribner’s  Magazine 

9.  Pictorial  Review 

10.  Catholic  World 

11.  Cosmopolitan  . 

12.  Hearst’s  International 

13.  Harper’s  Bazar 

14.  Everybody’s  Magazine 

15.  Collier’s  Weekly 

16.  Chicago  Tribune  (Syndii 

17.  New  York  Tribune  . 

IS.  Woman’s  Home  Compai 

19.  Ladies’  Home  Journal 

20.  Good  Housekeeping 

21.  Red  Book  Magazine 

22.  Delineator 

By  Number 


1.  Cosmopolitan . 40 

2.  Collier’s  Weekly . 38 

3.  Harper’s  Magazine . 36 

4.  Century  Magazine  .  .  I . 32 

5.  Hearst’s  International . 27 

6.  Pictorial  Review . 26 

7.  Scribner’s  Magazine . 24 

8.  Everybody’s  Magazine . 24 

9.  Atlantic  Monthly . 22 

10.  Transatlantic  Review . 21 

11.  Red  Book  Magazine . 20 

12.  Midland . 19 

13.  Catholic  World . 14 

14.  Woman’s  Home  Companion . 14 

15.  Ladies’  Home  Journal . 14 

16.  Chicago  Tribune  (Syndicate  Service) . 13 

17.  New  York  Tribune . 13 

18.  Good  Housekeeping . 11 

19.  Stratford  Monthly . 9 


ate  Service) 
on 


100% 

100% 

95% 


92% 

75% 

60% 

59% 

48% 

34% 

29% 

28% 

27% 

25% 

25% 

25% 

24% 

23% 

19% 

17% 

16% 
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20.  Dial . 8 

21.  Harper’s  Bazar . 8 

22.  Delineator . 5 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post  published  ^2  distinctive  short  stories  out  of 
340  stories,  an  average  of  12  per  cent. 

The  following  periodicals  have  published  during  the  same  period  ten  or 
more  “  two-asterisk  stories.  ”  The  list  excludes  reprints,  but  not  translations. 
Periodicals  represented  in  this  list  during  1915, 1916,  etc.,  to  1923  inclusive 
are  represented  by  the  prefixed  letters  a,  b,  etc.,  to  i  inclusive. 


1. 

abcdefghi 

Harper’sMagazine . 

.  .  31 

2. 

abcdefghi 

Century  Magazine . 

.  28 

3. 

Transatlantic  Review . 

.  21 

4. 

i 

Cosmopolitan . 

.  .  17 

5. 

i 

Hearst’s  International  .  .  .  . 

.  16 

6. 

c  f 

Midland . 

7. 

abcdef  hi 

Scribner’s  Magazine . 

.  15 

8. 

bcdefghi 

Pictorial  Review . 

.  15 

9. 

cdef  hi 

Atlantic  Monthly . 

.  14 

10. 

abcde 

Collier’s  Weekly . 

.  14 

11. 

abcdef 

Saturday  Evening  Post  .... 

.  12 

12. 

Everybody’s  Magazine  .... 

.  11 

13. 

Chicago  Tribune  (Syndicate  Service) 

.  11 

14. 

hi 

Our  World  (October  to  June) 

.  10 

The  following  periodicals  have  published  during  the  same  period  five  or 
ore  “three-asterisk  stones.”  The  list  excludes  reprints,  but  not  trausla- 


tions.  The  same  signs  are  used  as  prefixes 

as  in  the  previous  list. 

1. 

Transatlantic  Review  . 

20 

2. 

abcdefghi  Century  Magazine 

18 

3. 

abcdefghi  Harper’s  Magazine 

18 

4. 

a  ef  Midland  .... 

10 

5. 

i  Hearst’s  International  . 

10 

6. 

abcdef  hi  Scribner’s  Magazine 

8 

7. 

bcdefghi  Pictorial  Review  . 

8 

8. 

Chicago  Tribune  (Syndicate  Service) 

8 

9. 

fghi  Dial  . 

7 

10. 

cdef  hi  Atlantic  Monthly  . 

7 

11. 

i  Cosmopolitan 

7 

12. 

ab  d  Collier’s  Weekly  . 

7 

13. 

Everybody’s  Magazine 

6 

14. 

c  Good  Housekeeping 

6 

15. 

Menorah  Journal  . 

5 

16. 

abc  ef  Saturday  Evening  Post 

5 

Ties  in  the  above  lists  have  been  decided  by  taking  relative  rank  in  other 
lists  into  account , 


INDEX  OF  SHORT  STORIES  PUBLISHED 
IN  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 

OCTOBER,  1923,  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 

All  short  stories  published  in  the  following  magazines  and  newspapers  are 
indexed: 


All’s  Well  (except  September) 
American  Magazine 
American  Mercury  (except  June  to 
September) 

American-Scandinavian  Review 
Asia 

Atlantic  Monthly 
Bookman  (New  York) 

Broom 

Catholic  World 
Century 

Charm  (except  February  to  July) 
Chicago  Tribune  (Syndicate  Ser¬ 
vice) 

Collier’s  Weekly 

Cosmopolitan 

Delineator 

Designer 

Dial 

Double  Dealer 

Everybody’s  Magazine 

Folio,  1923 

Forum 

Freeman 

Good  Housekeeping 
Harper’s  Bazar 
Harper’s  Magazine 
Hearst’s  International 
Holland’s  Magazine 
Ladies’  Home  Journal 
Liberator 

Liberty  (except  May  10  to  July 

5) 


Little  Review  (except  summer 
number) 

McCall’s  Magazine  (except  April 
to  September) 

Menorah  Journal 
Metropolitan 
Midland 
Modern  Review 
Nation  (New  York) 

New  Republic 
New  York  Tribune 
North  American  Review 
Northwestern  Miller  (Anniversary 
Number) 

Our  World  (except  July  to 
September) 

Outlook  (New  York) 

Pearson’s  Magazine  (Chicago) 
(except  June) 

Phantasmus  (except  September) 

Pictorial  Review 

Red  Book  Magazine 

Reviewer 

S4N 

Saturday  Evening  Post 
Scribner’s  Magazine 
Shadowland 
Stratford  Monthly 
Sunset  Magazine 
Transatlantic  Review 
Vanity  Fair 

Woman’s  Home  Companion 
World  Tomorrow 
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Short  stories  of  distinction  only,  published  in  the  following  magazines 
during  the  same  period,  are  indexed: 


Adventure 
Ainslee’s  Magazine 
American  Boy 
American  Hebrew 
Arch 

Black  Mask 
Blue  Book  Magazine 
B’nai  B’rith  News 
Brief  Stories 
Canadian  Forum 
Columbia 

Country  Gentleman 
Hue  and  Cry 
Jewish  Tribune 
Live  Stories 
McClure’s  Magazine 
MacLean’s  Magazine 


Munsey’s  Magazine 
New  York  Evening  Post  Literary 
Review 
Open  Road 

People’s  Popular  Monthly 

Popular  Magazine 

Real  Life 

Saucy  Stories 

Sea  Stories  Magazine 

Short  Stories 

Smart  Set 

Southern  Magazine 

Wave 

Weird  Tales 
Woman’s  World 
Yoimg  Israel 


I  have  considered  many  other  magazines  without  finding  any  stories  of 
distinction.  One,  two  or  three  asterisks  are  prefixed  to  the  titles  of  stories 
to  indicate  distinction.  Three  asterisks  prefixed  to  a  title  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  story  is  listed  in  the  “Roll  of  Honor.”  Cross  references  after  an 
author’s  name  refer  to  the  last  previous  volume  of  this  series  in  which  his  or 
her  name  appeared.  (H)  after  the  name-  of  an  author  indicates  that  other 
stories  by  this  author  have  been  published  in  American  periodicals  between 
1900  and  19H,  and  that  these  stories  are  listed  in  “  The  Standard  Index 
of  Short  Stories”  by  Francis  J.  Ilannigan,  published  by  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company,  1918.  The  figures  in  parentheses  after  the  title  of  a  story 
refer  to  the  volume  and  page  number  of  the  magazine.  In  cases  where  successive 
numbers  of  a  magazine  are  not  paged  consecutively,  the  page  number  only 
is  given  in  this  index.  As  the  reader  will  have  noted,  a  few  odd  numbers 
of  periodicals  have  been  so  far  unprocurable  for  my  purpose.  I  hope  to 
report  upon  these  next  year.  Those  which  I  failed  to  obtain  in  time  for  last 
year’s  book  are  far  the  most  part  reported  upon  here. 


A 

Abbott,  Eleanor  Hallowell. 

Fordyce  Cobdrn.)  (1872- 
(, See  1923.)  (II.) 

Other  Jasper.  L.  H.  J.  March  (3.) 
“Silver  Night  —  Shining  Night  — 
Azure  —  Jet  —  and  Chrysolite.” 
L.  H.  J.  Dec.,  ’23.  (3.) 

Abdullah,  Achmed.  (Aciimed  Abdul¬ 
lah  Nadir  Khan  El-Durani  El- 
Idrissyeh.)  (“A.  A.  Nadir.”) 
(1881-  .)  ( See  1923.)  (II.) 

♦♦♦Bred  in  the  Clay.  Chic.  Trib.  Nov. 
11,  ’23. 

Catnip.  Harp.  B.  May.  (58.) 
♦One  Night.  Met.  June.  (10.) 


*Rest  Is  Silence.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23.  (72.) 
Romance.  Chic.  Trib.  Feb.  3. 
Victory.  Harp.  B.  July.  (54.) 
Abel3on,  Anna  Goldina.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦Forge  of  the  Muses.  Am.  H.  Aug 
8.  (115:  367.) 

“Adams,  Bill."  (Bertram  M.  Adams.) 
(1879-  .)  (See  1923.) 

♦Great-Grandfather  of  a  Gale.  Outl. 
(N.  Y.)  Aug.  20.  (137:  608.) 

***Hel  nsman  of  the  Harper.  Adv. 
Dec.  20,  ’23.  (58.) 

♦♦Liverpool  to  Vancouver.  Adv.  Feb. 
29.  (69.) 

♦♦♦Marea’s  Fancy  Man.  Adv.  May  30. 
(147.) 

♦♦Petrels.  Adv.  Oct.  20,  ’23.  (42.) 


I.  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 

(Mrs. 

.) 
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Adams,  Frank  R.  (1883-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

As  Good  As  New.  Cos.  March.  (59.) 
Meteor.  Cos.  Aug.  (97.) 

Things  As  They  Are.  Cos.  Dec., 
’23.  (53.) 

Toboggan.  Cos.  Jan.  (69.) 

Addis,  H.  A.  Nouheddin.  (See  1920.) 
♦Cry  from  the  Minaret.  Adv.  Oct. 
10,  ’23.  (83.) 

Aldrich,  Barbara. 

♦Blame.  Strat.  June.  (1: 211.) 
Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  (“Margaret 
Dean  Stevens.”)  (1881-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Victory  of  Connie  Lee.  Am.  Oct., 
’23.  (21.) 

When  the  Children  Grew  Up.  Am. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (45.) 

Aldrich,  Darragh.  (See  1918.) 

Buddy  Finds  a  Demonstrator.  Am. 
June.  (40.) 

Alexander,  Charles.  (See  1923.) 
Locked  Cabin.  Sun.  Jan.  (24.) 
Slow  Fire.  Col.  Aug.  30.  (8.) 

Soil  Mates.  Sun.  April.  (17.) 

Two  on  a  Raft.  Col.  July.  12. 
(13.) 

Alexander,  Elizabeth.  (1894-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

Ties.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  13.  (22.) 
♦Tyrant-Woman.  S.  E.  P.  June.  28. 
(12.) 

“Alexander,  Sandra.”  (Mildred 
Alexander  Lewis.)  (1888-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦Visit.  Harp.  M.  April.  (148: 572.) 
Allen,  James  Lane.  (1849-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (3.) 

♦♦♦Violet.  Harp.  M.  June.  (149: 41.) 
Alteuus,  Henry. 

Dowry  of  Normande.  Shadow.  Oct., 
’23.  (35.) 

Anderson,  Frederick  Irvtng.  (1877- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (3.) 

Dead  End.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  29,  ’23. 
(12-) 

Jorgensen  Plates.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  11, 

’22.  (12.) 

Peacock.  S.  E.  P.  March  ’22.  (8.) 
Social  Destitute.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  20 
(12.) 

Van  Duersen  Haze.  S.  E.  P.  Jan. 
19.  (22.) 

Anderson,  Sherwood.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Caught.  A.  Merc.  Feb.  (1:  165.) 
Anderson,  William  Ashley.  (1890— 
.)  (See  1923.)  ( II .) 

To  the  Bold!  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  9.  (18.) 
Andrews,  Clarence  Edward.  (1883— 

♦Love  in  the  Flea  Market.  Atl.  June. 
(133:  753.) 

Andrews,  Mary  Raymond  Shipman. 
(See  1923.)  (3.) 

♦Noblesse  Oblige.  L.  H.  J.  Oct.,  23. 

(10.) 


Angell,  Padline  K. 

Calla  Lily.  L.  H.  J.  May.  (22.) 
Anonymous. 

Voice  of  Authority.  Cath.  W.  Aug 
(119:  645.) 

Arbdckle,  Mary.  (See  1921.) 

♦Fly  Paper.  R.  L.  April.  (13.) 
♦♦Mirage.  Mid.  Sept.  (10:335.) 
Armstrong,  Harold  Hdnter.  (“Henry 
G.  Aikman.”)  (1884-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Something  About  Bermuda.  Col. 
July.  26.  (6.) 

Talk  About  Uncertainty.  Col. 
March.  8.  (3.) 

Asch,  Nathan.  (1902-  .) 

♦♦♦Mark  Krantz.  Tr.  Aug.  (2:  144.) 
Ashfield,  Frederick  Reeves 

♦♦Blue  Virgin.  S.  S.  April.  (107.) 
Aspinwall,  Marguerite.  (See  1921.) 
Rocket’s  Red  Glare.  Hoi.  May. 
(20.) 

Atherton,  Gertrude  Franklin.  (1857- 
.)  (See  1916.) 

Modern  Primitives.  G.  H.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(12.) 

Austin,  John. 

Wife  of  Midas.  Del.  Feb.  (7.) 
Avery,  Stephen  Morehouse.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦Ghosts  That  Go  with  Glory.  L.  H.  J. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (10.) 

Half  of  the  Moon.  G.  H.  Sept.  (70.) 
It  Isn’t  Done.  Piet.  R.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(24.) 

Last  Hurdle.  McCall.  Nov.,  ’23. 

(7.) 

Monster.  L.  H.  J.  March.  (13.) 
Pink  Dice-Box.  L.  H.  J.  Apr.  (20.) 
Wolf  Clothes.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  27. 
(12.) 

B 

Babcock,  Bernie.  (1868-  .) 

Abe  Lincoln’s  First  Circus.  McCall. 
Feb.  (7.) 

Babcock,  Edwina  Stanton.  (See  1923.) 

(H.) 

Ruined  Hortons.  Harp.  M.  March. 
(148:  487.) 

Bachmann,  Robert.  (See  1922.)  (TI.) 

Raised  a  Romeo.  Am.  July.  (42.) 
Bacon,  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 
(1876-  .)  (See  1923.)  ( H .) 

Different  Country.  S.  E.  P.  June. 
7.  (10.) 

Foot  of  the  Leisure  Class.  Red  Bk. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (77.) 

Latch-Key.  W.  H.  C.  Nov.,  ’23. 

(18.) 

Oh,  This  Is  Scandalous!  L.  H.  J. 
May.  (8.) 

Traveler’s  Joy.  S.  E.  P.  April.  12. 

(12.) 

Bailey,  Irene  Temple.  (See  1923.) 

(3.) 

Buccaneer.  W.  H.  C.  Jan.  (8.) 
Holly  Hedge.  Des.  Nov.,  ’23.  (12.) 
Hundredth  Sheep.  Des.  Jan.  (6.) 
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Bailey,  Irene  Temple.  ( contd .) 

Three  Who  Stole  at  Christmas  Time. 

G.  H.  Dec.,  ’23.  (18.) 

Tranquil  Beasts.  McCall.  Dec.,  ’23. 

.(10.) 

Vicky  Plays  the  Game.  Des.  March. 

(5.) 

Bailey,  Ledyard  M.  (See  1923.) 

Oh,  These  Menl  W.  H.  C.  Aug. 

(22.) 

Sight  Unseen.  W.  H.  C  .  April.  (14.) 
Bailey,  Temple.  See  Bailey,  Irene 

Balmer,  Edwin.  (1883-  .)  ( See 

m3.)  (H.) 

Song  in  the  Dark.  Am.  March.  (20.) 
Balmer,  Edwin  (1883-  .)  and  Mar- 

key,  Gene.  (See  1922.)  (See  also 
Balmer,  Edwin.) 

Cash  Bail.  Des.  1  tine.  (10.) 
Eye-Witnesses.  Des.  May.  (8.) 
Night  Call.  Des.  Feb.  (10.) 
Protection.  Des.  April.  (8.) 

Sweet  Job.  Des.  March.  (10.) 
Verdict.  Des.  July.  (14.) 
Banning,  Margaret  Culkin.  (See  1923.) 
Beauty  Contest.  L.  H.  J.  March. 
(14.) 

Double  and  Re-Double.  McCall. 
Feb.  (13.) 

First  Case.  L.  H.  J.  June.  (14.) 

Half  Price.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (94.) 

Her  Husband’s  Family.  W.  H.  C. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (5.) 

Joy  of  Battle.  Red  Bk.  June.  (46.) 
Pity’s  Other  Kin.  Red  Bk.  Jan. 
(48.) 

Rich  White  Trash.  Red  Bk.  April. 
(36.) 

Victuals  and  Drink.  Red.  Bk.  Nov., 
’23.  (44.) 

Bari,  Valeska. 

Fellow  Citizens.  Atl.  June.  (133: 
806.) 

Barker,  Elsa.  (See  1923.) 

Apartment  4D.  Ev.  Aug.  (29.) 
♦♦♦Ticket  to  Brooklyn.  Harp.  M.  Feb. 
(148:  378.) 

Barnard,  Leslie  Gordon.  ( See  1922.) 
♦House  that  Would  Not  Awake.  Mun. 
June.  (82: 41.) 

Barnes,  Djona.  (1892-  .)  (See  1921.) 

♦♦♦Aller  et  Retour.  Tr.  April.  (169.) 
Barrett,  Harold  James 

♦Nettle.  Mid.  Oct.,  ’23.  (9: 167.) 
Barry,  Jerome  B. 

♦Little  Queer.  Colum.  Nov.,  ’23. 

(8.) 

Barrymore,  Ethel  (1879-  .),  and 

Wallace,  Davis. 

“Li’l  Girl  in  Lotta  Trouble.”  McCall. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (6.) 

Bartlett,  Frederic  Orin.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Castles  in  Maine.  Harp.  B.  Jan. 
.(78.) 

Circle.  S.  E.  P.  May  10.  (12.) 
Distance.  Chic.  Trib.  June.  8. 


Girl  Who  Stayed  Late.  G.  H.  Sept. 
(38.) 

Tillinghast  Preferred.  G.  H.  June. 

(82.) 

Trap.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  19.  (15.) 
Barton,  Brdce.  (1886-  .)  ( See 

1922.) 

Just  a  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 
W.  H.  C.  Nov.,  ’23.  (16.) 

Beach,  Rex  Ellingwood.  (1877-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Cool  Waters.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23.  (28.) 
Goose  Woman.  Hear.  Sept.  (10.) 
Beatty,  Bessie.  (1886-  .)  (Seel923.) 

Part-Time  Marriage.  G.  H.  July. 
(80.) 

Women  Are  Different.  Red  Bk. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (72.) 

Beaumont,  Gerald.  (See  1923.) 

Dixie.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (62.) 
Drawing  Card.  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (34.) 
Faint  Heart  and  Fair  Lady.  Red  Bk. 
May.  (51.) 

Flower  of  Napoli.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(47.) 

IIot-Dog  Special.  Red  Bk.  April. 
(56.) 

Jack  o’  Clubs.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’23. 

(49.) 

Kennedy  Kerchief.  Red  Bk.  Nov., 
’23.  (33.) 

Money  Rider.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (53.) 
Oh',  Don’t  You  Remember?  Red  Bk. 
Jan.  (69.) 

Opals  of  Allah.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(51;) 

Sporting  Venus.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(58.) 

Troupers.  Red  Bk.  July.  (52.) 
Bechdolt,  Frederick  Ritchie.  (1874- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Brazos.  Cos.  Aug.  (93.) 

For  the  Sake  of  Business.  Red  Bk. 

March.  (85.)  >sj] 

Sheriff  Jack  Flood.  Cos.  April.  (71.) 
Beede,  Ivan.  (1896-  .) 

♦♦♦Prairie  Summer  Morning.  Tr.  July. 

(2:  21.) 

Beer,  Thomas.  (1889-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Dolceda.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (10.) 
Ethical  Dative.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 
(8.) 

♦Golden  Calves.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  20. 

.  (32.) 

Six  Islanders.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6,  ’23. 

(23.) 

Bellamy,  Francis  Rufus.  (1886-  .) 

(See  1922.) 

Coincidence.  Ly.  July  26.  (50.) 

Benet,  Stephen  Vincent.  (1898-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Dishface.  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (57.) 

Girl  Who  Walked  Home.  Met.  July. 
(34.) 

♦♦♦Thicker  Than  Water.  Cox.  May. 
.(77.) 

Tiger  Smiles.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23.  (86.) 
Uriah’s  Son.  Red  Bk.  May.  (81.) 
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Bebcovici,  Konrad.  (1882-  .)  ( See 

19S3.) 

♦♦Apple  Tree.  G.  H.  Dec.,  ’23.  (56.) 
♦♦♦Drought.  G.  H.  April.  (45.) 

♦♦Exile.  Chic.  Trib.  Oct.  28,  ’23. 
♦♦♦Man  Who  Had  To  Beat  His  Mother. 
Hear.  Sept.  (75.) 

♦♦♦Merchants.  Cen.  April.  (107:810.) 
♦♦♦Mill  on  the  River.  G.  H.  June.  (52.) 
♦♦♦Mothers.  Des.  May.  (6.) 
♦♦♦Swallows.  G.  H.  Feb.  (46.) 
♦♦♦Wolves.  G.  H.  Oct.,  ’23.  (28.) 
Beuick,  Marshall  D.  (See  1923  under 
Benick.) 

♦Voltages.  S4N.  Feb.  (21.) 
Blackmar,  Beatrice. 

Man  Who  Knew  Women.  Piet.  R. 
Feb.  (14.) 

Sic  Transit  Gloria.  L.  H.  J.  Nov., 
’23.  (8.) 

Blethen,  Alden  Joseph.  (1870-  .) 

(B.) 

Uncle  Rody.  Sun.  Dec.,  ’23.  (23.) 
Blodgett,  Ruth  Robinson. 

♦Curve  of  Adventure.  Scr.  Sept. 
(76:  300.) 

Tent  Poles.  Scr.  Jan.  (75:  54.) 
Boogheb,  Susan  Meriwether.  (See 
19  22  ) 

***Fear.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  23.  (3.) 

Booth,  Alice.  (See  1922.) 

Mother  and  the  Girls.  G.  H.  May 
(82) 

Boyd,  Thomas. 

♦Rintintin.  Scr.  April.  (75: 369.) 
**“ Sound  Adjutant’s  Call!”  Scr.  July. 
(76:  32.) 

♦♦Unadorned.  Scr.  May.  (75: 495.) 
Boyle,  Jack.  (See  1922.) 

Hunger  Song.  Ly.  Aug.  9.  (40.) 
Brace,  Blanche.  ( See  1921.) 

Prince  and  the  Pawnshop.  L.  H.  J. 
Oct.,  ’£3.  (24.) 

Brackett,  Charles.  (1892-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Domestic  Relations.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
10,  ’23.  (8.) 

Fat  of  the  Land.  S.  E.  P.  July  12. 

(6.) 

Interlocutory.  S.  E.  P.  March  15. 
(16.) 

Brand,  Max.  (See  1920.) 

Bulldog.  Col.  Feb.  23.  (10.) 

Breitman,  Grigory. 

♦Officer  Mendel.  J.  T.  Aug.  1.  (16.) 
Bbetherton,  Vivien  R.  (See  1923.) 
Distant  Fields.  McCall.  March. 
(22.) 

Briggs,  Ellis  O. 

Conqueror’s  Ruby.  Col.  Aug.  9. 
(5.) 

Brooks,  George  S.  (See  1923.) 

Smile  and  Lie.  Scr.  Aug.  (76:  200.) 
Brooks,  George  S.  (See  1923),  and 
Clune,  Henry  W.  (See  also 
Brooks,  George  S.) 

Fastest  Man  in  the  World.  Col.  Sept. 
13.  (12.) 


Brooks,  Jonathan.  (See  1923.) 

Bug  Grabs  One  for  Sister.  Col.  Feb. 
9.  (12.) 

Chins  of  the  Fathers.  Col.  May  3. 
(14.)  . 

Everything  Plus.  Col.  Aug.  30. 
(15.) . 

Eyes  Right.  Hear.  Nov.,  ’23.  (70.) 
Fairways  and  Foul.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(95.) 

Jocko  Jones  and  the  Major  Profits. 

Col.  March  1.  (13.) 

Lady-Fussin’  Blues.  Col.  July  26. 
(10.) 

Off  the  Top  Shelf.  Col.  April  19. 
(5.) 

One  Bad  Turn.  Col.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 

(10.) 

Relocating  Brown.  Col.  June  7. 
(5.) 

Brown,  Alice.  (1857-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(B.) 

♦♦♦Girl  in  the  Tree.  Harp.  M.  Aug 
(149:  289.) 

Brown,  Bernice.  (1890-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

At  Caesar’s  Garden  Party.  L.  H.  J. 
Sept.  (22.) 

Beautiful  and  Dumb.  L.  H.  J.  June. 

(6.) 

Freda  Waldensen.  L.  H.  J.  Feb. 
(16.) 

Funny  Face.  L.  H.  J.  Aug.  (16.) 
Making  a  Man  of  Him.  L.  H.  J. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (16.) 

Second  Rater.  Col.  Nov.  3,  23. 

(10.) 

Brown,  Beth. 

♦Red  Velvet.  S.  S.  May.  (105.) 
Brown,  Katharine  Holland.  (See 
1923.)  (B.) 

Adam  Never  Tried  It.  W.  H.  C. 
Sept.  (17.)  T  „  „  , 

♦Wisdom  of  Silence.  W.  H.  C.  April. 
(25.) 

Brown,  Royal.  (See  1923.) 

And  They  Call  That  Love.  Hear. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (64.) 

Belinda  Buccaneers  a  Barn.  Hear. 

June.  (32.)  , 

Guess  Again!  Hear.  May.  (56.) 
Hard  As  Nails.  Cos.  Nov.,  23. 
(49.) 

Hat  of  Destiny  —  $1.98.  L.  H.  J. 
March.  (18.) 

Last  of  His  Line.  L.  H.  J.  May. 
(16.) 

Love  (With  Incidental  Music).  Hear. 

Sept.  (58.)  ,  ,  „ 

Love  (With  Revised  Rules).  Cos. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (69.) 

Miss  D’Artagnan.  Hear.  Aug. 

(34  ) 

Not  That  Sort  of  Girl.  Des.  Oct. 
’23.  (8.) 

No.  8009  —  Alias  Cinderella.  Des. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (8.) 

Out  of  the  Fog.  Cos,  April,  (87.) 
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’23. 

•) 

Met. 


(103: 
-  .) 
May. 

(34.) 

Nov., 


Met. 


(Margaret  C. 
.  Cath.  W.  Feb. 
(1886-  .)  ( See 


Brown,  Royal.  ( contd .) 

Priscilla  Is  Put  In  Her  Place.  L.  H.  J, 
Aug.  (12.) 

Worse  Than  Malaria.  Ly.  Aug.  16. 
(14.) 

Brown,  Slater.  (See  1983.) 

Hesperides.  Broom.  Nov., 

(5:  193.) 

Browne,  Lewis  Allen.  (1876- 
Yes  —  We  Have  No  Trousers! 

April.  (25.) 

Bryner,  Edna  Clare.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦♦Story  Ordered.  Cen.  June. 

204.) 

Buck,  Oscar  MacMillan.  (1885— 

(See  1922.) 

♦“Mata  Is  Beautiful!”  Asia. 

(24:  394.) 

Buckham,  Waldo  B. 

So  This  Is  Love!  Met.  Sept. 
Buranelli,  Prosper.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦Bright  Snowflakes.  Harp.  M. 

’23.  (147: 727.) 

Burhans,  Viola.  (See  1916.) 

“Now,  I  Leave  It  To  You!” 

Sept.  (42.) 

“Bdrke,  Cicely.” 

Moloney.) 

Winged  Victory. 

(118:  587.) 

Bdrke,  Morgan. 

1923  ) 

♦♦♦Champlin.  Blue  Bk.  Aug.  (20.) 
Burnet,  Dana.  (1888-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Dream.  L.  H.  J.  Jan.  (16) 
Inferiority  Complex.  Col.  Jan.  26. 
(3.) 

Interlude.  Charm.  June.  (14.) 
Morality  Pageant.  Red  Bk.  April. 
(66.) 

Mouse.  Col.  April  19.  (10.) 

Pirate  Blood.  S.  E.  P.  April  5.  (8.) 
There’s  No  Such  Thing  As  Luck. 
S  E.  P.  July  19.  (8.) 

♦♦♦Tower.  Harp.  B.  Oct,,  ’23.  (80.) 
Bort,  Katharine  Newlin.  (1882-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Hare  and  Hounds.  Cos.  Jan.  (SO.) 
Mask.  Cos.  March.  (89.) 
Triggerfinger.  Cos.  June.  (89.) 
Voice  of  the  Pack.  Des.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(12.) 

Burt,  Maxwell  Struthers.  (1882- 
.)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Force  of  Habit.  Harp.  B.  Jan.  (48.) 
Pepper’s  Ghost.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(86.) 

Bdrtis,  Thomson.  (See  1923.) 

Atlas.  Ev.  March.  (121.) 

Butler,  Ellis  Parker.  (1869-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (77.) 

Behind  Legs  of  the  ’Orse.  Del.  Oct., 
’23.  (5.) 

Canary.  W.  H.  C.  July.  (21.) 
♦Finding  Mr.  Wing.  Del.  Feb.  (5.) 
Green  Paint.  S.  E.  P.  July  19.  (14.) 
Mighty  Tight  Money.  W.  II.  C. 
March.  (15.) 


Miltod  Election  W.  H.  C.  Nov., 
’23.  (5.) 

Tomorrow’s  Dawn.  Des.  July.  (12.) 
“Byrne,  Donn.”  (Bryan  Oswald 
Donn-Byhne.)  (1888-  .)  ( See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Evil  Men  Do.  Met.  Aug.  (14.) 
Her  Last  Chance.  Met.  Nov.,  ’23.  (22.) 
♦Sister  Act.  Met.  Sept.  (16.) 

♦Story  Against  Women.  Col.  Dec.  8, 
’23.  (5.) 

Wife  of  No  Importance.  Met.  July. 

(6.) 


C 

Cain,  Charles.  (See  1923.) 

♦Done.  Liar.  Aug.  (7.) 

♦♦Late  October.  Mid.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(9:  217.) 

Caldwell,  Evantha. 

♦High  Road  to  Heb’m.  Hoi.  Oct ,  ’23. 

(11.) 

Calloway,  Artemus  S. 

Hissing  Terror.  Ev.  Jan.  (32.) 
King’s  Coat.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (174.) 
Shrieking  Silence.  Ev.  June.  (179.) 
Tawny  Death.  Ev.  April  (59.) 
Camer@n,  Anne.  (See  1917.) 

“For  You  a  Rose  in  Portland  Grows.” 

S.  E.  P.  Sept.  5.  (14.) 

Wesley  Sees  the  World.  S.  E.  P. 
July  19.  (20.) 

Campbell,  Evelyn.  (See  1922.) 

Empty  Hearts.  Met.  Sept.  (11.) 
Carlisle,  H.  Grace. 

♦Juliette.  H.  C.  Aug.  2.  (7.) 

Carr,  Donald. 

Bad  Blood.  Sun.  May.  (5.) 
Glorious  Flop.  Sun.  Feb.  (12.) 
♦Old  Horses.  Sun.  Jan.  (14.) 
Carrington,  Elaine  Sterne.  (1894- 
.)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦All  Things  Considered.  Harp.  M. 
June.  (149:  10.) 

♦Smoke.  Piet.  R.  May.  (16.) 
Carroll,  Dudley.  (1890-  .) 

♦♦♦Goat  Hill.  Phan.  July-Aug.  (1:  239.) 
Carson,  Sam. 

Daughter  of  the  Stars.  Ev.  Sept. 
(124.) 

For  Sake  of  a  Lady.  Ev.  Feb.  (S6.) 
Fourth  Big  Brother.  Ev.  Mar.  (134.) 
Getaway  Horse.  Ev.  Aug.  (117.) 
Saving  Danny  Deever.  Ev.  July. 
(39.) 

Weather  Clear,  Track  Fast.  Ev. 
April.  (80.) 

Caruthers,  William. 

What  Killed  Brush  Flat.  Col.  May 
31.  (10.) 

Carver,  George.  (1888-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦Immolation.  Strat.  May.  (1:  179.) 
Cary,  Lucian.  (1886-  .)  (See  1923 ) 

Atalanta  in  Connecticut.  S.  E.  P. 
May  3.  (18.) 

Girl  Who  Wasn’t  Clever.  W.  H.  C. 
March.  (9.) 
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Cary,  Lucian.  ( contd .) 

Graceful  Scamp.  Col.  Aug.  9.  (13.) 
Marriage  in  New  York.  Col.  Aug. 
30.  (11.) 

On  the  Verge  of  Being  Wicked.  Col. 
July  19.  (15.) 

Story  of  George.  Chic.  Trib.  Nov. 
25,  ’23. 

Casey,  Jack.  ( See  1923.) 

Johnny  Finds  a  Champion.  Am. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (55.) 

Castle,  Everett  Rhodes.  (See  1923.) 
Cloves  and  Nutmeg.  Red  Bk.  Dec., 
’23.  (33.) 

Greenback  Luck.  Am.  April.  (22.) 
High  Pressure.  Red.  Bk.  Feb.  (39.) 
It’s  a  Wise  Wife  That  Knows  Her 
Husband.  Am.  Feb.  (22.) 

Play  Must  Go  On.  Red.  Bk.  Nov., 
*23.  (49.) 

Trial  By  Smoke.  Am.  May.  (48.) 
Two  Honest  Men  and  a  Thief.  S.  E. 
P.  April  19.  (30.) 

Cawthobn,  Joseph. 

♦Mary.  Piet.  R.  Sept.  (8.) 
Chambeelain,  Geobge  Agnew.  (1879— 
.)  (See  1923.) 

Counterfeit  Shoddy.  S.  E.  P.  March 
29.  (10.) 

Melons  of  Persia.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6. 

(20.) 

Out  of  Pony  Peonage.  S.  E.  P.  March 
1.  .  (3.) 

Trebizond.  S.  E.  P.  July  19.  (16.) 
Up  From  Heaven.  S.  E.  P.  March  15. 
(10.) 

Viper  of  the  West  Side.  S.  E.  P. 
May  17.  (30.) 

With  Malice  Toward  None.  .  S.  E.  P. 
April  12.  (18.) 

Chester,  George  Randolph.  (1869- 
1924.)  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

Angel  Child.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  3,  ’23. 

(12.) 

Below  Lay  Hollywood.  S.  E.  P.  May 
10.  (13.) 

Fish  Eat  Fish.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  13,  ’23. 

(8.) 

Seven  Garments.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 
(5.) 

Slump.  S.  E.  P.  March  8.  (16.) 

Them  Papers.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  2.  (12.) 
Yes  Man  Said  No.  S.  E.  P.  April  19. 
(9.) 

Child,  Richard  Washburn.  (1881-  ) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Good  for  One  Ride.  Chic.  Trib. 

Feb.  10.  i 

Here’s  How!  Hear.  Feb.  (32.) 

His  Last  Hour.  S.  E.  P.  March  8. 

(10.) 

Humdrummer.  Col.  Nov.  17,  23. 

(5.) 

Not  in  the  Testimony.  Chic.  Trib. 
Sept.  14. 

♦Other  Woman  Piet.  R.  Sept.  (14.) 

Radio  Version.  Col.  March  29.  (5.) 

Reward.  Piet.  R.  July.  (14.) 


Clark,  Charles  Badger.  (1883-  ) 

(See  1923.)  '' 

Great-Grandma  Girl.  Scr.  Dec  ’23 
(74: 689.)  ” 

Guiding  Star.  Sun.  Dec.,  ’23.  (40  ) 
Clark,  Emily.  (See  1923.) 

♦Raveled  Sleeve.  Rev.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(4:  45.) 

Shade  of  Distinction.  Rev.  Jan. 
(4:  133.) 

Clark,  Valma.  (See  1923.) 

Bountiful  Heart.  Hoi.  Dec.,  ’23. 

(11.) 

♦♦♦Crumbs.  Hoi.  June.  (7.) 

Man  of  Wit.  Hoi.  Feb.  (12.) 

♦Red  Louis  Heels.  Ain.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(64.) 

Cline,  Leonard  Lanson.  (See  1922.) 

*** White  Pig  Comes  to  Ribas.  S.  S. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (83.) 

Close,  Upton. 

♦Fox  Lady.  0.  W.  May.  (38.) 
Cloud,  Virginia  Woodward.  (See  1919.) 
(E.) 

Little  Things.  Hoi.  Oct.,  ’23.  (12.) 
White  Elephant.  Hoi.  March. 
(24.) 

Clune,  Henry  W.  See  Brooks,  George 
S„  and  Clune,  Henry  W. 

Coates,  Harold  Wilson. 

Hundred  Dollar  House.  Met.  Jan. 
(26.) 

Cobb,  Irvin  Shrewsbury.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (E.) 

♦♦♦Boy  WTio  W’as  Porn  to  be  Hanged. 


Cos.  Feb. 

♦Crown  Prince 
June.  (48.) 

♦Day  with  a 
Cos.  April. 

♦Entertainment 
Cos.  May. 

♦Exit  Master 

Butterfly.  Cos.  Sept. 

**Goin’  on  Fourteen.  Cos. 

(18.) 

♦♦Kind  of  a  Feeling.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(24.) 

♦Letter  to  a  Relative.  G.  H. 

’23.  (10.) 

♦♦Little  Short  Pantsleroy.  Cos. 

(80.) 

♦Prisoner  of  Chill  On.  Cos. 

(24.) 


(46.) 

in  Banishment.  Cos. 

Reformed  Character. 
(50.) 

for  Man  and  Beast. 
(54.) 

Grub,  Enter  Mister 
(82.) 

Dec.,  ’23. 


Nov., 

July. 

Jan. 


♦Silent  Partner.  Cos.  Oct.,  ’23.  (26.) 
♦♦Surprised  Party.  Cos.  Aug.  (70.) 
♦Young  Treasure-Seekers.  Cos.  March 
(52.) 

Coblentz,  Stanton  A. 

♦Death  of  a  Continent.  Pear.  (Am.) 
Feb.-Mareh.  (48.) 

Cohen,  Bella.  (“Bella  Neyo.”)  (1899- 
.)  (See  1922.) 

♦Bennie,  My  Boy!  Met.  June.  (36.) 
♦♦♦Half  a  Dream.  Men.  J.  Aug. -Sept. 
(10:  373.) 

♦♦♦She  Who  Laughed  Last.  Free.  Dec. 
26,  ’23.  (8:372.) 
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Cohen,  Octavos  Rot.  (1891-  .)  ( See 

1923.) 

Bass  Ingratitude.  S.  E.  P.  March  1. 
(18.) 

Berth  of  Hope.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  12.  (12.) 
Double  Double.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  27. 
(14.) 

Epic  Cure.  S.  E.  P.  July  26.  (20.) 
Every  Little  Movie.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  30. 
(6.) 

Far  Better  Than  Worse.  S.  E.  P 
Jan.  27,  ’23.  (12.) 

His  Children’s  Father.  Chic.  Trib. 
Dec.  30,  ’23. 

Lady  Fare.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  9  (14.) 
Late  Lamented.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17, 
’23.  (16.) 

Plain  Black  on  White.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
13,  ’23.  (24.) 

Pound  of  Cure.  Red.  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23. 


(46.) 

Question  Mark.  Col.  Feb.  ’23.  (5.) 
Ride  ’Em  and  Weep.  S.  E.  P.  Feb. 

23.  (16.) 

Shadow  Light.  G.  H.  May,  (26.) 
Transportation  Only.  S.  E.  P.  May 

24.  (16.) 

Traveling  Suspenses.  S.  E.  P.  March 
22.  (16.) 

Trunk  and  Disorderly.  S.  E.  P.  June 

7.  (22.) 

2  Birds  of  a  Featherweight.  Hear. 
Aug.  (68.) 

Wild  and  Woolly  Vest.  S.  E.  P.  Dec. 

8,  ’23.  (16.) 

Colcord,  Lincoln  Ross  (1883-  .) 

( See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Leak.  Sea.  June.  (67.) 

Collins,  Chahles.  ( See  1922.) 

Antiflapper.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  11,  ’22. 
(14.) 

One  of  Our  Daughters.  Ly.  Aug.  SO. 
(9.) 

Comfort,  Will  Levington.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1923.)  ( H .) 

Soledad  Steve.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  26.  (12.) 
♦Striding  Shadow.  Asia.  Aug.  (24: 
609.) 

Condon,  Frank.  (See  1923.)  (II.) 

Bugs.  Ly.  Aug.  30.  (18.) 

Mental  Hazards.  S.  E.  P.  July  12. 
(18.) 

Speed  But  No  Control.  S.  E.  P 
June  21.  _  (14.) 

Strangers  in  Golfornia.  Red  Bk 
Feb.  (48.) 

Unlaid  Eggs.  Ly.  Aug.  2.  (8.) 

Wolf  Is  a  Wolf.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  1.,  ’23. 
(16.) 

Connell,  Richard.  (1893-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦All  Wrong.  For.  Sept.  (72: 390.) 
Big  Lord  Fauntleroy.  S.  E.  P.  Aug. 
16.  (10.) 

Fanatics  and  Fans.  Ly.  Aug.  9.  (26.) 
Golden  Bum.  Ev.  March.  (31.) 
Great  American  Game.  S.  E.  P.  Aug. 
2.  (12.) 


Heart  of  a  Sloganeer.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
27,  ’23.  (26.) 

♦Hero  of  the  Devil’s  Kitchen.  S.  E.  P. 
May  3.  (17.) 

Isles  of  Romance.  S.  E.  P.  April  12 
(14.) 

Mr.  Pottle  and  Poetry.  Chic.  Trib. 
June  1. 

Most  Dangerous  Game.  Col.  Jan.  19. 
(5.) 

Only  Three  Hundred  Dollars.  S.  E.  P. 
March  29.  (12.) 

♦♦Pieces  of  Silver.  Cen.  Sept.  (108: 
603.) 

Wronging  of  Edwin  Dell.  Harp.  B. 
May.  (77.) 

Connolly,  James  Brendon.  (1868-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Captain  Foy’s  Polar  Bear.  Sea. 
Sept.  (130.) 

♦Leary  o’  the  Ligonier.  Sea.  June. 
(103.) 

♦Old  Ocean  and  the  Mornin’  Glory. 

Hear.  Dec.,  ’23.  (72.) 

♦Richard  Chucks  His  Job.  Hear. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (30.) 

Richard  Tries  the  Absent  Treatment. 
Hear.  Nov.,  ’23.  (16.) 

Considine,  John  L. 

Rock  That  Was  Rejected.  Sun.  Aug. 
(24.) 

Converse,  Blair 

♦Black  Furrows.  Mid.  April.  (10 
161.) 

Cooper,  Courtney  Ryley.  (1886-  .) 

(See  1923.)  _  (H.) 

Best  of  Enemies.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(73.) 

Black-Browed  Villain.  Red  Bk.  May. 

(86.) 

Boom  for  Bainbridge.  Red  Bk.  Aug. 
(78.) 

Dognaped.  Red  Bk.  July.  (88.) 
First  Assistant  Burglar.  Red  Bk. 
Sept.  (90.) 

His  Majesty  the  Shrimp.  Red  Bk. 
April.  (75.) 

Honor  of  the  Shrimp.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(94.) 

Leopard’s  Claw.  Red  Bk.  Jan.  (74.) 
No  Place  Like  Home.  Red  Bk. 

March.  (52.) 

Nosey.  Del.  July.  (5.) 

Voices  of  the  Sea.  Red  Bk.  Feb. 
(81.) 

Corey,  Herbert. 

Miss  and  Hit.  Col.  Dec.  29,  ’23. 
(3.) 

Poltergeist  on  Sundance.  Col.  April 
26.  (5.) 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Sundance.  Col. 
March  22.  (10.) 

Corstvet,  Emma. 

♦Man  with  One  Hand.  Lib.  Dec.  ’23 

(20.) 

Cox,  Preston  G. 

Budd  &  Bluhm  Try  Oil.  Sun.  Oct., 
’23.  (94.) 
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“Cbabb,  Arthur.”  (See  1923.) 

Adversity.  Sun.  Dec.,  ’23.  (5.) 

When  the  Day’s  Work  is  Done.  Hoi. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (16.) 

Crabbe,  Bertha  Helen.  (1887-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

***Dog-Catcher.  Mid.  Nov.,  ’23.  (9: 
207.) 

Cram,  Mildred  R.  (1889-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Face  that  Launched  a  Thousand 
Quips.  Harp.  B.  Sept.  (95.) 
***Two  Voices.  Chic.  Trib.  July  6. 
Cranston,  Claudia.  (See  1919.) 

Her  Second  Husband.  G.  H.  Oct., 
’23.  (72.) 

Crookston,  H.  N. 

♦♦Clay.  Mid.  March.  (10:  140.) 
Cross,  Ruth.  (See  1918.) 

Mary  ’Lizabeth’s  Folks.  S.  E.  P. 
99  ’99  (19  \ 

Crowell,  Chester  T.  (1888-  .)  (17.) 

♦Four  Smith  Girls.  Piet.  R.  Sept. 

(12.) 

♦♦♦Margaret  Blake.  Cen.  Feb.  (107: 
490.) 

♦♦Stoic.  Cen.  May.  (108:  92.) 

*They  Always  Stick.  N.  Rep.  Aug.  27. 
(40:  386.) 

Cunningham,  Eugene. 

Jungle-Thing.  Ev.  Jan.  (103.) 
♦Scar.  Adv.  Nov.  10,  ’23.  (50.) 

Curtis,  Marguerite.  (See  1923.) 

Doll.  Des.  Sept.  (5.) 

Girl  at  Meronay’s.  Des.  April 
(14.) 

Curtiss,  Philip  Everett.  (1885-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

“Calm  Yourself,  Sweetheart!  Os¬ 
wald’s  Here!”  Am.  Nov., ’23.  (40.) 
Cuewood,  James  Oliver.  (1878-  .) 

{See  1923.)  ( H .) 

Broken  Man.  Cos.  Dec.,  ’23.  (58.) 

Darkest  Hour.  Cos.  Jan.  (88.) 
Gentleman  of  Courage.  Cos.  Oct., 
’23.  (48.) 

Great  Snow.  Cos.  Feb.  (84.) 

Man  Four-Square.  Cos.  March.  (72.) 
When  the  Gray  Geese  Race.  Cos. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (84.) 

D 

Dale,  Virginia.  (See  1923.) 

Fifty.  Red  Bk.  July.  (71.) 

Dana,  Francis.  (1866-  .)  ( H .) 

Mammon  and  the  Man.  S.  E.  P. 
March  15.  (22.) 

Dargan,  Olive  Tilford. 

*Ewie:  Somewhat  Married.  Alt. 

April.  (133:  503.) 

*Sam.  Atl.  Jan.  (133:  60.) 

Davies,  Oma  Almona.  (See  1920.) 

Bumbums  in  Boxes.  S.  E.  P.  March 
15.  (26.) 

Ducks  and  Decoy  Ducks.  S.  E.  P. 

Dec.  29,  ’23.  (10.) 

Feed  and  Chicken  Feed.  S.  E.  P. 
Oct.  20,  ’23.  (10.) 


Ring  with  Rubies  At.  S.  E.  P.  May 

10.  (10.) 

Such  a  Red  Rose.  S.  E.  P.  June  28. 
(18.) 

Davis,  Aaron. 

Beauvais  Lining.  S.  E.  P.  July  26. 
(33.) 

Doctor  Syntax  and  the  Passion 
Flower.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  27.  (44.) 

Dolphin  Finial.  S.  E.  P.  April  5. 
(26.) 

54.40  or  Phyfe.  S.  E.  P.  March  15. 
(18.) 

Mr.  Pepys  Profiteth  Matilda.  S.  E.  P. 
June  28.  (39.) 

Titherton  Chintz.  S.  E.  P.  May  10. 
(28.) 

Well  from  Perugia.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  1, 
’23.  (12.) 

Davis,  Elmer  Holmes.  (1890-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

Beef  for  the  Lions.  Col.  June  14. 

(12.) 

Home  Is  Where  the  Heart  Is.  Col. 
July  12.  (10.) 

Davis,  Frederick. 

Too  Mean  for  Anything.  Col.  March 
15.  (13.) 

Dat,  Clarence.  (See  1922.)  (//.) 

Mr.  Enderby  on  the  Face  of  the 
Waters.  W.  H.  C.  June.  (22.) 
Dean,  William  Harper.  (See  1923.) 
Paradise  Poacher.  L.  H.  J.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(24.) 

♦Zukoff  Fits  a  Key.  Adv.  Oct.  30,  ’23. 
(52.) 

De  Bra,  Lemuel  L.  See  Hughes,  James 
P.,  and  De  Bra,  Lemuel  L. 
Delano,  Edith  Barnard.  (See  1923.) 
{“H”  under  Barnard  and  Del¬ 
ano.) 

♦♦♦Gold  Hands.  G.  H.  March.  (12.) 
♦His  Wonders  to  Perform.  L.  H.  J. 
June.  (22.) 

♦House  Across  the  Road.  L.  H.  J 
Jan.  (3.) 

Influence  of  Woman.  Hoi.  Nov.,  ’23. 

(11.) 

Is  There  a  Manger  Here?  L.  H.  J. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (26.) 

♦Jewels.  W.  W.  Sept.  (9.) 

♦Lovely  Voices.  G.  H.  Aug.  (24.) 
♦♦When  the  Bog’s  Red.  L.  H.  J.  Nov. 
’23.  (20.) 

De  Leon,  Walter.  (See  1923.) 

Boob.  Hear.  July.  (18.) 

Lyrics  for  Molly.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6, 
’23.  (40.) 

Dell,  Floyd.  (1887-  .)  (See  1916.) 

_(3.) 

♦Gifts  of  the  Fourth  Goddess.  Cen. 

Oct.,  ’23.  (106:  834.) 

♦Kitten  and  the  Masterpiece.  Cen. 
Feb.  (107:  579.) 

♦♦♦Phantom  Adventure.  Cen.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(107:  220.) 

De  Nio,  Joslah.  (1890-  .) 

♦♦♦Two  Men.  Free.  Jan.  30.  (8:495.) 
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Denison,  Merrill. 

♦♦Weather  Breeder.  Harp.  M.  Aug. 
(149:  311.) 

Dent,  Guy  H.  B. 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning.  Chic. 
Trib.  April.  20. 

Burning  Pilgrimage.  Chic.  Trib. 
Jan.  6. 

Last  Hunt.  Chic.  Trib.  Jan.  27. 
Passing  of  the  Hurricane.  Chic.  Trib. 
March  9. 

Terrible  Lord  of  the  Wilderness. 

Chic.  Trib.  March  30. 

Treachery  Most  Foul.  Chic.  Trib. 
Feb.  17. 

Derieux,  Samuel  A.  (1881-1922.)  ( See 
1923.) 

*Wild  Bill  McCorkle.  Am.  Aug.  (31.) 
Detzer,  Karl  W.  (See  1983.) 

Mademoiselle  Meddlesome.  Ev.  Aug. 

(22.) 

Dickenson,  May  Freud. 

Red  Sweater.  McCall.  Dec.,  ’23. 

(20.) 

Dickson,  Harris.  (1868-  .)  (See 

1983.)  (II.) 

Complicity  of  the  Ape.  South.  July. 
(16.) 

Devil  Dog.  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (68.) 
Man’s  Love  and  Woman’s.  Col. 

March  15.  (10.) 

Proof.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23.  (85.) 
Surprise  Gobbler.  Ev.  June.  (33.) 
Dickson,  W.  Lee. 

Big  and  Little  Casino.  Col.  Feb.  16. 

(8.) 

On  to  Bhamo.  Ser.  Feb.  (75:  201.) 
Divine,  Charles.  (1889-  .)  (See 

1983.) 

Breakfast  Ankles.  Col.  June  7.  (12.) 
Diana  of  the  Milk  Bottle.  Ly.  July 
26.  (7.) 

Her  Night  to  Howl.  Col.  Aug.  2. 

(10.) 

Lover  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea.  Col. 
Feb.  23.  (12.) 

Man  Without  a  Country  Club.  Col. 
July  5.  (3.) 

Post  Mortems.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (91.) 
Dobie,  Charles  Caldwell.  (1881-  .) 

(See  1983.) 

♦♦♦Cracked  Teapot.  Harp.  M.  Jan. 
(148:  174.) 

♦♦♦Dancing-Girl  from  Pieng-an.  Cen. 
Jan.  (107: 332.) 

♦♦♦Horse  and  Horse.  Harp.  M.  July. 
(149:  174.) 

Dodd,  Lee  Wilson.  (1879-  .)  (See 

1988.)  {II.) 

♦♦♦Deadly  Parallel.  Cen.  March.  (107: 
769.) 

Dodoe,  Henry  Irvinq.  (1861-  .) 

(See  1981.)  (II.) 

What  Woman?  Met.  June.  (29.) 
Dold,  Douglas  M. 

Kalambo.  Col.  Aug.  23.  (12.) 

Dos  Passos,  John  Roderigo.  (1896-  .) 

♦♦♦July.  Tr.  Aug.  (2:  154.) 


Douglas,  Marjory  Stoneman. 

At  Home  on  the  Marcel  Waves. 
S.  E.  P.  June  14.  (12.) 

Dounce,  Harry  Esty.  (See  1983.) 

Gentleman’s  Game.  Col.  Sept.  20. 
(9.) 

Julian.  Col.  Feb.  2.  (3.) 

King  of  the  Castle.  Col.  Nov.  3,  ’23. 


(7.) 

Sclioolmarm  You  Know.  Col.  May 
17.  (10.) 

Drago,  Harry  Sinclair.  (See  1988.) 
Romance  of  an  Indian  Guide.  Met. 
March.  (10.) 

Drake,  Carlos  C.  (1900-  .)  (See 

1923  ) 

♦♦♦Last  Drive.  Tr.  July.  (2: 60.) 
♦♦♦Surcease.  Tr.  March.  (31.) 
Dreher,  Carl.  (See  1982.) 

Retrieval.  Scr.  Feb.  (75:  182.) 
Dreiser,  Theodore.  (1871-  .)  (See 

1983.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Fulfilment.  Hoi.  Feb.  (7.) 
♦Jealousy.  Harp.  B.  Aug.  (84.) 
Duganne,  Phyllis.  (See  1923.) 

Edward  and  the  Glass  Slipper. 

S.  E.  P.  May  10.  (24.) 

Eleanora  Musgrave’s  Husband.  Harp. 
B.  Nov.,  *23.  (82.) 


First  Divorce  Is  the  Hardest.  Harp. 

B.  Oct.,  ’23.  (90.) 

Fulfilment.  L.  H.  J.  July..  (16.) 
Healthy,  Wealthy  —  and  Wise.  Cos. 
Jan.  (47.) 

Or  Leave  ’Em  Alone.  Chic.  Trib. 
Aug.  17. 

Sally  Is  Called.  Cos.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(43.) 

Traditions.  Des.  July.  (10.) 
Durboraw,  Charles  L. 

“Awful  Storming  Fire.”  Broom. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (5:  218.) 

Dutton,  Louise  Elizabeth.  (Mrs. 
Parker  Fillmore.)  (See  1923.) 
(H.) 

East  of  Third.  G.  H.  Feb.  (28.) 
Elephant’s  Child.  G.  H.  April.  (30.) 
Golden  Eyes.  G.  H.  Aug.  (68.) 
Jasmine  Flower.  G.  H.  March.  (40.) 
Pastures  New.  G.  H.  June.  (36.) 
Supper  for  Six.  G.  H.  May.  (38.) 
Thousand  Nights.  G.  H.  July.  (30.) 
Dwight,  Harry  Griswold.  (1875-  .) 

(See  1918.)  (H.) 

♦Bald  Spot.  Sun.  Sept.  (14.) 

Dyer,  Walter  Alden.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (H.) 

Literary  Family.  Hoi.  May.  (18.) 
Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog.  Del.  June. 


E 

Eastman,  Rebecca  Lane  Hooper 
(1377-  .)  (See  1923.)  (II.)  ' 

Covers  for  Twenty,  Alphonse!  Piet 
R.  Dec.,  ’23.  (18.) 

Oldest  Boarder.  Harp.  M.  Jan 
(148: 199.) 
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Eaton,  Walter  Prichard.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Grand  Passion.  Red  Bk.  July.  (84.) 
Ten  Dollars  a  Hole  for  the  Heathen. 

S.  E.  P.  Oet.  27,  ’23.  (18.) 

Woman’s  Place  Is  the  Home  Green. 

Red  Bk.  May.  (42.) 

Women  Are  So  Silly.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(90.) 

Edholm,  Charlton  Lawrence.  (1879- 
.)  {See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦Rotten  Board.  Cen.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(107:  99.) 

She  Laughed  In  His  Face.  Met. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (29.) 

♦White  Slippers.  McC.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(83.) 

Edson,  Charles  Leboy  {See  1922),  and 
Wilkins,  Benjamin  Ogden. 

**And  This  Is  Fate.  Sau.  St.  Dec.  1, 
’23.  (51.) 

Edwards,  Harry  Stillwell.  (1855- 
.)  {See  1915.)  (B.) 

♦♦♦Blue  Hen’s  Chicken.  Scr.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(74:  458.) 

Egan,  Cyril  B. 

Late  Arrivals.  W.  H.  C.  June.  (16.) 
Ellerbe,  Alma  Martin  Estabrook 
(1871-  .),  and  Ellerbe,  Paul 

Lee.  (See  1922.)  (“H”  under 

Ellerbe,  Paul  Lee.) 

Mrs.  Judge  of  Jackrabbit.  W.  H.  C. 
June.  (27.) 

♦♦♦New  Chance.  Phan.  July-Aug. 

(1:  195.) 

Sam  Pavitt,  Hero.  W.  H.  C.  Jan. 
(5.) 

Ellerbe,  Paul  Lee.  (See  1922  under 
Ellerbe,  Alma  and  Paul.)  (H.) 
** Judge.  Piet.  R.  Oet.,  ’23.  (22.) 
Emery,  Steuart  M. 

It’s  Whatever  You  Want  To  Make  It. 

Col.  April  19.  (13.). 

Merrilee  Tells  the  World.  Red  Bk. 
June.  (76.) 

♦Old  Marquis  Makes  His  Bow.  Hoi. 
Sept.  (7.) 

Pink  and  White  Elephant.  Charm. 
Aug.  (’ll.) 

Emmett,  Elizabeth. 

Lavender  and  Lipstick.  Hoi.  Jan. 
(18.) 

Erickson,  Lois  Johnson. 

“Gran’pap.  ”  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  27. 
(137:  633.) 

Erskine,  Laurie  York. 

♦After  School.  Am.  B.  July.  (3.) 
Evans,  Ida  May.  (See  1923.)  (B.) 

And  a  Shoestring.  Red  Bk.  May. 
(93.) 

Easy  Come,  Easy  Go.  S.  E.  P.  Feb. 
23.  (24.) 

Fifth  Estate.  Hear.  June.  (39.) 

Jazz  Jessalyns.  Red  Bk.  Oet.,  ’23. 

(66.) 

Land  Gods.  S.  E.  P.  April  26.  (26.) 
Let  Nature  Take  Her  Course.  Hear. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (89.) 


Natalie  Comes  Through.  Red  Bk. 
July.  (66.) 

On  the  Hip.  Red  Bk.  Jan.  (77.) 
Evarts,  Hal  G.  (1887-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Spruce  Jungles.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17, 
’23.  (8.) 

Evebman,  Paul.  ( See  1923.) 

Black  Horse,  Race  Horse.  Hoi. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (22.) 

♦JoyforMimi.  Phan.  June.  (1:96.) 
F 

K  A  HITT  I  PfTT  P 

Ghost  that  Walked.  Hoi.  March.  (22.) 
Fagin,  H.  Bryllion.  (See  1922.) 

Blue  Beads.  Strat.  July.  (2: 71.) 
Faragoh,  Francis  Edwards.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦♦Motherhood.  Folio. 

Faris,  Phoebe  O’Neall. 

♦♦God-Horses.  Ev.  July.  (73.) 
Fenberg,  Bertha. 

♦Die  Ganze  Welt  ist  Eine  Stadt.  Lib. 
Jan.  (26.) 

♦Hard  Times.  Lib.  Feb.  (27.) 

♦Test  of  Beauty.  Lib.  Apr.  (11.) 
Febber,  Edna.  (1887-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(B.) 

♦Consider  the  Lilies.  Cos.  Jan.  (18.) 
♦Holiday.  Cos.  June.  (32.) 

♦Our  Very  Best  People.  Cos.  March. 
(30.) 

♦That’s  Marriage.  J.  T.  Aug.  1.  (7.) 
Field,  Leslie. 

♦Brought  to  Earth.  Book.  (N.  Y.) 
Feb.  (58: 615.) 

Finan,  Charles  H. 

Leave  It  to  Mother.  Ly.  Sept.  20. 

(11.) 

Finger,  Charles  J.  (1871-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Adventures  of  Andrew  Lang.  Cen. 
July.  (108: 311.) 

♦♦Ned  Kelly  and  Company.  A.  W. 
Feb  (7.) 

♦♦♦Where  the  Foam  Flies.  Cen.  Oct., 
’23.  (106:  894.) 

Finletter,  Gretchen  Damrosch. 

My  First  Year.  W.  H.  C.  Jan.  (30.) 
Fisher,  Jacob. 

♦Delilah.  Arch.  May.  (2:  115.) 
Fisher,  Philip  M.,  Jr.  (See  1923.) 

Admiral’s  Uniform.  Sun.  May.  (17.) 
Fitzgerald,  Francis  Scott  Key.  (1896- 
.)  ( See  1923.) 

Diamond  Dick  and  the  First  Law  of 
Woman.  Hear.  April.  (59.) 
Gretchen’s  Forty  Winks.  S.  E.  P. 
March  15.  (14.) 

♦John  Jackson’s  Arcady.  S.  E.  P. 
July  26.  (8.) 

Third  Casket.  S.  E.  P.  May  31.  (8.) 
♦Unspeakable  Egg.  S.  E.  P.  July  12. 
(12.) 

Flandrau,  Grace  Hodgson.  (See  1923.) 
Billboards  and  Buttercups.  Hear. 
Dee  ’23  (40  1 

Fleming,  Boyd.  (See  1922.) 

Girl  He  Didn’t  Hate.  Hoi.  Jan.  (11.) 
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Folsom,  Elizabeth  Ibons.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦For  the  Sake  of  the  Woman.  Red  Bk. 
Aug.  (82.) 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere.  McCall. 
Feb.  (10.) 

Foote,  John  Taintob.  (1881—  .) 

(See  1923.)  (3.) 

Choice  of  Vehicles.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  22, 
’23.  (5.) 

Fobd,  Sewell.  (1868—  .)  (See  1923.) 

(3.) 

♦Amos  Tries  It  Tudor.  Cos.  Jan. 
(35.) 

♦As  Per  Rusty  Gillan.  S.  E.  P.  May 
3.  (8.) 

♦Mary,  Mary,  Not  So  Unwary.  S.  E. 

P.  Sept.  27.  (37.) 

♦Peggy  Shows  Her  Fast  One.  Cos. 
Feb.  (69.) 

♦Rusty  and  the  Clinging  Vine.  S.  E. 
P.  June  21.  (12.) 

♦Rusty  Meets  a  Tricky  One.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  13.  (16.) 

♦Rusty  Skids  a  Bit.  S.  E.  P.  May  24. 
(24.) 

♦Rusty  Spreads  the  Light.  S.  E.  P. 
Aug.  16.  (12.) 

♦Shaking  Doris  Off  the  Bough.  Cos. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (39.) 

♦That  Smith  Girl.  S.  E.  P.  April  5. 
(24.) 

Fobman,  Henry  James.  (1879-  .) 

( See  1918.) 

Man  Who  Lived  His  Life  Over.  Met. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (14.) 

Fobtune,  Mabqabet  Emmanuel.  (See 
1921.) 

Tragedy.  Sun.  June.  (42.) 

Foster,  Habry  L.  (See  1921.) 

Jungle  God.  Met.  Aug.  (22.) 

Fosteb,  Maximilian.  (1872-  .)  (Sea 

1923.)  (3.) 

Wes'tern  Stuff.  S.  E.  P.  June  21. 

120.) 

Fox,  Paul  Hervey.  (See  1921.) 

♦Staff.  N.  M.  (53). 

Francies,  Louise  Graham. 

What  Every  Woman  Must  Learn. 
Met.  Nov.,  ’23.  (18.) 

Franken,  Rose  L. 

With  Wash.  Met.  March.  (14.) 
Fbaseb,  William  Alexander.  (1859- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Intelligentzia.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  10,  ’23. 

(20.) 

Freedman,  David.  (1898-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦Mendel  Marantz  Rests.  Piet.  R. 
May.  (20.) 

♦♦Mendel  Marantz  Returns.  Piet.  R. 
July.  (26.) 

♦♦Milton’s  Malady.  Piet.  R.  June. 

(24.) 

Frost,  Meigs  O. 

General  and  His  Sweetie.  Col.  Aug. 
16.  (5.) 

Mirror  of  Courage.  Col.  June  28.  (5.) 


Fuller,  Henby  Blake.  (1857-  .) 

(See  1916.)  (3.) 

♦Errol’s  Voice.  Cen.  Aug.  (108: 527.) 
Fullerton,  Hugh  Stewabt.  (See  1921). 
(3.) 

With  the  Joker  Wild.  Ly.  Sept.  13. 
(37.) 

G 

Gaer,  Yossef. 

♦Between  Minha  and  Ma’ariv.  Men. 

J.  Aug.-Sept.  (10:  350.) 
♦Fire-Brigade.  Men.  J.  Aug.-Sept. 
(10:  354.) 

Gaither,  Rice.  (See  1921.) 

Phantom  Taxi.  McCall.  Jan.  (18.) 
Gale,  Zona.  (1874-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(3.) 

♦♦♦Biography  of  Blade.  Cen.  July 
(108:  291.) 

To  Springvale  for  Christmas.  Del. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (2.) 

Galloway,  Colman. 

Elsie  Goes  to  Marcel’s.  Met.  July. 
(42.) 

Gatlin,  Dana.  (See  1923.)  (3.) 

House  of  Fearings.  Chic.  Trib.  April. 
27. 

Judy’s  Punch.  S.  E,  P.  May  17.  (8.) 
Prydes  Never  Sell.  S.  E.  P.  July  26 
(12.) 

Geddes,  Virgil. 

♦Tonya.  Mod.  R.  Oct.,  ’23.  (1:  140.) 
Gelzer,  Jay.  (See  1923.) 

Lonely  Women.  G.  H.  Feb.  (62.) 
Gilbert,  Kenneth.  (See  1923.) 

Courage  of  Kenau.  Sun.  Feb.  (17.) 
Curse  of  Storm  King.  Sun.  June. 
(17.) 

Death  Angel.  Sun.  Nov.,  ’23.  (9.) 
Devil  of  Sprunce  Glooms.  Sun.  July. 
(24.) 

Heart  of  the  Herdmaster.  Sun.  April. 
(14.) 


.Loyalty  oi  l.utra.  bun.  March.  (27.) 
Strength  of  Iskwao.  Sun.  Aug.  (35.) 
Valor  of  Minniskum.  Sun.  Dec..  ’23 
(14.) 

Glass,  Montague  Marsden.  (1877-  1 

(See  1923.)  (3.) 

♦Blood  Is  Redder  than  Water.  Hear. 
Aug.  (42.) 

♦It’s  Never  Too  Late.  Hear.  Feb.  (42.) 
♦They  Will  Do  It.  Hear.  June.  (50.) 
♦You  Can’t  Fool  the  Camera.  Hear. 
March.  (30.) 

Glenn,  Isa  Ubqchabt.  (Mbs.  S.  J. 
Bayard  Schindel.)  ( See  1923.) 
♦Brick  Meets  the  Bad  Angel.  Piet.  R. 
Feb.  (20.) 

♦♦♦Shuttle.  Scr.  Jan.  (75: 97.) 

Gold,  Michael.  (See  1922.) 

♦Death  of  a  Negro.  Lib.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(20.) 

Goldman,  Raymond  Leslie.  (See  1922.) 
Battling  Bunyan  Ceases  To  Be  Funnv. 

S.  E.  P.  March  15.  (30.) 

Hero  of  Puerto  del  Rey.  Sun.  Nov., 
23.  (5.) 
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Gould,  Frances  L. 

♦Marcus  Maddern:  Misanthrope.  Scr. 
Mar.  (75: 327.) 

Ghaeve,  Oscar.  (1885-  .)  (See  1928.) 

(H.)_ 

Part-Time  Wife.  Hear.  Aug.  (55.) 
Graham,  Dorothy. 

♦Road  to  Tours.  Cath.  W.  Sept. 
(119:  732.) 

Green,  Paul. 

♦♦Devil’s  Instrument.  Atl.  July.  (134: 
81.) 

Greene,  Frederick  Stuart.  (1870-  .) 

(See  1917.) 

Coming  Back.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  20,  ’23. 
(36.) 

Greenwald,  Tupper.  (1902-  .) 

♦♦♦Corputt.  Mid.  Oct.,  ’23.  (9: 177.) 
“Greet,  Carlotta.”  (See  1923.) 

♦Happy  Birthday!  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(97.) 

Gromer,  Belle  Burns. 

Gentleman  of  the  Underworld.  Cos. 
Sept.  (64.) 

♦♦Woman  Who  Tried  to  Dodge  Life. 
Cos.  Aug.  (37.) 

Gwynne,  Bertha  Lowry.  (See  1921.) 
Out  of  the  Wilderness.  Col.  June  14. 


Haardt,  Sara.  (1898-  .) 

♦♦♦Miss  Rebecca.  Rev.  July.  (4:276.) 
Hagedorn,  Hermann.  (1882-  .)  (See 

1922. ) 

Pete  Halliday’s  Housekeeper.  Outl. 
(N.  Y.)  July  30.  (137:  512.) 

Hale,  Agnes  Burke.  (See  1923.) 

Daniel  and  the  Lioness.  S.  E.  P.  Jan. 
12.  (5.) 

Queen  Maker.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  30.  (13.) 
Wedded  But  Not  One.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  6.  (18.) 

Hall,  Amanda  Benjamin.  (Mrs.  Brow¬ 
nell.)  (1890-  .)  (See  1923.) 

♦Complex.  S.  S.  Oct.,  ’23.  (69.) 

Hall,  Austin. 

Unto  the  Children.  Ev.  Jan.  (49.) 
“Hall,  Hol worthy.”  (Harold  Ever¬ 
ett  Porter  )  (1887-  .)  (See 

1923. )  (H.) 

Bawby  Ephalunt.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  13, 
’23.  (14.)  Jan.  5.  (5.) 

Bawby  Ephalunt,  Financier.  S.  E.  P. 
Aug.  2.  (9.) 

Bawby  Ephalunt,  Publicist.  S.  E.  P. 
L  April  26.  (10.) 

Butterfield’s  Run.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  23 
(10.) 

Commencement.  S.  E.  P.  March  29. 
(8.)  .  . 
Disentangler.  S.  E.  P.  April  19.  (22.) 
Globe-Trotters.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6. 
(12.) 

Icing  on  the  Cake.  Des.  Aug.  (5.) 
McSquish.  S.  E.  P.  May  17.  (14.) 
Hall,  Leonard. 

♦We,  the  People.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(103.) 


Hall,  Wilbur  Jay.  (See  1923.) 

Single  Standard.  Sun.  Jan.  (28.) 
Society  Columns.  Sun.  Oct., ’23.  (20.) 
Storm.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’23.  (86.) 
Very  Special  Policeman.  W.  H.  C. 
Feb.  (26.) 

Hallet,  Richard  Matthews.  (1887- 
.)  (See  1921.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Gulf  Stream.  S.  E.  P.  April  5.  (16.) 
♦Streak  of  the  Mule.  S.  E.  P.  May  3. 
(24.) 

Hamilton,  Gladys. 

When  the  Other  Man  Called.  Met. 
March.  (46.) 

Hamilton,  H.  M.  (See  1923.) 

Straw  Boss.  Ly.  Aug.  23.  (40.) 
Hammond,  Clarence  Bray. 

♦♦In  the  Service  of  Art.  Harp.  M.  Oct., 
’23.  (147:  604.) 

Hammond,  Helen. 

Man  Who  Forgave.  Pear.  (Am.) 
Nov.,  ’23.  (45.) 

Thieves  Are  Thieves.  Pear.  (Am.) 
Dec.,  ’23-Jan.,  ’24.  (21.) 

Harris,  Corra  May  White.  (1869-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (B.) 

Bonneted  Hornets.  L.  H.  J.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(18.) 

Harris,  Kennett.  (See  1923.)  (B.) 

Affluent  Corvinus.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  30. 

(8). 

Bobby  Bursts  His  Bonds.  S.  E.  P. 
April  26.  (42.) 

Class  of  One.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  13,  ’23. 

(6.) 

Foolish,  We  Flies!  S.  E.  P.  May  3. 
(42.) 

Noisy  Boy.  S.  E.  P.  May  17.  (22.) 
Not  as  the  Poet  Says.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
3,  ’23.  (40.) 

Vernal  Malady.  S.  E.  P.  June  21, 
(38.) 

Harris,  Robert  J.  (1887-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Red  Beard.  Mid.  Feb.  (10:  65.) 
♦♦♦Two  Walls.  Mid.  April  (10:  177.) 
Hart,  Frances  Noyes.  (1890-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦Valley  of  Ajalon.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(27.) 

Hartley,  Roland  English.  (1889-  .) 

♦♦Battleground.  Mid.  Nov.,  ’23.  (9: 
189.) 

♦♦♦Late  Joseph  West.  Mid.  June-Aug. 
(10:  260.) 

Hasbrouck,  Louise  Seymour.  (1883— 

..) 

Non-Fixer.  W.  H.  C.  Jan.  (22.) 
Hayum,  L.  H. 

♦Nell’s  Dead.  Br.  St.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(9:  267.) 

Hedgcock,  Geraldine. 

♦♦Leontine  Legend.  Piet.  R.  July.  (12.) 
Hellman,  Sam.  (See  1923.) 

Bout  with  Abouts.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  SO. 

(10.) 

Bunk  and  Bunker.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6, 
’23.  (10.) 
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Hellman,  Sam.  ( contd .) 

Come  and  Trip  Us.  S.  E.  P.  July  26. 
(10.) 

Double-Ringer.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  26. 
(10.) 

Generally  Speaking.  S.  E.  P.  April 
26.  (14.) 

Here  Comes  the  Bribe.  S.  E.  P.  April 
5.  (10.) 

Hon.  Dink  O’Day.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  16. 

d°.) 

I  Am  a  Pirate.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8.  23. 

(10.) 

Knight  for  O’Day.  S.  E.  P.  May  31. 
(18.) 

Magoofus  Glass.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  5. 

(10.) 

Pennyworth  Himself.  S.  E.  P.  Sept. 

20.  (10.) 

Punk  Pungs.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  3,  ’23. 
(3.) 

Slide,  Brains,  Slide!  S.  E.  P.  July  5. 
(16.) 

Hemingway,  Ernest. 

♦♦♦One  Night  Last  Summer.  Tr.  April. 
(230.) 

Henke,  Mary.  ( See  1928.) 

Day’s  Work.  Ev.  May.  (110.) 
Henrikson,  Carl  I.  ( See  1922.) 

♦Fishing  in  Boytime.  Peop.  June. 

C<?) 

Hepburn,  Elizabeth  Newport.  (See 
1922.)  (3.) 

Mad  Money.  Ev.  Aug.  (9.) 
Hehgesheimer,  Joseph.  (1880-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (3.) 

Brass  Tacks.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  15,  ’23. 

(11.) 

♦China.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  24,  ’23.  (8.) 
♦Glass.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6,  1923.  (8.) 
♦♦♦Old  Bolly.  Rev.  Oct..  ’23.  (4:  9.) 
♦♦Pewter.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  12.  (10.) 
♦Silver.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  15,  ’23.  (14.) 
♦♦Tailor.  Rev.  July.  (4: 251.) 
Herrick,  Elizabeth.  (See  1922.)  (3.) 

Made  in  Heaven.  Cos.  Sept.  (89.) 
Herrick,  Gertrude.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Fog.  Mod.  R.  Oct.,  ’23.  (1:160.) 

♦Goats.  Mod.  R.  July.  (2: 29.) 
♦♦♦Shrines.  W.  Tom.  March.  (7: 89.) 
Herron,  Stella  Wynne.  (See  1916.) 
(3.) 

♦♦Exiles  of  Corinto.  Harp.  M.  Nov., 
’23.  (147: 750.) 

Hervey,  Harry.  (1900-  .) 

♦♦♦Young  Men  Go  Down.  Nat.  (N.  Y.) 

Jan.  80.  (118:  112.) 

Hess,  Leonard  L. 

♦♦♦Lesser  Gift.  Phan.  June.  (1:  173.) 
Hicks,  F.  H. 

ABC’s  of  P’s  and  Q’s.  Ev.  May.  (22.) 
Forty  Drops.  Ev.  April.  (49.) 
Hillis,  Richard  Dwight.  (See  1921.) 
“Opera  Lady.”  W.  H.  C.  Sept.  (22.) 
Upstairs.  S.  E.  P.  April  5.  (20.) 
Hillman,  Gordon  Malherbe. 

♦Li  Po  Comes  to  New  York.  Ev. 
Aug.  (177.) 


Holbrook,  Weabe.  (1896-  .)  (See 

1920.) 

♦Casanova  Shanty.  S.  S.  May.  (81.) 
♦♦♦Jumper.  Strat.  April.  (7:  6.) 

♦♦Many  Happy  Returns.  S.  S.  Feb. 

(101.) 

Holding,  Elisabeth  Sanxay.  (1889— 
_  .)  (See  1923.) 

Keeping  the  Boy  at  Home.  W.  H.  C. 
'  Dec.,  ’23.  (19.) 

♦♦♦Miss  Flotsam  and  Mr.  Jetsam.  Dial. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (75:  447.) 

Toads  and  Diamonds.  Chic.  Trib. 
Sept.  7. 

Ye  Gods  and  Little  Fishes.  Am. 
Aug.  (44.) 

Holland,  Rupert  Sargent.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1920.)  (H.) 

Captain’s  Lady.  Hoi.  June.  (24.) 
Holloway,  Elizabeth. 

♦Chalk-Marks  on  the  Gate.  W.  H.  C. 
Jan.  (14.) 

She  Never  Understood.  Met.  Aug. 
(38.) 

Holt,  Henry  P.  (See  1921.)  ( 3 .) 

Gambler.  Ly.  July  26.  (29.) 

Son  of  Jezebel.  Red  Bk.  July.  (93.) 
Hopper,  James  Marie.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (3.) 

Call.  Des.  Aug.  (14.) 

♦Cry.  Des.  April.  (5.) 

Flip  of  the  Hand.  Col.  March  22. 
(13.) 

♦Gertie  McCray.  Col.  April  12.  (5.) 
♦Knut  Hansen.  Col.  Dec.  22,  ’23. 
(3.) 

♦Little  Fish.  W.  H.  C.  May.  (12.) 
♦Murders  and  Calories.  S.  E.  P.  July 
19.  (15.) 

♦Photograph.  Col.  Oct.  13,  ’23.  (3.) 
Phrase  and  a  Fire.  Col.  Sept.  27. 
(10.) 

Two  Who  Dared.  W.  H.  C.  Sept. 
(9.) 

Vacation  of  Phyllis.  Col.  May  10. 

(8.) 

Hornady,  John  Randolph. 

Black  Magic.  Met.  May.  (14.) 

Box  of  Black  Smoke.  Met.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(55.) 

Hovey,  Priscilla.  (See  1923.) 

Birthright  and  the  Pottage.  Hoi. 
Sept.  (16.) 

Separate  Vacations.  Am.  Aug.  (38.) 
“Howard,  Charity.” 

Wanted:  A  Place  to  Pray.  Cath.  W. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (118:  64.) 

Hughes,  Elizabeth  Burgess.  (See  1923.) 

(3.) 

This  Is  the  Age  of  the  Obedient 
Parent.  Hoi.  July.  (14.) 

Hughes,  James  P.,  and  De  Bra,  Lem¬ 
uel  L. 

Harry  Lee  Quotes  “The  Almanacs.” 
Sun.  Feb.  (22.) 

Hughes,  Llewellyn. 

♦Her  Pearl  Earrings.  MacL.  July  1 

(21.) 
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Hughes,  Rufebt.  (1872-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (ff.) 

Girl’s  Rebellion.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (46.) 
♦♦♦Grudges.  Ly.  July  12.  (7.) 

Mating  Season.  Cos.  July.  (50.) 
True  as  Steel.  Cos.  Dec.,  ’23  (24.) 
What  More  Do  We  Know?  Red  Bk. 
July.  (57.) 

***  Where  Are  You,  Tod  Allerton?  Cos. 
March.  (24.) 

Hull,  Alexander.  (1887-  .)  (See 

ms.) 

Dog  that  Did  Not  Forget.  Am. 
Sept.  (52.) 

***Moggs.  S.  S.  Jan.  (103.) 

Hull,  Helen  R.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Common  Sense.  Harp.  M.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(148:  97.) 

Marriage  Inside  Out.  Cos.  July. 
(64.) 

Playboy.  Cos.  April.  (94.) 

Humason,  Sally. 

Reward  of  Merit.  Col.  May  24. 

(8.) 

Hunt,  Lian.  (See  1923.) 

YVornan  on  Golgotha.  Des.  Jan. 
(14.) 

Hunt,  Ruth.  (See  1923.) 

One  and  Only  Herbert  Whitefield. 
W.  H.  C.  Feb.  (22.) 

Hunting,  Henry  Gabdneb.  (1872-  .) 

(ff.) 

If  You  Can,  Y’ou  May.  Col.  Oct.  6. 
’23.  (7.) 

Marks  of  the  Tool.  Col.  Nov.  10,  ’23. 

(3.) 

Hubst,  Fannie.  (1889—  .)  (See  1923.) 

Off.) 

♦♦Spangle  that  Could  Be  a  Tear.  Book. 
(N.  Y.)  Dec.,  ’23.  (58:  373.) 

***  White  Apes.  For.  March.  (71:  290.) 
April.  (71:459.) 

Hussey,  L.  M.  (See  1923.) 

♦Adversaries.  S.  S.  April.  (114.) 
♦Scars.  Mun.  May.  (81: 625.) 
Huston,  McCready.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Good  Stuff.  Red  Bk.  Jan.  (34.) 
♦Jonah’s  Whale.  Scr.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(74:  587.) 

♦♦“Not  Poppy.”  Scr.  May.  (75:  543.) 
♦♦One  Night  Only.  Scr.  Sept.  (76: 
281.) 


I 


Irwin,  Inez  Haynes.  (Inez  Haynes 
Gillmore.)  (1873-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (“ff”  under  Gillmore.) 

Angel  Unawares.  Ly.  Aug.  2.  (27.) 
Family  Entrance.  Hear.  Nov.  ’23. 
(42.) 

First-Born.  Hear.  March.  (71.) 
Home  Is  the  Sailor.  Hear.  April. 


(83.) 

In  Defense  of  Her  Young.  Hear. 

Oct.,  ’23.  (22.) 

Judy.  Del.  Nov.,  ’23.  (11.) 

Life  Is  Like  That.  Hear.  May. 


(79.) 


Marian  Stands  in  the  Wings.  Hear 
Feb.  (53.) 

Mother’s  Heart.  Hear.  Aug.  (81.) 
Paper  Doll.  Hear.  July.  (82.) 
Three  Ladies.  Hear.  June.  (66.) 
Tigresses  and  Angels.  Hear.  Dec., 
’23.  (80.) 

Tribute  to  Her  Mother.  Chic.  Trib. 
Nov.  18,  ’23. 

Warburton  Hope.  Hear.  Jan.  (60.) 
Irwin,  Wallace.  (1875-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (U.) 

Late  Kate.  Red  Bk.  May.  (67.) 

J 

Jackson,  Charles  Tenney.  (1874-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (H.) 

♦Bells  of  Tempalo.  Pop.  July  20. 
(113.) 

♦♦Corn.  O.  W.  Oct.,  ’23.  (4:  30.) 

♦For  His  Tribe.  Pop.  April  20.  (106.) 
Migrants.  W.  H.  C.  Sept.  (14.) 
♦Sentimint.  Adv.  Sept  20.  (67.) 
Jameson,  Haute  Tarkington.  (See 
1923.) 

♦♦Play-Actor.  Hear.  April.  (40.) 
Jewett,  Kennon.  (1904-  .) 

♦♦♦Running  Away.  Tr.  June.  (421.) 
Johnson,  Burgess.  (1877-  .)  (See 

1920.)  (ff.) 

♦♦Boy.  Col.  June  28.  (9.) 

Johnson,  Hugh.  (See  1916.)  (ff.) 

Debt  to  Pay.  Sun.  Aug.  (41.) 
Johnson,  John  Adams.  ( See  1923.) 
♦Major  Wants  a  Stableboy.  Atl.  Aug. 
(134:  238.) 

Johnson,  Owen  McMahon.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (ff.) 

Permitting  Himself  to  Be  Loved. 

Del.  May.  (5.) 

Romance.  Del.  Jan.  (7.) 
Submerged  Rich.  Red  Bk.  July. 
(46.) 

Johnston,  Calvin.  (See  1923.)  (ff.) 

♦Dead-Loss.  Pop.  July  7.  (109.) 
♦Ghost  in  the  Headlight.  Col.  Sept.  6. 
(10.) 

♦Headlight  Across  the  Flood.  Pop. 
June  20.  (138.) 

♦Hill  Horse.  Pop.  Aug.  20.  (123.) 

♦In  Siding.  Pop.  Aug.  7%  (172.) 

♦Jane  —  By  Act  of  Providence.  Pop. 

Oct.  7,  ’23.  (129.) 

♦Man  the  Cook  Made.  Pop.  Oct.  20, 
’23.  (138.) 

♦Mascot  Extraordinary.  Pop.  Sept.  7. 
(123.) 

♦♦♦Ranger.  Col.  June  21.  (7.) 

♦School  of  Honesty.  Pop.  July  20. 

(120.) 

♦Thinkers’  Holiday.  Col.  Aug.  9. 
(9.) 

♦Town  That  Had  an  Alias.  S.  E.  P. 
Dec.  15,  ’23.  (6.) 

Johnston,  Julia  Winifred. 

Blue  in  the  Labradorite.  Scr.  Oct., 
’23.  (74: 424.) 
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Jones,  Eugene.  (See  1923.) 

Bowlson’s  Pet.  Col.  May  24.  (10.) 
Courage.  Am.  May.  (20.) 

Ghost  Whistle.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23.  (132.) 
Lump  Landis.  Col.  Oct.  20,  ’23. 
(8.) 

“Yeller  as  Deck  Paint.”  Am.  June. 
(30.) 

Jordan,  Elizabeth  Garver.  (1867-  .) 

(See  19S3.)  (H.) 

Every  Man  Has  To  Be  Looked  After. 

Am.  Oct.,  ’23.  (31.) 

Miss  Desmond’s  Criminal.  Chic. 
Trib.  Sept.  28. 

Mrs.  Chambers  of  Boston.  W.  H.  C. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (14.) 

Joseph,  Donald  Lee. 

Princess.  Hoi.  Aug  (7.) 

Jossei.yn,  Talbert. 

Golden  Grove.  Ev.  Eeb.  (143.) 

K 

Kahler,  Hugh  MacNaib.  (1883-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Blue  Sky.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  20,  ’23. 
(14.) 

Clean  White  Page.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  16. 

(20.) 

Extry  Key.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  26.  (28.) 
Forgiving  Minutes.  S.  E.  P.  Dec. 
29,  ’23.  (6.) 

Luck.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  20.  (14.) 
Ostrich  Egg.  S.  E.  P.  March  22. 
(18.) 

Peddler’s  Size.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  27,  ’23. 
(24.) 

Rest.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  23.  (12.) 

Road  Up  Pokey  Moonshine.  S.  E.  P. 
July  12.  (16.) 

Strictly  Private.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  16. 
(16.) 

Kay,  Nina. 

*HangIichter.  J.  T.  Sept.  12.  (2.) 
Kelland,  Clarence  Budington.  (1881- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (II.) 

Caddies.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  29,  ’23.  (16.) 
Case  of  the  Remarkable  Husband. 

Piet.  R.  Jan.  (22.) 

Frogs’  Pants.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8,  ’23. 

(20.) 

Gate  in  the  Wall.  S.  E.  P.  July  5. 
(5.)  . 

Golf  Widower.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  2.  (18). 
Husband  and  Wife.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  20, 
’23.  (18.) 

Scattergood  Springs  a  Trap.  Am. 
July.  (22.) 

Kelley,  Edith  Summers. 

Day  in  the  Wool  Room.  Lib.  June. 

(20.) 

Kemble,  Edward  Windsor.  (1861-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (II.) 

♦Small  Man.  Scr.  Dec., ’23.  (74:748.) 
Kenyon,  Camilla  E.  L.  (See  1922.)  (B.) 

Justice.  Red  Bk.  April.  (52.) 

Kerr,  Sophie.  (1880-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(“H”  under  Underwood,  Sophie 
Kerb.) 


Beatrice  and  the  Epich.  S.  E.  P, 
Jan.  12.  (14.) 

Cherry  Blossoms.  McCall.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(20.) 

Cicely  and  the  Hunk  of  Cheese. 

S.  E.  P.  March  1.  (12.) 

Fifty-Fifty  Wife.  Col.  Oct.  20,  ’23. 
(5.) 

Flower  from  an  Old  Bouquet.  W.  H. 

C.  Nov.,  ’23.  (7.) 

Flying  High.  L.  H.  J.  April.  (6.) 
Lady  and  Gentleman.  S.  E.  P.  April 

12.  (23.) 

Lucia  Wants  a  Car.  Red  Bk.  Dec., 
’23.  (68.)  _ 

Not  Aggressive,  but  Resourceful. 

W.  H.  C.  Dec.,  ’23.  (14.) 

Relative  Value.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  27, 
’23.  (5.) 

Violet  Eyes.  S.  E.  P.  June  7.  (20.) 
What  Is  Right?  S.  E.  P.  March  29. 
(16.) 

Wish!  You  May  Get  It.  S.  E.  P. 
Nov.  11,  ’22.  (10.) 

Kilbourne,  Fannie.  (“Mary  Alex¬ 
ander.”)  (See  1923.) 

Aren’t  Husbands  Queer!  Am.  Nov., 
’23.  (61.) 

Dot  and  Will’s  Radio  Set  To.  Am. 
June.  (21.) 

Girl  Who  Was  the  Life  of  the  Party. 

Am.  Dec.,  ’23.  (8.) 

Good  Manager.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  13, 
’23.  (16.) 

Marianna’s  New  York  Airs.  Am. 
March.  (43.) 

Will  Gets  a  Raise.  Am.  Feb.  (9.) 
Will  Stays  Out  Nights.  Am.  Jan 
(23.) 

Kimball,  Richard  Bowland.  (See  1923.) 
(“H”  under  Kimball,  Atkinson.) 
**Eyelet  Embroidery.  D.  D.  Aug.- 
Sept.  (6:  184.) 

***Woomg  of  Princess  Maheen.  Cen. 
March.  (107: 701.) 

Kirk,  R.  G.  (See  1923.) 

♦Nemesis  at  Number  Five.  Col.  Sept. 

13.  (5.) 

Tanghin.  Col.  March  15.  (5.) 

United  States  Flavor.  S.  E.  P.  June 

14.  (18.) 

Klahr,  Evelyn  Gill.  (See  1923.)  (E.) 
Affairs  of  the  Morgans.  Harp.  M. 

Oct.,  ’23.  (147:  586.) 

Centre  of  Gravity.  W.  H.  C.  June. 
(14.) 

Enemies.  W.  H.  C.  Aug.  (21.) 

Sibyl  McCall.  W.  H.  C  April. 
(19.) 

Klein,  Emery. 

♦Billeted.  Am.  H.  July  18.  (115:  299.) 
Kline,  Burton.  (1877-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦Copperhead.  Strat.  July.  (2:  13.) 
♦♦Recovery.  Strat.  May.  (1: 109.) 
Klumph,  Inez. 

Anything  Might  Happen  in  a  Year. 
Met.  Dec.,  ’23.  (45.) 
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Knapp,  Martin  H.  (See  1923.) 

Partners  in  the  Dark.  Hoi.  July. 
(7.) 

Kniffin,  Harry  Anable.  (1876-  .) 

♦Any  Card  in  the  Deck.  Am.  June. 
(72.) 

Name  Forbidden.  Del.  April.  (8.) 
♦Patchwork.  Del.  July.  (6.) 
Knister,  Raymond.  (1899-  .)  ( See 

1922. ) 

♦♦Loading.  Mid.  Jan.  (10:  1.) 
♦♦♦Strawstack.  Can.  F.  Oct.,  ’23.  (18.) 
Knowlton,  Clarke. 

♦♦♦Apollo  d’Oro.  Scr.  April.  (75: 400.) 
Kollock,  Adele  Force.  (See  1922.) 
“Mom’s”  Trousseau.  Am.  Feb. 
(41.) 

Komroff,  Manuel.  (1890-  .)  (See 

1923. ) 

♦♦Lady.  Folio. 

Kummer,  Frederic  Arnold.  (1873- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Pigs’  Feet.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  2.  (36.) 
“Well  — I  Pity  His  Wife!”  Met. 
May.  (10.) 

Kynb,  Peter  Bernard.  (1880-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.)_ 

Cappy  Ricks  Special.  Hear.  Oct., 

’23.  (80.) 

Cornflower  Cassie’s  Concert.  Cos. 
Feb.  (24.) 

Cow  Called  Jake.  Hear.  Feb.  (76.) 
Dog-Barking  Navigator.  Hear.  April. 
(48.) 

Live  and  Let  Live.  Hear.  March. 
(78.) 

L 

Lane,  D.  R. 

Ephesian  Despoiled.  Sun.  July. 
(27.) 

Rigger’s  Gold.  Sun.  March.  (17.) 
Shipcrackers.  Sun.  Jan.  (17.) 
Strikebreaker.  Sun.  June.  (22.) 
Lane,  Rose  Wilder.  (1877-  .)  (See 

1922.) 

♦♦Autumn.  Harp.  M.  June.  (149: 82.) 
Larsson,  Genevieve  (See  1923.) 
♦♦Ingeborg  the  Proud.  Piet.  R.  June. 
(12.) 

Latimer,  Margery. 

♦Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold.  Rev.  April. 
(4:  219.) 

Wind.  Rev.  July.  (4: 295.) 

Laut,  Agnes  Christina.  (1871-  .) 

(ff.) 

♦Ardath,  the  Field  of  Flowers.  Piet.  R. 
Jan.  (8.) 

♦Neither  Bond  Nor  Free.  Piet.  R. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (5.) 

New  Wine  in  Old  Bottles.  Piet.  R. 
March.  (20.) 

Sword  and  the  Sunburst.  Piet.  R. 
Feb.  (12.) 

Lea,  Fannie  Heaslip.  (Mrs.  H.  P. 
Agee.)  (1884-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(B.) 

As  Reported.  Harp.  B.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(72.) 


Clem’s  Wife.  G.  H.  Dee.,  ’23.  (24.) 
Duchess  and  the  Daughter.  McCall. 
Feb.  (18.) 

Lost.  G.  H.  Nov.,  ’23.  (22.) 
Moonstone.  McCall.  March.  (8.) 
On  Such  a  Night.  Des.  April.  (6.) 
Rendezvous.  G.  H.  Jan.  (40.) 

Right  Voice.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  13.  (3.) 
Vicious  Circle.  G.  H.  March.  (70.) 
What  They  Don’t  Know.  Harp.  B. 

Nov.,  ’23.  (44.) 

Wrong  Man.  G.  H.  Feb.  (22.) 
Leach,  Paul  R.  (See  1922.) 

Home  Edition.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(77.) 

Leacock,  Stephen  Butler.  (1869-  .) 

(See  1915.)  (B.) 

War  Sacrifices  of  Mr.  Spugg.  V.  F. 
March.  (41.) 

Leary,  Eva  Woodburn. 

♦Lilac  Lives.  Cath.  W.  May.  (119: 
153.) 

Le  Clercq,  J.  G.  Clemenceau.  (See 
“Tanaquil,  Paul.” 

Lee,  Alice  Louise.  (1868-  .)  (B.) 

Almost  Perfect  Alibi.  Am.  Dee.,  ’23. 
(23.) 

Jade  and  Justice.  Am.  April.  (52.) 
Through  the  Trap  Door  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Am.  Jan.  (29.) 

Lee,  Jennette  Barbour  Perry.  (1860- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (B.) 

Star  Ride.  L.  H.  J.  March.  (8.) 
Leinster,  Murray.  (See  1918.) 

Star  Puppy.  Hoi.  July.  (18.) 
Lemmon,  Robert  S. 

Hearts  Are  Trumps.  Hoi.  Jan. 
(16. 

Music  Hath  Charms.  Scr.  Nov.,  ’23 
(74:  561.) 

Lengel,  William  Charles.  (1888-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Another  Cinderella.  G.  H.  May. 
(46.) 

Leonard,  ORvn.LE  H.  (See  1922.) 

♦Ancient  Stock.  A.  W.  March-April. 

(12.) 

♦Judgment  o’  God.  Adv.  Oct.  30, 
’23.  (87.) 

Lesesne,  Jeanne. 

“You’ve  Got  To  Get  Married!” 
Met.  Oct.,  ’23.  (45.) 

“Lessing,  Bruno.”  (Rudolph  Block.) 
(1870-  .)  (See  1923.)  (B.) 

Five  Men  With  Whiskers.  Cos.  Sept. 

(102.) 

Lapidowitz  in  Love.  Cos.  June. 
(104.) 

Lapidowitz  Witnesses.  Cos.  July. 
(108.) 

Lapidowitz’s  Baby.  Cos.  Aug.  (104.) 
Love  Laughs  at  Lapidowitz.  Cos. 
May.  (102.) 

Shadow.  Hear.  Nov.,  ’23.  (98.) 
Time  and  the  Girl.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(100.) 

Levin,  Meyer.  * 

♦♦Seder.  Men.  J.  April-May.  (10:139.) 
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IiE-rtNGEii,  Elma  Ehrlich.  (See  1923.) 
♦Trumpet  over  the  Hills.  Am.  H. 
Sept.  26.  (115:  542.) 

Lewis,  Jack. 

♦Forenoon  of  a  Fawn.  Folio. 

Lewis,  Oscar.  ( See  1922.) 

Battle  of  Couets.  Ev.  July.  (128.) 
♦Chief  Mourners.  S.  S.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(65.) 

Lieberman,  Elias.  (1883-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

♦Regimented  America.  Am.  H.  Sept. 
26.  (115:  525.) 

Lieferant,  Henry,  (1892-  )  and 

Saltzberg,  Sylvia  B.  (1896-  .) 

♦♦♦Beggar  of  Goa.  A.  W.  Jan.  (8.) 
♦Dance  of  the  Hour.  Dance.  July. 
(19.) 

♦Game  of  Chance.  W.  T.  Jan.  (29.) 
Man  Could  Explain  Anything.  Met. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (45.) 

Lincoln,  Joseph  Crosby.  (1870-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (II.) 

By  the  Air  Line.  L.  H.  J.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(24.) 

♦Independence  for  Two.  L.  H.  J. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (16.) 

Lindsey,  Myra  Mason.  (See  1923.) 

Miss  Tenny’s  Yellow  Streak.  Scr. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (74:  734.) 

Littledale,  Clara  Savage.  (1891-  .) 

♦♦♦Sublimation.  N.  Rep.  July  16. 
(40:  205.) 

Lloyd,  David.  (E.) 

Harvest  Risk.  Col.  Jan.  19.  (10.) 

Lockwood,  Scammon.  (See  1923.) 

Infant  and  the  Orbit.  Col.  Dec.  8, 
’23.  (10.) 

London,  Jack.  (1876-1916.)  (See  1919.) 

(H.) 

♦Eyes  of  Asia.  Cos.  Sept.  (24.) 
Long,  E.  Waldo.  (See  1922.) 

♦If  It  Takes  a  Hundred  Years.  O.  R. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (15.) 

Y outh  Will  Find  a  Way.  Am.  April. 
(41.) 

Longstreth,  Thomas  Morris. 

Key  to  Jim’s  Heart.  Am.  Feb.  (30.) 
Lord,  Robert. 

Almost  Galatea.  Strat.  July.  (2: 4.) 
Lovecraft,  H.  P. 

♦Picture  in  the  House.  W.  T.  Jan. 
(40.) 

Lovelace,  Delos  W.  (See  also  Lovelace, 
Maud  Hart,  and  Lovelace, 
Delos  W.)  (See  1922.) 

♦Auction.  C.  G.  Aug.  2.  (6.) 

♦East  Wind.  C.  G.  April  26.  (6.) 

Land.  _  Ly.  Aug.  9.  (7.) 

♦Laughing  Tyrant.  C.  G.  March  29. 

(6.) 

♦Neighbors.  C.  G.  Sept.  27.  (4.) 
♦Wheat.  L.  H.  J.  July.  (10.) 
Lovelace,  Maud  Hart.  (See  also  below.) 
(See  1922.) 

Little  White  Lamb.  Del.  June.  (9.) 
Lovelace,  Maud  Hart  and  Delos  W. 
(See  1922.)  (See  also  above.) 


Maid  and  the  Hope  Chest.  Met. 
May.  (29.) 

Lowe,  Corinne.  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

That  Holden.  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (76.) 
Lowell,  Amy.  (1874-  .)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Paper  in  the  Gate-Legged  Table. 
Cen.  May.  (108: 45.) 

Lyle,  Eugene  P.,  Jr.  (1873-  .)  (See 

1922.)  (E.) 

Fugitive  Bungalow.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
11,  ’22.  (18.) 

Further  Trouble.  W.  H.  C.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(21.) 

Once  Aboard  the  Marietta.  Am. 
June.  (56.) 

Trouble’s  End.  W.  H.  C.  Sept.  (7.) 
M 

Mabie,  Louise  Kennedy.  (See  1921.) 

(H.) 

Girl  Who  Came  in  the  Night.  L.  H.  J. 
April.  (3.) 

MacAlarney,  Robert  Emmet.  (1873- 
.)  (See  1915.)  (U.) 

Car  for  Gunga  Din.  Col.  April  26. 

(10.) 

Me Almon,  Robert.  (See  1 923.) 

♦♦♦Elsie.  Tr.  Jan.  (59.) 

♦♦♦Three  Generations:  The  Same.  Litl. 
R.  Spring.  (43.) 

Macauley,  Ward.  (1879-  .)  (E.) 

♦Smilson.  Scr.  Jan.  (75:73.) 
McCallum,  Mella  Russell.  (See  1923.) 
He  Kept  Clear  of  Women.  Met. 
Aug.  (42.) 

Man  Who  Was  Afraid  to  Take  a 
Chance.  Am.  Sept.  (44.) 
McClure,  John.  (See  1923.) 

♦Amorous  Goldsmith.  S.  S.  May 
(53.) 

♦♦Weaver’s  Tale.  A.  Merc.  Jan. 
(1:  85.) 

McCutcheon,  George  Barr.  (1866- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

Anthony,  the  Joker.  Chic.  Trib. 
March  16. 

MacDonald,  Alan. 

Bubble’s  Substance.  S.  E.  P.  Jan. 
27,  ’23.  (10.) 

MacDonald,  Edwina  Levin. 

Log.  Ev.  Jan.  (37.) 

Uncertain  Quantity.  Ev.  May. 
(131.) 

McEvoy,  John  Patrick.  (1895-  .) 

♦Haunted  Ghost.  Am.  Oct.,  ’23.  (58.) 
Hoodoo.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  27,  ’23.  (14.) 
MacFarlane,  Peter  Clark.  (1871- 
.)  (Seems.)  (E.) 

Big  Moment.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (39.) 
Cabaret.  Met.  Aug.  (10.) 

Golden  Corpuscle.  Chic.  Trib.  Jan. 
13. 

McGeehan,  W.  O. 

Baseball  Betty.  Col.  Sept.  6.  (6.) 

Ringers  of  Juarez.  Ly.  Sept.  27.  (19.) 
MacGill,  Caroline  E. 

Christopher.  Cath.  W.  Aug.  (119: 
662.) 
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MacGill,  Caroline  E.  ( contd .) 

Nine  Days’  Wonder.  Cath.  W.  Sept. 
(119:  766.) 

♦Sunday  Afternoon  at  Mrs.  Van 
Alsteyne’s.  Cath.  W.  July.  (119: 
477.) 

Way  of  Ethel  Holroyd.  Cath.  W. 
June.  (119: 335.) 

McGrath,  Bettt. 

♦Johnny.  Cath.  W.  Feb.  (118:  666.) 
MacGrath,  Harold.  (1871-  .)  ( See 

1919.)  (H.) 

Alias  Dolan.  Red  Bk.  March.  (62.) 
First  Plug  Hat.  Red  Bk.  April.  (41.) 
Mazurka.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (73.) 
MacHarg,  William  Briggs.  (1872-  .) 

{See  1923.)  (H.) 

Rubber  Ice.  Red  Bk.  Dee.,  ’23.  (81.) 
Wood  and  Water.  Red  Bk.  Nov., 
’23.  (61.) 

McMorrow,  Thomas.  ( See  1923.) 

After  the  Fair.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  23.  (8.) 
Billy  Patterson  Hits  Back.  S.  E.  P. 
Jan.  19.  (10.) 

Brass  Tacks.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  15,  ’23. 

(11.) 

Circumstance.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  2.  (5.) 
In  Right.  S.  E.  P.  June  28.  (6.) 
Key  to  the  Corner.  S.  E.  P.  April 
19. .  (18.) 

Man  of  Violence.  S.  E.  P.  June  21. 
(16.) 

Manly  Art.  S.  E.  P.  April  5.  (14.) 
Mr.  Pethiek  Pays  a  Dividend.  S.  E. 

P.  May  10.  (16.) 

Out  For  Himself.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  27, 
’23.  (12.) 

Pride  of  a  Champion.  S.  E.  P.  March 

1.  (10.) 

Rombout  Emerald.  S.  E.  P.  May  31. 
(34.) 

Sentence  Remitted.  S.  E.  P.  Feb. 
23.  (10.) 

Set-Up.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  9.  (10.) 

Tom  Gentry  Qualifies.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  20.  (18.) 

What’s  Politics  Among  Friends? 
S.  E.  P.  July  12.  (8.) 

McNutt,  William  Slavens.  ( See  1923.) 

(H.) 

Gauze  Fluffer.  Col.  Feb.  2.  (7.) 
Green  Grass.  Col.  March  29.  (14.) 
On  Broadway.  Col.  July  19.  (9.) 
Opened  Way.  Col.  Oct  27,  ’23.  (10.) 
Reason  Why.  Col.  Jan.  12.  (5.) 
Scowling  Jerry  and  the  Pie-Faced 
Kid.  Col.  Oct.  6,  ’23.  (3.) 

They  All  Fight  Sometime.  Ly.  Sept. 
13.  (25.) 

Two-Gun  Man.  Hear.  Jan.  (40.) 
Whistling  Emmy.  Col.  Dec.  15,  '23. 
(3.) 

Mahoney,  James.  (1893-  .)  ( See 

1923.) 

♦♦Aunt  Sophronia.  Cen.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(107:  60.) 

It’s  Not  Good  Sense.  L.  H.  J.  Feb. 

(20.) 


Marion,  George,  Jr. 

Second  Francis  the  First.  Scr.  June. 
(75:  601.) 

Markey,  Gene.  {See  also  Balmer, 
Edwin,  and  Markey,  Gene.)  (See 
1922.) 

Younger  Son.  Chic.  Trib.  Oct.  7, 
’23. 

Marks,  Jeannette  A.  (1875-  .) 

{See  1922.)  (H.) 

♦♦Lady  of  Leisure.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(69.) 

Marquand,  John  Phillips.  (1893-  .) 

{See  1923.) 

Jervis  Furniture.  S.  E.  P.  April  26. 

(12.) 

♦Sunbeam.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  20,  ’23.  (8.) 
Martin,  George  Madden.  (1866-  .) 

{See  1923.)  {H.) 

♦♦Her  Husband.  Harp.  M.  July. 
(149:  203.) 

Martin,  Helen  Reimensnyder.  (1868- 
.)  {See  1920.)  (H.) 

♦♦Mrs.  Gladfelter’s  Revolt.  Nat. 
(N.  Y.)  Oct.  10,  ’23.  (117:373.) 
Martyn,  Wyndham.  (1875-  .)  ( See 

1921.) 

And  the  World  Laughs  With  You. 

Harp.  B.  Feb.  (62.) 

Well,  Why  Not?  Ly.  Aug.  30.  (57.) 
Marvin,  George. 

♦♦♦Harbin  Night’s  Entertainment.  Scr. 
April.  (75: 433.) 

Mason,  Arthur.  (1876-  .)  {See 

1923  ) 

♦Captain.  Atl.  Nov.,  ’23.  (132:598.) 
♦♦♦Captain’s  Wife.  Atl.  March.  (l33: 
321.) 

♦Donkeyman’s  Christmas.  Atl.  Dec., 
’23.  (132: 751.) 

♦Fifth  John  Traynor.  Am.  B.  Aug. 
(14.) 

♦♦Fog.  Atl.  May.  (133: 627.) 
♦Leavened  Ghost  of  the  “Morning 
Star.”  Sea.  May.  (149.) 
♦♦Sailor’s  Psychology.  Sea.  April. 
007.)  . 

♦Ship’s  Pig.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (81.) 
♦Wreckmaster.  W.  H.  C.  April.  (27.) 
Mason,  Grace  Sartwell.  (1877-  .) 

{See  1923.)  (H.) 

Burden  Bearer.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  5.  (18.) 
♦Closed  House.  Red  Bk.  April.  (31.) 
Leave  It  to  Margie.  Red  Bk.  Sept. 
(48.) 

Our  Miss  Keane.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  24, 
’23.  (16.) 

Rebellion.  Del.  Jan.  (13.) 
♦♦Survival.  S.  E.  P.  April  19.  (20.) 
Mason,  Gregory.  (1889-  .)  {See 

1920.) 

♦Last  Cruise  of  the  “Sham  Pan.” 
Sea.  Sept.  (160.) 

Mathes,  C.  Hodge.  {See  1923.) 

♦Draggin’est  Feller.  Ev.  April.  (179.) 
May,  Margery  Land.  {See  1923  ) 

Faith  that  Never  Faltered.  Am. 
July.  (55.) 
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Mat,  Margery  Land.  ( contd .) 

“They’ve  All  Got  Something  Wrong 
With  ’Em.”  Dec.,  ’23.  (30.) 
Mayer,  Edwin  Justus. 

3  O’Clock  in  the  Morning.  Folio. 
Mellett,  Berthe  Knatvold.  (See  1923.) 
Chivalry.  Del.  Aug.  (9.) 

Front  Axel.  Del.  Jan.  (9.) 

Pap.  Des.  Nov.,  ’23.  (14.) 

Mebwin,  Samuel.  (1874-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Fancy  Turns.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (58.) 

Heart  Doctor.  Chic.  Trib.  July  13. 
Merz,  Charles.  (1893-  .) 

♦♦Brothers  Tevis.  Col.  July  5.  (13.) 
♦Millie  Turner  Waits  for  Jim.  Col. 
Aug.  30.  (22.) 

♦Mi’s.  Nesbit.  Col.  Sept.  27.  (26.) 
♦Peter  Goes  to  the  Circus.  Col.  May 
31.  (21.) 

Mezquida,  Anna  Blake.  _  (See  1922.) 
That  Streak  of  Granite.  Hoi.  Jan. 
(7.) 

Michenee,  Carroll  K.  (See  1923.) 
Conquistadora.  Chic.  Trib.  Aug.  24. 
♦Golden  Mean.  N.  M.  (16.) 
Scrapping  of  Gaffer  Graves.  Hoi. 
May.  (14.) 

Milbank,  Elizabeth  Palmer. 

What  Would  a  Woman  Do?  Des. 
Feb.  (5.) 

Milham,  C.  G.  (See  1921.) 

His  Doctor.  L.  H.  J.  Aug.  (7.) 
Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent.  (Mrs. 
Boissevaln.)  (1892-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦Key.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’22.  (45.) 

Platter.  V.  F.  March,  ’23.  (65.) 
Woman  Who  Would  Be  Moving  the 
Beds  About.  V.  F.  Feb.,  ’23.  (35.) 
Miller,  Alice  Duer.  (1874-  .)  (See 

1923.)  {II.) 

Bride  Had  Consented.  Des.  Sept. 

(8.) 

Palace  of  His  Fathers.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
3,  ’23.  (22.) 

Miller,  Helen  Topping.  (1884-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Deep  River.  Hoi.  Feb.  (20.) 

Far  Side  of  Thunderbolt.  Piet.  R. 
March.  (12.) 

Knight  Goes  Clanking  By.  Hoi. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (19.) 

Nobody  Can  Boss  Mother.  Del. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (5.) 

Sail  On,  Columbus.  Hoi.  June. 

(1*.) 

Sundodgers.  Hoi.  Aug.  (18.) 
Miller,  Laura.  (See  1916.)  (II.) 

♦♦White  Moss  Roses.  W.  H.  C.  Nov., 
’23.  (10.) 

Millis,  Walter.  (1899-  .)  (See 

1920.) 

♦♦♦Rolling  River.  Harp.  M.  April. 
(148:  641.) 

Mills,  Dorothy  Culver.  (See  1923.) 
Captain  in  the  Shadow.  Hoi.  Nov., 
’23.  (7.) 


Minnigerode,  Mf.ade.  (1887-  .)  (See 

1922  ) 

Mahl'ong.  Col.  Dec.  1,  ’23.  (11.) 
Mirrielees,  Edith  Ronald.  (See  1915.) 
(E.) 

♦♦Professor  Boynton  Rereads  History. 
Atl.  Aug.  (134:  173.) 

Mitchell,  Eleanor  Early. 

Stronger  than  Death.  Met.  Sept. 

(21.) 

Mitchell,  Ruth  Comfort.  (Mrs. 

Sanborn  Young.)  (See  1923.) 

(E.) 

Beauty  for  Ashes.  W.  H.  C.  Dec., 
’23.  (17.) 

Local  Woman  Missing.  W.  H.  C. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (21.) 

Moloney,  Margaret  C.  See  “Burke, 
Cicely.  ” 

Montague,  Margaret  Prescott.  (1878- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Miss  Betsy  Beaver.  Atl.  Feb.  (133: 

221.) 

Montross,  Lois  Seyster.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦Man  Who  Was  God.  S.  S.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(23.) 

♦Mixer  and  the  Mutant.  Cen.  Oct., 
’23.  (106: 894.) 

♦Near  a  Park.  S.  S.  Oct.,  ’23.  (126.) 
Moody,  E.  N. 

♦Cinco  Pesos.  Sun.  Oct.,  ’23.  (26.) 
Moone,  Lorna.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Tattie-Doolie.  Cen.  Jan.  (107:448.) 
Moore,  David  Willlim. 

Cold-Blooded  Little  Fish.  S.  E.  P. 
Oct.  27,  ’23.  (16.) 

Moravsky,  Maria.  (1890-  .)  (See, 

1922. ) 

♦Strayed  Song.  R.  L.  May.  (69.) 
Morford,  Davis.  (See  1922.) 

January  Violets.  Hoi.  Jan.  (21.) 
Mohoso,  John  Antonio.  (1874-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (E.) 

Gramp  Sees  the  Light.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
10,  *23.  (16.) 

Hard  Beds  for  Soft.  S.  E.  P.  May  17 
(5.) 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Inquisition.  Hear.  Dec.,  ’23.  (32.) 
♦Lady  Bluebeard.  Cos.  Aug.  (53.) 
♦Mouse  Woman.  Cos.  July.  (45.) 
♦♦♦Postscript  to  Divorce.  Hear.  Sept. 
(52.) 

Morris,  Hilda. 

Big  Idea.  Hoi.  June.  (16.) 

Family  Masterpiece.  Hoi.  Sept. 

(11.) 

Morris,  Lawrence  S.  (1894-  .)  (See 

1923. ) 

♦♦♦Bronze.  Free.  Nov.  14,  ’23.  (8:  226.) 
Morrow,  Honore  McCue  Willsie. 
(See  1922  and  “H”  under  Willsie, 
Honore.) 

Fighting  Blood.  Del.  April.  (5.) 
Morton,  Leigh. 

♦Mrs.  Denton  Gets  Off.  Scr.  MaV. 
(75:  517.) 
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Mosher,  John  Chapin.  (1892-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

*Guest  at  Kerr  Manor.  S.  S.  Nov., 
’23.  (118.) 

Mott,  Frank  Luther.  (1886-  .)  (See 

1921.) 

♦♦♦Freight  Whistles  In.  Mid.  Feb. 
(10:  80.) 

Mullen,  Kate. 

♦♦Poor  Folks’  Child.  For.  July.  (72: 
60.) 

Mumford,  Ethel  Watts.  (Ethel 
Watts-Mumford  Grant.)  (1878- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Everything  Money  Can  Buy.  Hear. 
Aug.  (22.) 

Mine.  Ev.  Feb.  (78.) 

Mygatt,  Gerald.  (See  1922.)  (H.) 

Bad  Dog.  L.  H.  J.  March.  (20.) 
Kick.  L.  H.  J.  May.  (18.) 
Moonlight.  L.  H.  J.  July.  (8.) 
One  Doesn’t.  Del.  Sept.  (7.) 
Phoebe’s  Choice.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(6L) 

Potters’  Practical  Christmas.  W.  H. 
C.  Dec.,  ’23.  (7.) 

That’s  Jluman,  Tool  Met.  Jan. 
(40.) 

Thirty-Six  Hairpins.  S.  E.  P.  Dec. 
22,  ’23.  (10.) 

2  Plus  2  Equals  4.  S.  E.  P.  April  19. 
(14.) 

When  His  Wife  Went  Away.  Met. 
March.  (24.) 

White-Collar  Kid.  L.  H.  J.  Sept. 
(18.) 


N 

Nathan,  Robert.  (1894-  .) 

♦♦Marriage  of  the  Puppets.  Atl.  Oct., 
’23.  (132: 501.) 

Natlor,  Charles  J. 

Five-Thirty.  Ev.  May.  (172.) 
Newell,  William  V. 

Railway  Law.  Sun.  June.  (48.) 
Newman,  Frances. 

♦♦Rachel  and  Her  Children.  A.  Merc. 
May.  (2: 92.) 

Newman,  Ralph. 

Double  and  Twist.  Ly.  Aug.  23.  (23.) 
“Neyo,  Bella.”  See  Cohen,  Bella. 
Nicholson,  Meredith.  (1866-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Haunted  Rocking-Chair.  Cos.  June. 
(76.) 

Noble,  John.  ( See  1923.) 

♦♦It  Is  Forbidden.  Lib.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(15.)  . 

♦Reparations.  Lib.  April.  (24.) 
Norris,  Kathleen.  (1880-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Christmas  Bread.  G.  H.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(38.) 

Door  in  the  Wall.  Cos.  April.  (42.) 
Girl  Who  Wasn't  a  Lady.  Cos.  Aug. 
(66.) 

Keeping  Ellen  Out  of  It.  Cos.  Oct., 
’23.  (90.) 


Lennox  Divorce  Case.  Cos.  Feb 
(92.) 

’Lizabeth.  Cos.  May.  (70.) 

Luck  of  Clem  Riordan.  Cos 
’23.  (84.) 

Mart’s  Wife.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23. 
Nowak,  Emanuel  L.  (See  1923.) 

Mitrofan,  the  Wonder  Worker. 
Outh  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  21,  ’23.  (135: 

Nygren,  Richard. 

Dead  Man’s  Hand.  Scr.  Oct  ’23 
(74:  4S7.) 


Dec., 

(54.) 


O 

Oddie,  Carlotta. 

Equal  to  Any  Occasion.  Sun.  May. 
(24.) 

Olgin,  Moissaye  J.  (1878-  .)  ( See 

1923  ) 

♦New  Life.  Lib.  Oct.,  ’23.  (24.) 
Oliver,  Jennie  Harris.  (See  1923.) 

God’s  Girl.  G.  H.  Jan.  (72.) 
Oliver,  Owen.  (See  1923.)  (11.) 

Messenger  of  Peace.  Chic.  Trib. 
Dec.  23,  ’23. 

Olmsted,  Stanley.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Fifteenth  Corinthians.  Ev.  May.  (9.) 
Tosca  of  the  Tenements.  Ev.  July. 
(27.) 

O’Neill,  Sheila. 

Compensations.  Sun.  Dec.,  ’23.  (17.) 
O’Reilly,  Edward  Sinnott.  (1880-  .) 

(See  1921.) 

Gentlemen  Unafraid.  Ly.  Sept.  13. 

(10.) 

Osborne,  William  Hamilton.  (1873- 
.)  (See  1922.)  (H.) 

In  Oxford  Street.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(53.) 

Irresistible  Impulse.  S.  E.  P.  Nov. 
11,  ’22.  (40.) 

Man  Who  Broke  Through.  Met. 
May.  (22.) 

Waggles.  Red  Bk.  Jan.  (64.) 
O’Shea,  Prudence. 

♦Faithful  Thomson.  S.  S.  May.  (95.) 
Ostenso,  Martha. 

♦Storm.  Scan.  Sept.  (12: 549.) 
“Oxford,  John  Barton.”  See  Shelton, 
Richard  Barker. 


P 

P.,  M.  H. 

Beyond  All  Price.  Cath.  W.  April. 
(119:78.) 

Palmer,  Frederick.  (1873-  .)  (See 

1923.)  ( H .) 

Diamonds  Under  the  Stairs.  Col. 
Oct.  13,  ’23.  (10.) 

Pangborn,  Georgia  Wood.  (1872-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Twenty  Years.  W.  H.  C.  Aug.  (30.) 
Parker,  Austin.  (See  1923.) 

Daredevil  Birdman.  Col.  Nov.  24, 
’23.  (8.) 

Enter  Alice!  Col.  June  21.  (11.) 
Forced  Landing.  S.  E.  P.  March  1. 
(22.) 
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Parker,  Austin.  ( contd .) 

Full  Out.  S.  E.  P.  March  22.  (32.) 
Happy  Landing.  S.  E.  P.  June  7. 
(27.) 

Living  or  Dead.  Col.  Aug.  23.  (3.) 
Pie-Faced  Leviathan.  Col.  March  29 
(10.) 

Seadog  Fixes  It.  S.  E.  P.  March  8. 
(24.) 

Trial  by  Ordeal.  Col.  July  5.  (6.) 
Umpty-Seven.  S.  E.  P.  March  15. 
(36.) 

Parker,  Cornelia  Stratton.  (1885- 
.)  ( See  1923.) 

Judith  Transformed.  S.  E.  P.  Jan. 
27,  ’23.  (28.) 

Parker,  Edward  Wilber. 

Secret  Among  Three.  Col.  June  7. 

(8.) 

♦Sprag,  the  Dwarf.  Col.  April  12. 

(10.) 

Parmenter,  Christine  Whiting.  (1877- 
.)  {See  1923.) 

Conquering  Truth.  Cath.  W.  May. 
(119:  191.) 

‘Of  Course,  She’s  a  Nice  Girl,  But — 
Met.  Oct.,  ’23.  (30.) 

Old-Timers  Pay  Their  Debt.  Am. 
Jan.  (41.) 

Partridge,  Edward  Bellamy.  {See 
1923.) 

Fish  of  All  Wisdom.  Sun.  Nov.,  ’23. 

d9.) 

Patterson,  Doris  Gow. 

House  the  Rug  Built.  Am.  May. 
(58.) 

Patterson,  Norma.  (1891-  .)  {See. 

1919.) 

Candle  Lighter.  Ev.  March.  (85.) 
Pattullo,  George.  (1879-  .)  {See 

1923.)  (H.) 

All  Kinds  of  Money.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
on  (99  \ 

Brothers.'  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  2.  (10.) 
Death  before  Dishonor.  S.  E.  P. 

Nov.  24,  ’23.  (10.) 

God’s  Country.  S.  E.  P.  May  24.  (42.) 
Hardtack  and  Wally.  S.  E.  P.  May 
17.  (12.) 

Lazy-Board  Bill.  S.  E.  P.  March  22. 

(12.) 

Opener  of  Ways.  S.  E.  P.  June  14. 
(14.) 

Shots  in  the  Dark.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8, 
'23.  (3.) 

Survival.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  11,  ’22.  (5.) 
That’s  the  Way  It  Goes.  S.  E.  P. 
Jan.  6,  ’23.  (10.) 

Tie  that  Binds.  S.  E.  P.  June  28 

(10.) 

Too  Much  Rooster.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  23. 

(12.) 

Payne,  Will.  (1855-  .)  {See  1923.) 

(II.) 

Lawyer’s  Case.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  15, 
’23.  (14.) 

Liberty  Bonds.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  11,  ’22. 

(11.) 


Pelley,  Willlam  Dudley.  (1885-  .) 

{See  1923.) 

Appropriate  Word.  Red  Bk.  Dec., 
’23.  (77.) 

Personal  Mention.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(81.) 

Peltier,  Florence.  (See  1923.) 

♦Left-Handed  Jingaro  and  Nanakoshi 
O.  W.  April.  (41.) 

Perry,  Lawrence.  (1875-  .)  ( See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Case  for  Civilization.  Red  Bk.  Jan. 
(38.) 

Fortune-Hunter.  Cos.  March.  (77.) 
Hired  Man.  Hear.  July.  (47.) 
Internationalist.  Hear.  April.  (30.) 
Technicalities.  S.  E.  P.  May  10. 
(44.) 

Perry,  Montanye.  (See  1922.) 

All  the  Discomforts  of  Home.  W.  H. 
C.  Feb.  (30.) 

Poor  Sister  Lives  in  a  Groove.  W.  H 
C.  July.  (27.) 

Peterkin,  Julia  M.  ( See  1923.) 
♦♦♦Foreman.  Rev.  July.  (4: 286.) 
♦♦Over  the  River.  Rev.  Jan.  (4:  84.) 
Petersen,  Herman. 

Blood  of  the  Sea.  Met.  Feb.  (18.) 
White  Spots.  Met.  Aug.  (18.) 

Peto,  Florence  M. 

Not  Scientinc.  Hoi.  April.  (19.) 
Petrova,  Olga.  (1886-  .)  - 

♦Youth.  Met.  June.  (14.) 

Peyton,  Mary  Wetzell. 

♦Passage  Money  Home.  Am.  April. 
(13.) 

Phillips,  Charles.  (1880-  .) 

Seal  of  Pilate.  Cath.  W.  April  (119: 
19.) 

Phillips,  Dorothy  Sanburn.  (See  1923.) 
Her  Thirtieth  Birthday.  Del.  Aug. 

.  »•) 

Jimmy’s  Girl  Gets  a  Raise.  G.  H. 

Nov.,  ’23.  (34.) 

Wait  for  Me.  G.  H.  April.  (70.) 
Pickthall,  Marjorie  Lowry  Christie. 
(?— 1922.)  (See  1923.)  (II.) 
♦Coward’s  Courage.  Col.  Aug.  16. 
(10.) 

♦Heart  of  Pity.  Red  Bk.  April. 
♦House  To  Let.  Red  Bk.  May.  (90.) 
(87.) 

Man  Will  Fight  for  His  Own.  Col. 
July  19.  (12.) 

♦Mirage.  Del.  May.  (7.) 

♦Sergeant  Africa.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(72.) 

♦♦♦Stranger  in  Delora.  Red  Bk.  July. 
(.98.) 

♦Thing  that  Endured.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(98.) 

♦♦Water  Bottle.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (78.) 
♦When  a  Man’s  Down.  Col.  April  5. 

„  (12;) 

Pierce,  Frank  Richardson. 

Timber  Troth.  Sun.  Oct.,  ’23.  (49.) 
Piotrowski,  Gregory. 

♦Love  of  a  Slave.  S.  S.  Feb.  (111.) 
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Pladwell,  E.  S. 

His  Majesty  the  Cop.  Col.  Feb.  2. 

(10.) 

Water  Hole.  Col.  Aug.  2.  (3.) 
Planco,  Mabel. 

Void.  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  Aug.  6.  (1S7 
543.) 

Plumb,  Laura  Kirkwood. 

Roly-Poly  Chubb.  Scr.  Aug.  (76: 
190.) 

Poole,  Ernest.  (1880-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(H.) 

♦♦♦Dormeuse.  Harp.  M.  July.  (149: 
153.) 

♦♦♦Little  Dark  Man.  Atl.  July.  (134: 
47.) 

Runaway.  Red  Bk.  Aug.  (68.) 
Popkin,  Zelda  F. 

*Rabbit.  J.  T.  Sept.  26.  (24.) 
Porter,  Harold  Everett.  See  “Hall, 
Holworthy.” 

Portor,  Laura  Spencer.  (Mrs.  Pope.) 
(See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Bank  Directors.  Harp.  M.  Feb. 
(148:  315.) 

♦♦Chains.  Harp.  M.  Oct.,  ’23.  (147: 
631.) 

♦♦♦Journey.  Harp.  M.  Jan.  (148:  153.) 
Post,  Melville  Davisson.  (1871-  .) 

( See  1923.)  (H.) 

Blackmailer.  Harp.  B.  March.  (52.) 
♦Great  Symbol.  McCall.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(7.) 

Potamkin,  Harry  Alan. 

Marquedore.  Mod.  R.  Jan. -April. 

(21.) 

Powell,  Harford  W.  H.,  Jr.  (1887-  .) 

Irrevocable  Trust.  Col.  Jan.  26.  (10.) 
Plot  for  Sale.  Col.  March  8.  (10.) 
Pratt,  Lucy.  (1874-  .)  (See  1921.) 

(H.) 

♦Woman  at  the  Inn.  Hoi.  Feb.  (15.) 
Preston,  Will  H. 

♦At  the  Baby  Booth.  L.  St.  Oct.  26, 
’23.  (82.) 

Price,  Edith  Ballinger.  (1897-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦All  Fast.  Pear.  (Am.)  Oct., ’23.  (40.) 
♦♦Boy  from  Beyant.  Col.  April  5.  (6.) 
♦Miniature.  Col.  July  12.  (5.) 
Prideaux,  Rolla. 

Johnny  Has  His  Way.  Piet.  R.  Nov., 
’23.  (14.) 

Prince,  Arnold. 

White  Lady.  Met.  Sept.  (29.) 
Protzman,  Hannah  L. 

♦♦Roast  Chicking.  Atl  March.  (133: 
349.) 

Pulver,  Mary  Brecht.  (1883-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Black  Pigeon.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 
(18.) 

Celebrity.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6,  ’23.  (16.) 
♦Love  Penny.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  20. 
(22.) 

Putnam,  Nina  Wilcox.  (1888-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Beauty  Prize.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (67.) 


Every  Move  a  Puncture.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  18.  (47.) 

“Present  Alms!’’  Col.  Dec.  22,  ’23. 

(10.) 

Yes,  We  Have  No  Jinrickshaws.  S. 
E.  P.  Aug.  16.  (30.) 

Putney,  Freeman,  Jr.  (H.) 

Bigelow  Bumpus,  Busybody.  Hoi. 
June.  (20.) 

R 

Rabell,  Du  VEnNET.  (See  1922.) 

Other  Woman  in  His  Life.  Met. 
March.  (40.) 

Radbourne,  Ethel  M. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  Met.  July. 
(44.) 

Raine,  Norman  Reilly. 

And  David  Took  Thence  a  Stone. 
Ev.  Sept.  (39.) 

Raine,  William  MacLeod.  (1871-  .) 

(See  1916.)  (H.) 

Sergeant  Foote  Gets  His  Man.  Am. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (8.) 

Ravenel,  Beatrice  Witte.  (1870-  .) 

(See  1922.) 

♦Romantics.  Harp .  M.  May.  (148 
719.) 

Ray,  Marie  Beynon.  (See  1923.) 

Where  There’s  a  (Woman’s)  Will. 
Hear.  Sept.  (84.) 

Raymond,  Clifford  Samuel.  (1875-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (II.) 

Lion.  Ly.  Sept.  6.  (25.) 

Mark  and  Sir  Marmaduke.  S.  E.  P. 

Dec.  8,  ’23.  (8.) 

Mouse.  Ly.  Aug.  16.  (9.) 

Rubicon.  Ly.  Sept.  20.  (18.) 

Star  of  Destiny.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  19.  (8.) 
Reamer,  Lawrence.  (See  1921.)  (H.) 

Place  with  the  Stars.  Scr.  Jan.  (75: 
32.) 

Redman,  Ben  Ray.  (1896-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Aftermath.  Cen.  Sept.  (108: 678.) 
Reese,  Lizette  Woodworth.  (1856- 

.  .)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Forgiveness.  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  July  16. 
(137:  432.) 

♦♦Sanctuary.  Harp.  M.  Sept.  (149: 
506.) 

Reese,  Lowell  Otus.  (1866-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Business  Is  Business.  S.  E.  P.  Dec. 
22,  *23.  (14.) 

Calamity  Comes  Back.  S.  E.  P.  Feb. 
9.  (36.) 

Park  Bench.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6,  ’23.  (24.) 
Reeve,  Arthur  Benjamin.  (1880-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (II.) 

Counterfeit  Beauty.  Ev.  Feb.  (86.) 
Dead  Men  Tell  Tales.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(20.) 

Hawk.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23.  (116  ) 

Jazz  Addict.  Ev.  Jan.  (59.) 

Radio  Wraith.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (84.) 
Reeves,  Mary  Fruin. 

Lila  Emerges  from  Her  Chrysalis. 
Hoi.  Sept.  (19.) 
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Reyher,  Ferdinand  M.  (1891-  .) 

(See  1921.)  (E.) 

Stars  and  a  Tin  Roof.  Hoi.  April 

(20.) 

Reynolds,  Stephen  Allen. 

Vanishing  Values.  Sun.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(30.) 

Richardson,  Norval.  (1877-  .)  (See 

mi.)  (H.) 

Billy’s  First  Treaty.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  20, 
’23.  (14.) 

Disentangling  Alliances.  S.  E.  P. 

Dec.  15,  ’23.  (8.) 

Home  Seekers.  Charm.  Sept.  (11.) 
Monroe  Doctrinaire.  S.  E.  P.  Feb. 
16.  (12.) 

Unmorganatic  Marriage.  S.  E.  P. 
March  1.  (30.) 

Richter,  Conrad.  (1890-  .)  (See 

1922.)  (II.) 

Rich  Relations.  Am.  March.  (55.) 
Teddy  Saves  the  Day.  Am.  April. 
(28.) 

Rideout,  Henry  Milner.  (1877-  .) 

(See  1920.)  (E.) 

Other  Day.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8,  ’23. 
(14.) 

Rinehart,  Alan. 

♦Vaudoux.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  April. 
(59:  134.) 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts.  (1876-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (E.) 

Altar  on  the  Hill.  S.  E.  P.  June  14. 

(8.) 

Cynara.  Hear.  March.  (50.) 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  Cos.  July. 
(24.) 

Imagination  and  the  String  Bean. 
Hear.  May.  (28.) 

Rittenberg,  Max.  ( See  1915.) 

Parents  Should  Be  Seen  but  Not 
Heard.  Met.  Aug.  (34.) 

She  Wouldn’t  Marry  Him,  But- — . 
Met.  Jan.  (46.) 

What  It  Feels  Like  To  Be  Kissed. 
Met.  Feb.  (34.) 

Rittenhouse,  Marian  F.  (See  1921.) 
Shadow  in  the  Glass.  Met.  Sept. 
(38.) 

Robbins,  Tod.  (1888-  .)  (See  1921.) 

For  His  Lady  Friend.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(141.) 

Roberts,  Charles  George  Douglas. 
(1860-  .)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Gentlemen  in  Feathers.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
13,  ’23.  (11.) 

♦Moose  Yard.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23.  (62.) 
Robin,  Max.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Covee.  S4N.  May-Aug.,  ’23. 
♦Dreamer  of  His  Race.  J.  T.  June  6. 
(16.) 

♦Faith  I.  B’nai.  Feb.  (15:  177.) 
♦Faith  II.  B’nai.  March.  (15:204.) 
♦♦♦Four  Sisters  and  a  Boy.  Men.  J. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (9:  300.) 

♦♦♦“Haisi  Latkis.”  D.  D.  Feb. -March. 
(6:43.) 

♦Home.  J.  T.  March  14.  (12.) 


♦In  America.  B’nai.  Oct.,  ’23.  (16: 
48.) 

♦Jimmy  Fitzgibbons.  S4N.  Feb.  (30.) 
♦♦♦Spring  on  the  Steppe.  Men.  J.  June- 
July.  (10:233.) 

♦Tales  of  Faivish.  J.  T.  Aug.  1.  (8.) 
♦Yossil.  Y.  I.  June.  (6.)  July.  (6.) 
Robinson,  Elsie. 

Heat.  Cos.  April.  (38.) 

Nix  on  Chivalry.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6, 
’23.  (12.) 

Old  Game.  Cos.  May.  (63.) 

Scarlet  Sandals.  Cos.  June.  (81.) 
**60  Degrees  Below.  Hear.  Sept.  (22.) 
Robinson,  Gertrude.  (See  1919.)  (H.) 

♦Singing  Meadow.  W.  H.  C.  Aug. 
(19.) 

Roche,  Arthur  Somers.  (1883-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Alms  of  Love.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(67.) 

Between  Trains.  Red  Bk.  June. 
(73.) 

Championess.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23.  (53.) 
Flashlight,  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (52.) 
His  First  Sweetheart.  McCall.  Oct., 
’23.  (6.) 

Kiss  of  Papa  Joffre.  Cos.  May.  (31.) 
Last  Episode.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(42.) 

Teacher’s  Pet.  McCall.  March. 
(16.) 

Where  You  Find  It.  Red  Bk.  May. 
(46.) 

Wiser  Generation.  Red  Bk.  Jan. 
(53.) 

Roe,  Robert  J.  (See  1919.) 

♦♦♦Letter  from  Michaelis  Kerek.  Book. 
(N.  Y.)  May.  (59: 263.) 

Roe,  Vingie  Eve.  (Mrs.  Lawton.) 
(1879-  .)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Dogs  that  Tree  and  Stay.  McCall. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (13.) 

Heart  of  Carmencita.  McCall.  Jan. 
(14.) 

Ways  of  Mimay.  McCall.  March. 
(5.) 

Rossiter,  William  Sidney.  (1861-  .) 

♦Two  Ivory  Cupids.  Atl.  Sept.  (134: 
339.) 

Rouse,  William  Mebrlam.  (See  1919.) 

(H.) 

Bound  To  Be  Married.  Met.  March. 
(34.) 

Capias.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23.  (93.) 

1^1  the  Value  of  X.  Hoi.  Oct.,  ’23. 

Soul  Stuff.  Hoi.  May.  (7.) 

That  Woman!  Met.  July.  (38 ) 
Roussel,  Hubert. 

Call  of  the  Moth.  Col.  Aug.  23.  (6.) 

Royer,  Lucy  March. 

'D°(12t)ful  Inlleritance'  McCall.  Jan. 
Rung,  Otto. 

Merry  Wheel.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (167.) 

RuS*a’5'jLL'To,HNL  •)  (See  1923.) 

♦No  Evil.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23.  (82.) 
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Rutledge,  Joseph  Listeb. 

Out  of  the  Mouths  of  Babes.  Hoi. 
March.  (20.) 

“Rutledge,  Maryse.  ”  (1884-  .) 

See  1  OSS.)  ( '  ‘  7/  ”  under  Goetchius, 
Marie  Louise.) 

Old  Man’s  Fiddle.  Col.  Jun.  14.  (9.) 
Rydeb  Davld  Wabben.  . 

♦♦“Dead  Junk”  Free.  Jan.  2.  (8:  398.) 

S 

Sachs  Emanie  N.  ( See  1923.) 
♦♦Katharsis.  Phan.  May.  (1:65) 
May-Mad.  W.  H.  C.  Jun.  (11.) 
Topaz  Shop.  Hear.  May.  (65.) 

St.  Johns,  Adela  Rogebs.  (See  1923.) 
Beautiful  But  Dumb.  Cos.  May. 
(81.) 

Borrowed  Plumes.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(43.) 

Burden  of  Beauty.  Cos.  Sept.  (78.) 
Girl  Names  Pansy.  Cos.  July.  (93.) 
Jan’s  Bob.  Chic.  Trib.  June  22. 
Kitty  Shinn’s  Husband.  Cos.  March. 
(45.) 

They  Always  Do.  G.  H.  Aug.  (36.) 
Worse  Woman  in  Hollywood.  Cos. 
Feb.  (53.) 

Saltzbebg,  Sylvia  B.  See  Liefebant, 
Henby,  and  Saltzbebg,  Sylvia  B. 
Sanbobn,  Ruth  Bubb.  (See  1923.) 

Just  to  Humor  Homer.  Cos.  Oct., 
’23.  (55.) 

Trail  of  the  Chitigau.  Ev.  Dec., 
’23.  (137.) 

Sandoz,  Paul. 

♦Judge.  Mod.  R.  Jan.-April.  (9.) 
Sandys,  Oliver. 

I  Christmas  Wish.  Hear.  Jan.  (94.) 
Sangsteb,  Mabgabet  Elizabeth.  (1894- 
.)  (See  1923.) 

Flowers.  G.  H.  Aug.  (51.) 
Honeymoon  Hill.  G.  H.  Sept.  (26.) 
Silver  Wire.  G.  H.  Oct.,  ’23.  (42.) 
Sargent,  Samuel,  Jb. 

Fingers  of  Bordee.  Mod.  R.  Oct., 
’23.  (1:  145.) 

Sass,  Hebbebt  Ravenel.  (77.) 

Black  Bull  of  Ahowhe.  S.  E.  P.  Sept. 
13.  (10.) 

Justice  of  the  Wild.  Red  Bk.  July. 
(74.) 

King  of  the  River.  S.  E.  P.  May  24. 

(8.) 

Kings  of  Odistash.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  19. 

(12.) 

Lynx  Lucifer.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  9.  (10. ) 
Saundees,  Louise.  ( See  1923.) 

Little  Sacrifices.  [Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (10.) 
♦Sentinels.  Scr.  Aug.  (76:  115.) 
Sawhill,  Myba.  (See  1923.) 

Jimmy  Steps  on  the  Scales  of  Justice. 
Am.  Jan.  (8.) 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Durand.) 
(1880-  .)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Bastings.  Cath.  W.  Jan.  (118:  508.) 
♦Candle  for  St.  Bridget.  Outl.  (N.  Y.) 
Dec.  19,  ’23.  (135:683.) 


♦Matter  of  Brogues.  Outl.  (N.  Y.) 
Nov.  28,  ’23.  (135:  534.) 

Saxby,  Charles.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

After  Eden.  Del.  March.  (6.) 
Full  Circle.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (49.) 

In  Person.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(53.) 

Scabby,  John. 

Big  Water.  S.  E.  P.  June  28.  (16.) 
One  Bad  Orang.  S.  E.  P. .  March  8. 
(12.) 

Rahbin’s  Sister.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  5. 

(12.) 

Skimpy.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 

(10.) 

To  Beat  the  Dutch.  S.  E.  P.  Sept. 
13.  (14.) 

Schaffner,  Halle.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Clock.  Phan.  July-Aug.  (1: 231.) 
Schindleb,  Frank  J. 

When  They  Met  Again.  Met.  July. 
(50.) 

Schisgall,  Oscar. 

Mama  Peretieux.  Ev.  Sept.  (52.) 
Onions.  Ev.  June.  (133.) 
Schoonmaker,  Edwin  Davies.  (1873-  .) 
♦Lear  of  the  Oaks.  H.  C.  June  21. 
(7.) 

Scoggins,  Charles  Elbert.  (See  1923.) 
According  to  His  Eyes.  S.  E.  P. 

Dec.  29,  ’23.  (14.) 

Cherub.  W.  H.  C.  May.  (9.) 

Hog.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  20,  ’23.  (10.) 

It’s  Different  Now.  S.  E.  P.  May  81. 

(12.) 

Scared  Babbitt.  Red  Bk.  May. 
(62.) 

Tumtum  Tree.  S.  E.  P.  April  12. 

(6.) 

Scott,  Leboy.  (1875-  .)  (See  1923.) 

m.) 

Forsythe’s  Folly.  McCall.  Nov., 
’23.  (6.) 

Seifert,  Shirley  L.  (See  1923.) 

Hands  Full.  Des.  Jan.  (8.) 

House  that  Dreams  Built.  Del. 
Aug.  (7.) 

Ransom  for  a  Queen.  McCall.  Dec., 
’23.  (6.) 

Sebgel,  Roger  L.  (1894-  .)  (See 

1921.) 

♦♦♦Nocturne:  A  Red  Shawl.  Phan.  May. 
(1:  52.) 

Shapes,  Don  Camebon. 

Evolution.  S.  E.  P.  June  7.  (26.  ) 
Shaw,  Mablow  A.  (See  1918.) 

Jake.  Mid.  March.  (10:  113.) 

Shaw,  Percy  L.  (77.) 

Joshua  Trimble  —  Matchmaker.  Am. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (21.) 

Wings  of  Consent.  Am.  May.  (81.) 
Shawe,  Victor.  (See  1922.) 

Faulted  Ledge.  S.  E.  P.  June  7. 
(30.) 

Luck  and  the  Red-Haired  Lady. 

S.  E.  P.  May  3.  (10.) 

Seattle  Slim  Meets  Irish  Olga.  S.  E. 

P.  May  17.  (18.) 
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Shelton,  Richard  Barker.  (“John 
Barton  Oxford.”)  ( See  19222.) 
(H.) 

Angie.  Col.  May  10.  (5.) 

Helpful  Kind.  Col.  April  26.  (13.) 
Testing  of  Hugh  Kane.  Am.  March. 
(31.) 

Shiffrin,  A.  B.  (1902-  .) 

♦♦♦Black  Laugh.  Am.  H.  Aug.  8. 
(115:  369.) 

♦Five  Dimes  Make  Half  a  Dollar. 

Am.  H.  Aug.  8.  (115:368.) 

♦Museum  of  Futuro.  Am.  H.  Sept. 
26.  (115:544.) 

Shipp,  Margaret  Busbee.  (1871-  .) 

(See  1920.)  ( H .) 

Wife  for  a  Golfer.  Col.  Dec.  29,  ’23. 
(7.) 

Scholl,  Anna  McClure.  (See  1922.) 

(H.) 

♦Altarpiece.  Cath.  W.  Aug.  (119: 
586.) 

Shore,  Viola  Brothers.  ( See  1923.) 
Her  Mad  Adventure.  Met.  July. 
(10.) 

Peter  the  Great  Goose.  Chic.  Trib. 
Aug.  3. 

♦Some  Good  for  Once.  Col.  May  3. 

(10.) 

Through  Thick  and  Thin.  Chic. 
Trib.  Oct.  21,  ’23. 

Siler,  Roderick  W. 

Strange  Dawg.  Ev.  July.  (171.) 
Simpson,  Robert.  ( See  1923.) 

Or  Not  At  All.  Ev.  Aug.  (66.) 
Singer,  Caroline. 

♦Scarlet  Cape.  For.  May.  (71: 613.) 
SlNGMASTER,  ELSIE.  (Mrs.  LeWARS.) 
(1879-  .)  (See  1923.)  (II.) 

♦♦Courier  of  the  Czar.  S.  E.  P.  June  7. 
(28.) 

♦♦Eye  of  God.  S.  E.  P.  March  1.  (16.) 
♦Fire  Tower.  W.  H.  C.  May.  (IS.) 

Gray  Suit.  L.  H.  J.  April  (32.) 
♦His  Wife’s  Money.  Met.  June.  (18.) 
♦♦♦Man  in  the  House.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  9. 
(14.) 

♦♦♦Myrtle’s  Beau.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  10, 
’23.  (12.) 

♦♦♦November  the  Nineteenth.  Piet.  R. 
Feb.  (8.) 

♦Sound  in  the  Night.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  19. 
(14.) 

♦♦♦Tumbling  Run.  Piet.  R.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(14.) 

Smith,  Edgar  Valentine.  (1875-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦’Lijah.  Harp.  M.  Aug.  (149: 323.) 
♦♦♦Silhouette.  Harp.  M.  May.  (148: 
745.) 

Smith,  F.  Winfield. 

Man  Who  Was  Satisfied.  Col.  Aug. 
16.  (14.) 

Smith,  Faith  Ellen. 

Good  Little  Gold  Digger.  Am.  July. 
(30.) 

♦When  Her  Boy  Came  Home.  Am. 
June.  (49.) 


Smith,  Gordon  Arthur.  (1886-  .) 

( See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Beata.  Harp.  M.  Oct.,  ’23.  (147: 
649.) 

♦♦Emancipation.  Harp.  M.  March. 
(148:  458.) 

Fresh  Air.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  2.  (14.) 
Man  Must  Be  Mad.  S.  E.  P.  May  31. 
06.) 

♦To  the  Vanquished.  S.  S.  June. 
(81.) 

Triumph.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  20,  ’23.  (18.) 
Smith,  Henry  Justin. 

♦Glorious  Throw-Down.  Red  Bk. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (44.) 

Revenge  of  Weeping  River.  S.  E.  P. 
Oct.  6,  ’23.  (19.) 

Smith,  Wallace. 

♦Man  Who  Loved  Hate.  Col.  Sept. 
27.  (20  ) 

Smith,  Walton  Hall.  (See  1923.) 

Miss  Cora  Greene.  Ev.  June.  (81.) 
Sneddon,  Robert  W.  (1880-  .)  ( See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Feed  the  Brute.  Met.  June.  (58.) 
Laughter  of  the  Damned.  Met.  July 
(25.) 

Man  Who  Wanted  To  Know  All. 
Met.  Jan.  (18.) 

♦Secret  of  the  Tomb.  Met.  March 
(17.) 

Solomon,  David  R.  (See  1923.) 

Ahead  of  the  Family.  Des.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(14.) 

False-Packed.  Cos.  Oct.,  ’23.  (83.) 
Gray  Days  and  Gold.  Cos.  June. 
(69.) 

Home-Cured.  S.  E.  P.  May  3.  (16.) 
Little  Sweet-heart.  Cos.  Feb.  (59.) 
Official  Ear.  Chic.  Trib.  Dec.  2,  ’23. 
Seven  C’s.  Des.  May.  (5.) 
Solomons,  Theodore  Seixas.  (See  1921.) 
Image  of  the  Loved.  Am.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(51.) 

Spadoni,  Adriana.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Time  and  Tide.  V .  H.  C.  July.  (7.) 
Speare,  Dorothy.  ( See  1923.) 

Might-Have-Been  Day.  W.  H.  C. 
July.  (10.) 

Spitzer,  Marian.  (See  1923.) 

Flapping  of  Their  Wings.  Piet.  R. 
Jan.  (18.) 

Springer,  Fleta  Campbell.  (1886-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (B.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter.  W.  H.  C. 
March.  (5.) 

♦♦Tragedienne.  Harp.  M.  March. 
(148:  514.) 

Springer,  Thomas  Grant.  (1873-  .) 

(See  1915.)  (E.) 

Heart  of  Kid  Kelly.  Met.  Jan.  (66.) 
Lilies  of  Perfection.  Met.  Aug.  (52.) 
Outside  Kingdom  Magic.  Hoi. 
March.  (12.) 

Yellow  Streak.  Met.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(57.) 

Sproehnle,  Katherine.  (See  1922.) 

First  To  Know.  G.  H.  Sept.  (46.) 
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Squier,  Emma-Lindsay.  (Mrs.  Mark.) 
(1893-  .)  (See  19X3.) 

Coyote  Who  Talked  With  God. 

G.  H.  Dec.,  ’23.  (28.) 

Czar  of  the  High  Sierras.  G.  H.  Jan. 
(28.) 

Flower  of  Gold.  L.  H.  J.  Feb.  (10.) 
Foot  of  the  Ladder.  Des.  Aug.  (8.) 
One  in  Ten  Thousand.  G.  H.  Nov., 
’23.  (28.) 

Outlaw  Magnificent.  G.  H.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(18.) 

♦Red  Palanquin.  Asia.  Sept.  (24: 
697.) 

Stallings,  Lawrence. 

**Big  Parade.  N.  Rep.  Sept.  17. 
(41:  66.) 

Stanley,  Elinor. 

Vale-Haven.  Strat.  Sept.  (2: 249.) 
Starr,  Raymond  Hillman. 

♦Chapter  the  Last.  Strat.  Aug. 
(2:  175.) 

Starrett,  Charles  Vincent  Emerson. 
(1886-  .)  (See  1923.) 

♦Fugitive  Statue.  Sh.  St.  April  10. 
(161.) 

♦Widow  of  Maltrata.  WTave.  March. 
(2:  7.) 

Steele,  Alice  Garland.  (Mrs.  Austin- 
Ball.)  (1880-  .)  (See  19X3.) 

(H.) 

Dream  House.  Del.  April.  (7.) 
Steele,  Wilbur  Daniel.  (1886-  .) 

(See  1923.)  CEL) 

♦♦♦Ginger  Beer.  Piet.  R.  Nov.,  ’23. 

(10.) 

♦♦♦“Lost  At  Sea.”  Piet.  R.  May. 
(5.) 

♦♦♦Marriage.  Piet.  R.  Aug.  (12.) 
♦♦♦What  Do  You  Mean  —  Americans? 
Piet.  R.  April.  (8.) 

Stein,  Gertrude  (1874-  .) 

♦♦♦Miss  Furr  and  Miss  Skeene.  V.  F. 
July,  ’23.  (55.) 

Stein,  Miriam. 

*♦  Wrath  and  Red  Herring.  Am.  H. 
Dec.  21,  ’23.  (114:  190.) 

Steinhardt.  J.  Jacinto. 

♦Mark  A.  Breen.  Arch.  May.  (2: 
127.) 

Stern,  Elizabeth  Gertrude.  (See  1917,) 
♦Shibboleth.  Am.  H.  April  18.  (114: 
662.) 

“Stevens,  Margaret  Dean.”  See 
Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter. 

Stewart,  Donald  Ogden.  (1894-  ) 

(See  1922.) 

Invulnerating  Solution.  Scr.  Dec., 
’23.  (74:  658.) 

Stokes,  Denny. 

*‘‘Muru.”  For.  June.  (71:739.) 
Stone,  Elinore  Cowan.  ( See  1 923.) 
♦Birthright  of  Angels.  O.  W.  Jan. 
(46.) 

Phantom  Wagon  Train.  L.  H.  J.  Aug. 
(18.) 

Stores,  Marguerite  Lusk.  (See  1921.) 
Plausible  Smith.  Sun.  April.  (28.)  | 


Stout,  George  L.  (1897-  .) 

♦♦♦Dust.  Mid.  May.  (10: 211.) 
♦♦♦Plumes.  Mid.  May.  (10:  223.) 

S Trahan,  Kay  Cleaver.  (1888-  .) 

(See  1921.)  (H.) 

Blackguard  Boy.  Sun.  March.  (12.) 
Page  Mr.  Pygmalion.  Hoi.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(16.) 

What  Middleburn  Lacked.  Hoi.  July. 

(11.) 

Strater,  Edward  L.  (1894-  .) 

♦♦♦At  Mrs.  Hopkins’  Elbow.  Scr. 
March.  (75: 276.) 

Blessed  Damozel.  Scr.  Aug.  (76: 
163.) 

Street,  Julian  Leonard.  (1879-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (H.) 

Bride  of  Boreas.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6,  ’23. 

(12.) 

♦Speaking  Likeness.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  9. 
(3.) 

Stribling,  T.  S.  (See  1922.) 

**“Joob  Street  Blues.”  Piet.  R.  Oct., 
’23.  (12.) 

♦Return  of  Sledger.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(85.) 

Stringer,  Arthur  John  Arbuthnot. 
(1874-  .)  (See  1923.)  (3.) 

All  in  the  Setting.  Red  Bk.  Jan. 
,(58.) 

Fireside.  Cos.  July.  (101,) 

Killer.  Hear.  Nov.,  ’23.  (78.) 
Reclaimed.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’9  '.  (27.) 
Strode,  Hudson.  (1893-  .)  (See 

1922. ) 

♦Poor  Peacock  Woman.  Hoi.  April.  (7.) 
Sturgeon,  Josephine. 

♦New  Suit.  Mid.  June-Aug.  (10: 
283.) 

Sturm,  Willlam  F. 

Spectre  of  the  Track.  Chic.  Trib. 
May  25. 

Suckow,  Ruth.  (1892-  .)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Four  Generations.  A.  Merc.  Jan. 
(1:  15.) 

Sullivan,  Alan.  (1868-  .)  (See 

1923. )  (H.) 

♦He  Walked  Like  a  Sailor.  Pop.  Oct. 
20,  ’23.  (145.) 

Suter,  Paul. 

♦Beyond  Justice.  B.  M.  Oct.  15,  ’23. 
(45.) 

Sutherland,  H.  M. 

Taste  of  the  Thumper.  S.  E.  P.  July 
5.  (14.) 

Sweetland,  Reginald., 

Fools  Crossing.  Chic.  Trib.  June  29. 
Swerling,  Jo. 

Ashes  of  Fortune.  Am.  May.  (38.) 
Synon,  Mary.  (1881-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(H.)  . 

Harlequin.  Des.  Feb.  (6.) 
Hollywood  Common.  Chic.  Trib. 
Jan.  20. 

Mrs.  Hartigan.  G.  H.  July.  (42.) 
Unfinished  Story.  G.  H.  Nov.,  ’23 
(68.) 

Yucca  Bloom.  [McCall.  Oct., ’23.  (5.) 
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“Tanaquill,  Paul.”  (J.  G.  Clemen- 
cead  Le  Clebcq.)  ( See  1923.) 
**Case  of  Bedrich  Zatloukal,  A.  Merc. 
May.  (2:  17.) 

**Hagopian’s  Homecoming.  S.  S.  Oct., 
’23.  (117.) 

T  Arrington,  Newton  Booth.  (1869- 
.)  (See  1923.)  ( H .) 

**Great  Man’s  Wife.  Chic.  Trib.  April6. 
.  *Here  Comes  the  Bridegroom.  Red 
Bk.  Oct.,  ’23.  (31.) 

Power  of  the  Press.  McCall.  Jan.  (5.) 
Tableau,  Liba  Ysaye.  (See  1920.) 

**Loutre.  Harp.  M.  Sept.  (149: 436.) 
Tableton,  Fiswoode. 

*Fiery  Cross.  Mod.  R.  July.  (2:  68.) 
Taylob,  Agnes  L. 

Vanity  of  Expectation.  Atl.  Jan. 
(133:  93.) 

Taylob,  Kathaeine  Haviland.  ( See 

1923  ) 

Curved  Mirrors.  Hoi.  Dec.,  ’23.  (7.) 
Great  Divide.  Sun.  March.  (40.) 
Living.  Hoi.  June.  (11.) 

Matter  of  Investment.  Hoi.  April. 

(22.) 

Pants.  Piet.  R.  May.  (12.) 
Telfair,  Michael. 

Hermes  Goes  Hunting.  Cath.  W. 
Dec., ’23.  (118:290.) 

Tebhune,  Albert  Payson.  (1872-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (E.) 

Blanket  Stiff.  Chic.  Trib.  Feb.  24. 
Chicken  Smith.  Cos.  Dec.,  ’23.  (74.) 
Comedy  Kid.  Des.  Oct.,  ’23.  (10.) 
Gas.  Red  Bk.  April.  (90.) 

Ghost  Fairyland.  Red  Bk.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(64. 

Green  Diamond.  L.  H.  J.  July.  (30.) 
Kidnapped.  G.  H.  June.  (42.) 
Last  Adventure.  G.  H.  Aug.  (66.) 
Portia  and  a  Bone.  G.  H.  July.  (56.) 
Shell-Shock,  Limited.  Ly.  Sept.  6. 
(47.) 

Sherlockette.  L.  H.  J.  June.  (32.) 
Time  and  Chance.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(90.) 

Trapped.  G.  H.  May.  (52.) 

Wolf,  Son  of  Lad,  Saves  His  Friends. 

G.  H.  April.  (52.) 

Wolf’s  Off  Day.  G.  H.  March.  (24.) 
Tebbill,  Lucy  Stone.  ( See  1923.)  ( E .) 
Face.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  26.  (8.) 

That  Broader  Outlook.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  27.  (5.) 

Thacher,  W.  F.  G.  (1879-  .) 

***Boy’s  Grief.  Atl.  Nov.,  ’23.  (132: 
633.) 

Thew,  Maey. 

Bridle-Wise.  Hoi.  March.  (9.) 
Tilden,  Fbeeman.  (1883-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (E.) 

Burbine’s  Barbecue.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6, 
’23.  (15.) 

Ombompom.  S.  E.  P.  June  21.  (10.) 
Roots  and  Herbs.  S.  E.  P  Aug.  23. 
(14.) 


Tilden,  William  T.,  2d.  (See  1923.) 
Phantom  Drive.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(89.) 

Titus,  Habold.  (1888-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(H.) . 

Big  Thing.  Del.  Oct.,  ’23.  (7.) 

Cake  and  Candles.  Hoi.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(21.) 

Down  Stream.  Chic.  Trib.  Oct.  14, 
’23. 

He  Did  Amount  to  Something.  Del. 
March.  (9.) 

Sheriff  Bob  Reaches  a  Verdict.  Am. 
July.  (46.) 

Smoke  Chaser.  Am.  Sept.  (21.) 
Stuff  of  Heroes.  Am.  Aug.  (23.) 
Without  a  Decent  Impulse.  Piet.  R. 
Aug.  (26.) 

Tompkins,  Juliet  Wilbob.  (Mbs.  Pot¬ 
tle.)  (1871-  .)  (See  1922.) 

(E.) 

Mother’s  Business.  Del.  Sept.  (5.) 
Noelle.  W.  H.  C.  Dec.,  ’23.  (28.) 
Toohey,  John  Peteb.  (1880-  .)  (See 

1922.) 

Author  Unknown.  Ly.  Aug.  2.  (37.) 
Growing-Pains.  Piet.  R.  April.  (14.) 
Innocent  Bystander.  Piet.  R.  June. 
(10.) 

Poetic  Urge.  Piet.  R.  July.  (10.) 
Speech  Is  Silver.  Red  Bk.  June.  (62.) 
Tookeb,  Lewis  Frank.  (1855-  ) 

_(See  1919.)  (E.) 

^Figurehead.  Col.  April  12.  (13.) 
Toerey,  Grace.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Hot  Water.  W.  H.  C.  Feb.  (5.) 
Train,  Abthub  Cheney.  (1875- 
(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Lost  Gospel.  S.  E.  P.  June  7.  (3.) 
Miss  Wiggin’s  Love  Affair.  S.  E.  P 
May  3.  (26.) 

Old  Oaken  Bucket  Shop.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  6.  (16.) 

Status  Quo,  or  Nine  Points  of  the  Law. 

S.  E.  P.  July  26.  (16.) 

Tutt-Tutt,  Mr.  Tutt.  S.  E.  P.  Jan 
20,  ’23.  (12.) 

Triem,  Paul  Ellsworth.  (See  1923 ) 

(E.) 

Colonel  Penny  Turns  Detective.  Am. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (43.) 

In  a  Pillar  of  Flame.  Am.  Feb.  (53.) 
Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  (See  1923.) 
Awakening.  Am.  Sept.  (30.) 

Fugitive  from  Finley’s  Alley.  Am. 
March.  (9.) 

Tuenbull,  Archibald  Douglas.  (See 
1917.) 

Man  Who  Saved  Eleven  Lives.  Ly. 
Sept.  20.  (32.) 

Marrying  Monica.  Hoi.  May.  (22.) 
Turner,  George  Kibbe.  (1869-  ) 

(See  1923.)  (E.) 

Bitter  Cry  of  the  Harpooned.  S.  E.  P. 
May  17.  (3.) 

Blasted  Blurb.  S.E.  P.  May  81.  (22.) 
Death  and  the  Painless  Bonus  Bill 
S.  E.  P.  Aug.  2.  (16.) 
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Turner,  George  Kibbe.  ( contd .) 

Falling  Bean.  S.  E.  P.  July  5.  (8.) 
Lone  Lady  in  Black  and  the  Roman- 
Nosed  Baby.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6,  ’23. 
(20.) 

Seven  Dead  Men.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  3, 
’23.  (18.) 

Shadow  on  the  Silhouette.  S.  E.  P. 
June  14.  (20.) 

Thumbless  Black  Hand,  or  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  Gonfardino.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
20,  ’23.  (16.) 

Turner,  John  Kenneth.  (B.) 

***Mother  Love.  Pear.  (Am.)  Nov.,  ’23. 
(41.) 

Tuttle,  Mabgabetta  Tuttle  Muhlen¬ 
berg.  (1880-  .)  ( See  1915.) 

(H.) 

From  Hunger  to  Power.  L.  H.  J.  Oct. 
’23.  (12.) 

Golden  Test.  L.  H.  J.  Sept.  (10.) 
Royal  Raiment.  L.  H.  J.  Feb.  (12.) 
Tuttle,  Worth.  (See  1923.) 

*Love’s  Old  Sweet  Song.  S.  S.  May. 
(63.) 

u 

Ueland,  Brenda.  ( See  1923.) 

Golf  Widows.  Charm.  Aug.  (48.) 
Right  Miss  East.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(49.) 

Updegraff,  Robert  R.  ( See  1920.) 

Pep  Letter  No  3.  S.  E.  P.  July  5.  (8.) 
Epson,  Willlam  Hazlett. 

Noise.  Ev.  Sept.  (101.) 

Old  Guy  with  Whiskers.  Col.  Jan.  26. 
(7.) 

**Seared.  Col.  Nov.  10,  23.  (10.) 
Truthful  James.  Ev.  Feb.  (165.) 
Word  in  Edgewise.  Col.  Sept.  20. 
(13.) 

V 

Valensi,  Marion  Poschman. 

Joan  —  the  Victorian.  Des.  June. 

(8.) 

Valentine,  Ruth. 

**Guard.  A.  Merc.  April.  (1:491.) 

Van  De  Water,  Frederic  F. 

Rum.  S.  E.  P.  July  19.  (10.) 

Slow  Visibility.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  6,  ’23. 
(16.) 

Triple-Crossed.  Col.  May  10.  (16.) 
Yellow  Cargo.  S.  E.  P.  April  26.  (18.) 
Van  Den  Bark,  Melvin.  (1897-  .) 

***Two  Women  and  Hog-Back  Ridge. 
Mid.  June-Aug.  (10: 291.) 

Van  Deusen,  A.  M.  ( See  1923.) 

Hoss  Fat.  Sun.  April.  (23.) 

Van  Deusen,  Elizabeth. 

Half  a  Man.  Ev.  Jan.  (89.) 

Van  Dine,  Warren  L.  (1902-  .) 

***Poet.  Mid.  Jan.  (10: 44.) 

Van  Vorst,  Marie.  (See  1922.)  (H.) 
Witch  of  Hell  Top.  Piet.  R.  Sept. 
(10.) 

Vance,  Louis  Joseph.  (1879-  .)  (U.) 

Fatal  Affirmative.  McCall.  Oct.,  ’23. 

(12.) 


Venable,  Edward  Carrington.  (1884- 
.)  (See  1922.) 

***Bachelors  of  Arts.  Scr.  March.  (75: 
243.) 

***Mr.  Manton  At  Sea.  Scr  June.  (75: 
665.) 

Vorse,  Mart  Heaton.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 
***Conquest.  L.  H.  J.  Aug.  (8.) 
**Glory  Hole.  Harp.  M.  Jan.  (148: 
215.) 

***Northern  Lights.  Harp.  M.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(147:  811.) 

**Red  Head.  Col.  March  22.  (5.) 

W 

Walker,  Helen 

Line  that  Loved  and  Killed.  Cath.  W. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (118:  13.) 

Wallace,  David.  See  Barrymore, 
Ethel,  and  Wallace,  David. 
Wallace,  Frederick  William.  (See 

1922. ) 

*Skin  Game  at  Deception  Island. 
MacL.  July  15.  (8.) 

Waln,  Nora. 

Beyond  the  Orchard  Door.  Piet.  R. 
Jan.  (10.) 

Warren,  Hamilton  L. 

**Faithful  Image.  Scr.  July.  (76: 88.) 
Watts,  Claude  Samuel.  (1877-  .) 

(See  1915.)  (II.) 

Answer  to  the  Maiden’s  Prayer. 

S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6.  (32.) 

Mystery  Man  of  Washington.  Met. 
Feb.  (21.) 

Watts,  Mary  Stanbery.  (1868-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (II.) 

*Nice  Neighbors.  Harp.  M.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(148:  38.) 

Webb,  Walter  Prescott. 

Jewelry.  Sun.  Feb.  (36.) 

Weeks,  Raymond.  (1863-  .)  (See 

1923. ) 

*Bucking  Palfrey.  Mid.  Jan.  (10:  27.) 
Weiman,  Rita.  (1889-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Incense.  Chic.  Trib.  March.  23. 
Matinee  Idle.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  2.  (5.) 
When  Falls  the  Colosseum.  Red  Bk. 
June.  (39.) 

Weir,  Florence  Roney.  (1861-  .) 

(See  1917.)  (II.) 

Root.  Hoi.  July.  (20.) 

Welles,  Harriet  Ogden  Deen.  (See 
1923.) 

Difficult  Navigation.  Scr.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(74:  721.) 

**Progress.  Scr.  June.  (75: 641.) 
Wescott,  Glenway.  (1901-  .) 

***In  a  Thicket.  Dial.  June.  (76: 

516.) 

West,  Ann. 

Interloper.  Ho)  April.  (16.) 
Weston,  George  T.  (16,80-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

Bridge  of  Beauty.  Red  Bk.  March. 
(31.) 

Husband  Snatcher.  Cos.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(59.) 
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Weston,  George  T.  ( contd .) 

Peach  from  the  Family  Tree.  Hear. 
Sept.  (91.) 

Sixty  Days.  S.  E.  P.  Oct.  27,  ’23. 

(8.) 

Skippers.  Hear.  March.  (84.) 
Wetjen,  Albert  Richard.  (1900-  .) 

(See  1923  under  English  Authors.) 
♦Barratry.  Blue  Bk.  June.  (13.) 
♦♦Breed.  Col.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (3.) 

♦Captain  Jones.  Sea.  Sept.  (168.) 
♦Captain  of  the  Pickle  Fleet.  Col. 

Nov.  17,  ’23.  (13.) 

♦Caution.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (24.) 

♦Clear  Course.  Col.  May  17.  (8.) 

♦Exactly.  Adv.  June  20.  (96.) 

♦Experience.  Blue  Bk.  Feb.  (48.) 
♦Love.  Met.  Jan.  (29.) 

Maura.  Sun.  March.  (5.) 
♦Meeting  Steamers.  Col.  March  1. 
(5.) 

♦♦Outlander.  Col.  Feb.  9.  (5.)  Feb. 
16.  (16.) 

♦Pearls  of  St.  Matthew’s.  Ev.  March. 
(63.) . 

Reckoning  at  Selapiu.  Ev.  April. 
(91.) 

♦Resurrection.  Col.  Sept.  6.  (13.) 

♦Self-Respect.  Ev.  Jan.  (163.) 
♦Simpson.  Ev.  Feb.  (98.) 

♦♦♦Strain.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23.  (170.) 

♦Thing  that  Mattered.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(141.) 

♦Waffles.  Col.  Oct.  13,  ’23.  (7.) 
Wharton,  Edith  Newbold  Jones. 

(1862-  .)  ( See  1919.)  (B.) 

♦♦♦False  Dawn.  L.  H.  J.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(3.) 

♦♦♦Spark.  L.  H.  J.  May.  (3.) 

♦♦♦Temperate  Zone.  Piet.  R.  Feb.  (5.) 
White,  E.  L.  ( See  1921.) 

Fate.  Chic.  Trib.  Aug.  10. 

White,  Florence  C. 

By  the  Grace  of  Saint  Anthony. 
Cath.  W.  March.  (118: 728.) 
White,  Frederick. 

Trout  a  Hole.  Col.  Sept.  27.  (13.) 
White,  Grace  Miller.  (Mrs.  Miller.) 

Phantom  Fingers.  Met.  Sept.  (6.) 
White,  Nella  Gardner.  ( See  1923.) 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Ash.  Ev.  May. 
(115.)  . 

♦Jen  Culliton’s  Hands.  Am.  May. 
(67.) 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  (1873-  .) 

(See  1917.)  ( H .) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Abrupt  Termination.  S.  E.  P. 
Dec.  29,  ’23.  (20.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Cataclysmic  Cat.  S.  E.  P. 
Dec.  1,  ’23.  (26.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Sesquipedalian  Fish.  S.  E.  P. 
Nov.  24,  ’23.  (24.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Sewing  Machine  Potlatch.  S. 
E.  P.  Dec.  15,  ’23.  (20.) 


Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Subliminal  Quack.  S.  E.  P. 
Oct.  27,  ’23.  (3.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Temporary  Pirate.  S.  E.  P. 
Dec.  22,  ’23.  (24.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Three  Unwarranted  Precon¬ 
ceptions.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 
(24.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Transcendental  Hand-logger. 
S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8,  ’23.  (26.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Transmogrified  Harpy.  S.  E.  P. 
Nov.  10,  ’23.  (24.) 

Skookum  Chuck:  The  Adventure  of 
the  Undesirable  Gray  Boat.  S.  E. 
P.  Nov.  3,  ’23.  (26.) 

Whitehead,  Henry  S. 

♦Intarsia  Box.  Adv.  Nov.  10,  ’23. 

(122.) 

Whitman,  Stephen  French.  (1880-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (H.)  _ 

♦♦♦Cretheus  and  the  Lions.  A.  Merc. 
March.  (1:257.) 

Whitney,  Parkhdrst.  (1886-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Spring  Heels.  Atl.  Feb.  (133:  179.) 
Wilde,  Percival.  (1887-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Fire  with  Fire.  Harp.  B.  April.  (106.) 
W’iley,  Hugh.  (1894-  .)  (See  1923.) 

Fish  for  Pah-Pah.  Sun.  Sept.  (5.) 
Humbug.  S.  E.  P.  June  7.  (18.) 
Money  Mud.  S.  E.  P.  April  5.  (30.) 
Outcast.  S.  E.  P.  March  29.  (18  ) 
Self-Starter.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6,  ’23. 
(18.) 

Ten  Cents.  Sun.  Oct.,  ’23.  (5.) 
Wilkins,  Benjamin  Ogden.  See  Edson, 
Charles  Leroy,  and  Wilkins, 
Benjamin  Ogden. 

Willlams,  Ben  Ames.  (1889-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦Big  Boy.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6.  (15.) 
♦Calico  Cat.  Ly.  Aug.  16.  (25.) 

♦His  Own  Petard.  Col.  Sept.  29.  (5.) 
♦Horse  Sense.  S.  E.  P.  June  14.  (5.) 
Keeper  at  Karn.  S.  E.  P.  June  7. 
(12.) 

♦♦♦Northeaster.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  20.  (5.) 
Perfectly  Absurd.  L.  H.  J.  Feb.  (28.) 
♦Recognition.  Col.  May  31.  (8.) 
♦Strain  at  a  Gnat.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  22, 
’23.  (6.) 

♦Valor.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  30.  (5.) 

♦Wine of  Violence.  L.  H.  J.  May.  (28.) 
Williams,  D.  S. 

♦Punle’s  Great  Day.  Asia.  March. 
(24:  212.) 

Williams,  Henry  Meade.  (1899-  .) 

♦♦♦Tides.  Scr.  July.  (76:58.) 
Williams,  Jesse  Lynch.  (1871-  .) 

(See  1918.)  (II.) 

Lovely  Lady.  S.  E.  P.  April  19.  (5.) 
Not  Wanted.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17,  ’23 
(5.) 
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Willoughby,  Barbett.  (See  1923.) 

Law  of  the  Trap  Line.  Am.  Nov., 
’23.  (27.) 

Wills,  Sheldon.  ( See  1921.) 

♦Message.  Cath.  W.  Jan.  (118: 469.) 
♦♦Sentinels.  Cath.  W.  July.  (119:442.) 
Willsie,  Honore.  See  Morrow,  Honobe 
Willsie. 

Willson,  Dixie.  (See  1923.) 

Kings  and  Things.  L.  H.  J.  June. 

(10.) 

♦Lodging-House.  Del.  Nov.,  ’23.  (6.) 
Once  in  Alabama.  Del.  May.  (8.) 
Wilson,  Nancy. 

Paper  Dolls.  Hoi.  Aug.  (11.) 
Winslow,  Alexander. 

Boast  Chicken.  Ev.  July.  (85.) 
Winslow,  Horatio.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 
Charley,  or  the  Confessions  of  a 
Fiance.  S.  E.  P.  March  22.  (10.) 
Mopsie  Doane.  S.  E.  P.  May  3.  (22.) 
Report  of  International  Operator  No. 
2006  — Ha!  Ha!  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  9. 
(8.) 

That’s  All,  Uncle  Billy.  Ly.  June  12. 
(24.) 

Winslow,  Thyra  Samter.  (1889-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦Fool  When  It  Comes  to  Women. 

Chic.  Trib.  May  18. 

Man  with  a  Past.  Met.  April.  (46.) 
♦♦Stella.  A.  Merc.  April.  (1: 403.) 
Winsmore,  Robert  S. 

Broadway  and  Wall.  S.  E.  P.  June 
14.  (10.) 

Henderson,  Of  Course!  S.  E.  P. 
Aug.  16.  (14.) 

Winston,  Annie  Steger.  (See  1923.) 
(II.) 

Clutch  of  Circumstance.  Hoi.  Aug. 
(16.) 

Old  No-End.  Hoi.  April.  (24.) 
Wistee,  Owen.  (1860-  .)  (E.) 

♦♦♦Captain  Quid.  Cos.  Sept.  (40.) 
♦♦Sun  Road.  Cos.  July.  (36.) 
Witwer,  Harry  Charles.  (1890-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Bamaby’s  Grudge.  Col.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

(6.)  M 

Bee’s  Knees.  Cos.  May.  (95.) 

Big  Boy  Blue.  Col.  May  17.  (5.) 
For  the  Love  of  Mike.  Cos.  March. 
(65.) 

Girls  Will  Be  Girls.  Col.  Jan.  12. 
(13.) 

Hail  to  the  Chef.  Col.  April  5.  (IS.) 
He  Loops  to  Conquer.  Col.  Dec.  15, 
’23.  (8.) 

King  Leary.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23.  (69.) 

Last  Summer  of  Rose.  Cos.  Aug. 
(85.) 

Love  and  Let  Love.  Col.  July  5. 

(9.)  , 

Mack’s  Beth.  Col.  March  8.  (8.) 

Square  Sex.  Cos.  April.  (65.) 
William  Tells.  Cos.  Jan.  (81.) 


Wolfe,  William  Almon.  (1885-  ) 

(See  1923.)  (E.) 

Burning  River.  Col.  Aug.  2.  (6.) 
False  Gold.  Col.  May  24.  (3.) 
Home.  Col.  Feb.  16.  (13.) 

Many  Mortgages.  Col.  June  28. 

(10.) 

Side  of  the  Law.  Des.  Sept.  (14.) 
What  the  Neighbors  Knew.  Col. 
Sept.  13.  (8.) 

Wood  for  the  Fire.  Col.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 
(3.) 

Yellow.  Ev.  Dpc.,  ’23.  (40.) 

Wood,  Charles  W. 

Spook.  Col.  “March  1.  (10.) 

Wood,  Clement.  (1888-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

*Hole  in  None.  Piet.  R.  Aug.  (25.) 

Paint.  Piet.  R.  March.  (10.) 
♦Peter’s  Ordeal  at  Jubilee  Creek.  Piet. 

R.  Nov.,  ’23.  (12.) 

♦Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver.  Am.  H. 
April  18.  (114:  665.) 

Wood,  Frances  Gilchrist.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦“And  Hear — the  Angels  —  Sing!” 
Del.  Dec.,  ’23.  (5.) 

♦♦♦Shoes.  Harp.  M.  Dec.,  ’23.  (148: 

68.) 

Wood,  Julia  Frances.  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

Messenger.  Chic.  Trib.  May  11. 
Woodrow,  Mrs.  Wilson.  (Nancy  Mann 
Waddel  Woodrow.)  (See  1923.) 
(H.) 

Bewildering  Mrs.  Gervase.  Chic. 
Trib.  Nov.  4,  ’23. 

Waffles  and  Pepper.  Chic.  Trib. 
April  13. 

Woolley,  Edward  Mott.  (1867-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (E.) 

Watkin’s  Ax.  Del.  Feb.  (8.) 
Wright,  Elizabeth  Washburn.  (See 
1916  under  Washburn.) 

♦Her  Wicked  Finger.  Outl.  (N.  Y.) 
July  2.  (137:  359.) 

Wright,  Paul. 

♦Anastasia  Federovna’s  Amerikanski. 
N.  A.  Rec.  Dec.,  ’23.  (218:  825.) 
Wright,  Robert  C. 

“Mute,  Inglorious.”  W.  H.  C.  Sept. 

(20.) 

Wylie,  Elinor. 

♦Two  Glass  Doors.  V.  F.  May,  ’23. 
(67.) 

Wynne,  Stella  F.  (E.) 

First  Comes  Commerce.  Sun.  May. 
(28.) 

Y 

Yates,  L.  B.  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

Back  to  the  Bushes.  S.  E.  P.  April 
26.  (58.) 

Yezierska,  Anzia.  (1886—  .)  (See 

1923.) 

Husband  They  Picked  for  Rebecca. 

Met.  Oct.,  ’23.  (18.) 

Love  Hunger.  Met.  Jan.  (10.) 
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H.  BRITISH  AND 
A 

Adams,  B.  M.  Gould. 

♦♦♦Uncle  Bertram.  Tr.  March.  (34.) 
“Arlen,  Michael.  ”  (Dikrau  Kuyum- 
jian.)  ( See  1923.), 

***Ace  of  Cads.  Ev.  June.  (90.) 
♦♦♦Broken  Nose.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23.  (49.) 
♦♦♦Dancer  of  Paris.  Ev.  Feb.  (49.) 
♦♦♦Lark  Among  Crows.  Ev.  Jan.  (174.) 
♦♦Punctilious  Parbold.  Ev.  March. 
(25.) 

*Sheik  of  Alabam.  Ev.  April.  (41.) 
Atkey,  Bertram.  (1880-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

“N”  for  Nelson.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  13. 
(26.)  ,  ,  s 
Scalpers.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  8,  23.  (15.) 
Winnie  and  the  Lightning  Conductor. 

S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6.  (22.) 

Winnie  O’ Wynn  and  the  Sharp  Shuter. 

S.  E.  P.  May  24.  (12.) 

Aumonter,  Stacy.  (1887—  .)  (See 

ms.) 

♦♦♦Within  the  Shadow  of  a  Memory. 
Met.  May.  (18.) 

Austin,  Frederick  Britten.  (1885- 
.)  ( See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Inca’s  Treasure.  Blue  Bk.  Aug.  (10.) 
♦Into  the  Blue.  Blue  Bk.  March. 
(36.) 

Man  She  Really  Wanted.  Met. 
April.  (34.) 

Mystery  in  Morals.  Met.  Feb.  (40.) 
♦Out  of  the  Night.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(82.) 

♦♦That  Phoenix,  Memory.  Harp.  B 
Sept.  (80.) 

Trial  By  Ordeal.  Red  Bk.  Feb.  (85.) 
♦♦♦Under  the  Lens.  Blue  Bk.  Sept. 
(41.) 

Vanished  Duke.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (42.) 
Well  Lost.  Red  Bk.  March.  (42.) 


B 

Bally,  Francis  Evans.  (1887-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Loving.  Hear.  Jan.  (75.) 

9.30  p.m.  Hear.  Feb.  (97.) 

365  Days.  Hear.  Sept.  (71.) 
Vingie  Darling:  Laughter  for  Two. 

S.  E.  P.  March  15.  (48.) 

Vingie  Darling:  Rupert’s  Great 
Worry.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  17,  ’23. 
(34.) 

Wings  of  the  Morning.  S.  E.  P.  Dec. 
8,  ’23.  (42.) 

Barker,  Harley  Granville.  ( 1 877— 
.)  ( See  1920.) 

♦♦♦God  of  Good  Bricks.  Cen.  May. 
(108:  13.) 

Beck,  L.  Adams.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦Bride  of  a  God.  Atl.  May.  (133: 
648.) 

Beeston,  L.  J.  (II.) 

Secret  of  the  Library.  Met.  Oct., 
’23.  (27.) 


IRISH  AUTHORS 

Bell,  John  Joy.  (1871-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (E.) 

♦Dickson’s  Mill.  N.  M.  (21.) 
Bennett,  Enoch  Arnold.  (1867-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦Box-Office  Girl.  Cen.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(107:  195.) 

♦♦Chance  and  the  Millionaire.  Chic. 
Trib.  March  2. 

♦♦♦During  Dinner.  Hear.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(65.) 

♦♦Great  Huntress.  Ly.  Sept.  20.  (46.) 
♦House  To  Let.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (58.) 
♦♦Outside  and  Inside.  Cen.  June. 
(108:  155.) 

♦What  Men  Want.  Harp.  B.  Feb. 
(40.) 

Beresford,  John  Davys.  (1873-  .) 

(See  1922.)  (H.)  _ 

♦Hands  of  Serge  David.  Hear.  Nov., 
’23.  (49.) 

Pearl  Necklace.  Hear.  July.  (54.) 
Berman,  Hannah. 

♦♦♦Beggar.  Tr.  Sept.  (2: 248.) 

Bibesco,  Princess  Elizabeth.  (See 
1922.) 

♦Bureau  de  Poste.  Ly.  July  19.  (21.) 
**Puju.  N.  Rep.  July  23.  (40:  240.) 
♦♦♦Red  Hair.  Chic.  Trib.  July  27. 
♦♦♦Whole  Story.  Chic.  Trib.  Sept.  21. 
Bowen,  Elizabeth. 

♦♦Making  Arrangements.  Ev.  June. 
(45.) 

“Bowen,  Marjorie.”  (Gabriel  Mar¬ 
garet  Vere  Campbell  Costanzo 
Long.)  (See  1918.)  (II.) 

♦“You  Ought  To  Be  Thankful.” 
MacL.  April  15.  (18.) 

Burke,  Thomas.  (1887-  .)  (See 

1921.) 

♦♦♦Amy  Rainbird,  of  Clutterfield.  V.  F. 
Feb.,  ’23.  (45.) 

♦♦♦“Big  Fella.”  V.  F.  April, ’23.  (67.) 
♦Case  of  Mrs.  Dumball.  V.  F.  Sept., 
’23.  (50.) 

♦♦♦Down  on  the  Farm.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(50.) 

♦♦♦Freddie  Comes  Back.  V.  F.  Aug., 
*23.  (27.) 

♦♦Nirvana.  V.  F.  June,  ’23.  (54.) 
♦♦Spleen.  V.  F.  Nov.,  ’23.  (67.) 
♦♦♦Uncle  Reuben.  V.  F.  Dec.,  ’22.  (39.) 
♦♦♦White  Wings.  Col.  July  26.  (3.) 

Butts,  Mary.  (See  1922.) 

♦♦♦Deosil.  Tr.  March.  (40.) 

C 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  Keith.  (1874- 
.)  (See  1922.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Dagger  with  Wings.  Hear.  Feb. 

(68.) 

♦♦♦Elusive  Companion  of  Parson  White. 

Chic.  Trib.  Aug.  31. 
♦♦♦Improbable  Success  of  Mr.  Owen 
Hood.  Chic.  Trib.  June  15. 
♦♦♦Oracle  of  the  Dog.  Hear.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(16.) 
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Chesterton,  Gilbert  Keith.  ( contd .) 
♦♦♦Unobtrusive  Traffic  of  Captain  Pierce. 

Cfiic.  Trib.  July  20. 
♦♦♦Unpresentable  Appearance  of  Colonel 
Crane.  Chic.  Trib.  May  4. 
Collins,  Dale.  ( See  1923  under  American 
Authors.) 

♦Batoen,  Servant  of  Allah.  Sun.  June. 

(5.)  , 

♦Odyssey  of  Oliver  Jones.  Ev.  May. 
(59.) 

♦Road  to  Paradise.  Sun.  Feb.  (5.) 
♦Runa.  Sun.  July.  (5.) 
♦Satisfaction.  Sun.  Sept.  (34.) 
♦Victor.  Adv.  Sept.  10.  (67.) 

Colum,  Padbaic.  (1881-  .)  ( See 

1921. ) 

♦♦♦Princess  Swallow-Heart.  Book.  (N. 
Y.)  Dec.,  ’23.  (58: 433.) 

“Conrad,  Joseph.”  (Joseph  Conrad 
Korzeniowski.)  (1857-1924.)  (See 
1918.)  ( H .),  and  Hceffeb,  Ford 

Madox  (Ford  Madox  Ford.) 
(1873-  .)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Nature  of  a  Crime.  Tr.  Jan.  (15.) 
Feb.  (15.) 

Coppabd,  Alfred  Edgar.  (1878-  .) 

{See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Handsome  Lady.  Cen.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(107:  13.) 

♦♦♦Higgler.  Tr.  May.  (258.) 

♦♦♦Spirit  that  Could  Not  Rest.  Met. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (29.) 

D 

“Dane,  Clemence.”  (Winifred  Ash¬ 
ton.)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Lover.  Piet.  R.  April.  (12.) 

De  Burgh,  Elizabeth. 

♦Our  Mrs.  Bodfish.  Atl.  Sept.  (134: 
371.) 

Dell,  Ethel  M.  (See  1921.)  (H.) 

Money  Monster.  McCall.  Feb.  (8.) 
March.  (26.) 

Passer-By.  McCall.  Dec.,  ’23.  (5.) 
De  Pollier,  Dorothy  Elise. 

♦♦Lilly.  Cen.  July.  (108: 392.) 
Desmond,  Shaw.  (1877-  .)  (See 

1922. ) 

♦♦Pad  and  the  Mom.  Scr.  Sept. 
(76:  266.) 

♦“Trick  o’  the  Loop.”  Scr.  Aug. 
(76:  140.) 

Dingle,  Captain  A.  E.  (See  1923.) 

Blue  Peter.  S.  E.  P.  July  12.  (34.) 
Daddy  Defries.  S.  E.  P.  May  10. 
(20.) 

Flyaway  Yorch.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  13. 
(18.) 

Rangoon  Rice.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  1,  ’23. 

(10.) 

Stub.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  16.  (16.) 
Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  (1859- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Sussex  Vampire.  Hear.  Jan.  (30.) 
Duffy,  P.  J.  O’Connor. 

♦Beneath  the  Moon.  Cath.  W.  July. 
(119:  511.) 


♦Donoch’s  Little  Histories.  Cath.  W. 

March.  (118: 757.) 

♦Mirnastrella.  Cath.  W.  Sept.  (119: 
807.) 

♦Red-Haired  Woman’s  Husband. 

Cath.  W.  May.  (119:  218.) 

♦Two  Hermits.  Cath.  W.  March. 
(118:  762.) 

E 

Eden,  Helen  Parry. 

♦♦Duplicity  of  Monsignor  Scalabrin. 
Cath.  W.  Feb.  (118: 621.) 
Edginton,  May.  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦Brothers  Under  the  Skin.  S.  E.  P. 
Aug.  30.  (28.) 

Grass  Widows.  Met.  Dec.,  ’23.  (22.) 
♦♦Judgment.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  ’23.  (37.) 
Lost  Sheep’s  Luck.  S.  E.  P.  June  21. 
(6.) 

Ertz,  Susan. 

♦Heroine.  Piet.  R.  June.  (14.) 
♦Relativity  and  Major  Rooke.  Harp. 
M.  April.  (148: 669.) 
♦♦♦Trumpery.  Harp.  M.  Aug.  (149: 
347.) 

F 

Ftrbank,  Ronald. 

♦Broken  Orchid.  Rev.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(4: 15.) 

Fletcher,  J.  S. 

Shot  in  the  Night.  Cos.  Sept.  (34.) 
Ford,  Ford  Madox.  See  Conrad,  Joseph, 
and  Hueffer,  Ford  Madox. 
Forster,  Edward  Morgan.  (1879-  .) 

♦♦♦Story  of  the  Siren.  Atl.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(132:  455.) 

Frankau,  Gilbert.  (1884-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

If  Ever  I  Marry  Again  — .  Met. 
Feb.  (15.) 

Freeman,  John.  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Black  Wren.  Broom.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(5:  129.) 

G 

Garman,  D.  M. 

♦♦♦Visiting  Day.  Tr.  Sept.  (2: 260.) 
George,  Walter  Lionel.  (1882-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦♦♦John  Maroufaz  and  His  Sons.  A. 
Merc.  March.  (1:297.) 
♦♦Poisoned  Girl.  Red  Bk.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(58.) 

♦Trees.  S.  E.  P.  Sept.  6.  (8.) 

Two  Marjories.  Chic.  Trib.  Dec. 
16,  ’23. 

♦♦Wax  Lady.  Red  Bk.  Oct.,  ’23.  (90.) 
Gibbon,  Perceval.  (1879-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

♦Renegade.  S.  E.  P.  Dec.  22,  ’23. 
(iS.) 

♦Splendid  Life.  W.  H.  C.  May. 
(7.) 

♦Tall  Young  Man.  S.  E.  P.  March  8. 

(20.) 
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Gibbs,  Sib  Philip.  ( See  1923.) 

♦Beating  of  Wings.  Cos.  June.  (40.) 
City  of  Temptation.  Cos.  April. 
(24.) 

♦♦Mission  in  the  Ruhr.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
20,  ’23.  (15.) 

♦♦Stranger  in  the  Village.  S.  E.  P. 
Oct.,  27,  ’23.  (17.) 

♦Wandering  Birds.  Cos.  Aug.  (44. 
Youth  Has  Its  Fling.  Cos.  Sept. 
(48.) 

Gilbert,  Bernard.^ 

♦♦♦Beef  bone  Bavin.  D.  D.  July. 
(6:  151.) 

Golding,  Lodis.  (1895-  .)  ( See 

1923.) 

♦♦♦Miss  Ginsberg  and  Miss  Levine. 
Am.  H.  Aug.  15.  (115: 391.) 
♦♦Towers  of  Zion.  Am.  H.  Sept.  12. 
(115:  471.) 

Gordon,  Douglas.  ( See  1923  under 
American  Authors.) 

For  Valor.  Pear.  (Am.)  Nov.,  ’23. 
(29.) 

Gordon,  Janet  L.  ( See  1923.) 

Driftwood.  Cath.  W.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(118:368.) 

Lesser  Loves.  Cath.  W.  June.  (119: 
305.) 

“Greene,  Lewis  Patrick.”  (Louis 
Montague  Greene.)  (1891—  .) 

(See  1923.) 

Found.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23.  (61.) 
Grimshaw,  Beatrice.  (See  1923.)  (II.) 
Araby.  Hear.  April.  (70.) 
Beautiful  Island  of  Secrets.  Hear. 
May.  (46.) 

Black  Dog  of  Barema.  Red  Bk.  Jan. 
(86.)  ,  v 
Burning  Island.  Hear.  Aug.  (48.) 
Candles  of  Katara.  Red  Bk.  April. 
(71.) 

Sixteen  Hands  All  Told.  Red  Bk. 
Feb.  (73.) 

Stolen  Bride.  Hear.  July.  (59.) 
Tale  of  the  Guna-Guna.  Hear.  Feb. 
(14.) 

Terrible  Bay.  Hear.  June.  (85.) 
Wreck  of  the  Lady  Rose.  Red  Bk. 
May.  (72.) 

H 

Hamilton,  Cosmo.  (See  1921.)  (II.) 

Shoes  Have  Tongues.  Harp.  B. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (06.) 

“Hay,  Ian.”  (John  Hay  Beith.)  (1876- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (77.) 

Universal  Uncles.  Red  Bk.  Aug. 
(98.) 

Hichens,  Robert  Smythe.  (1864-  .) 

(See  1916.)  (II.) 

Inn.  Cos.  May.  (38.) 

♦Man  Who  Hated  His  Wife.  Cos. 
June.  (56.) 

Piano.  Harp.  B.  April.  (92.) 
Sleeping-Car.  Cos.  Feb.  (32.) 
Woman  Who  Understood.  Cos. 
July.  (72.) 


Hinkson,  Katharine  Tynan.  See  Tynan 
Katharine. 

Horn,  Holloway.  (1886-  .)  (See 

1922.) 

Broken  Triangle.  Harp.  B.  Aug. 
(60.) 

Hueffer,  Ford  Madox.  See  Conrad, 
Joseph,  and  Hueffer,  Ford 
Madox. 

Hutchinson,  Arthur  Stuart  Menteith. 
(1880-  .)  (See  1923.)  (17.) 

Girl  With  the  Grave  Nose.  G.  H. 
Jan.  (12.) 

Hutchinson,  Vere. 

♦♦♦Other  Gate.  Cen.  Aug.  (108: 471.) 
Huxley,  Aldous  Leonard.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦♦Little  Mexican.  Harp.  M.  May. 
(148:  791.) 

J 

Jacobs,  William  Wymark.  (1863-  .) 

(See  1921.)  (77.) 

♦Kitchen-Company.  Cos.  Feb.  (99.) 
Jameson,  Storm. 

♦All  Men  Are  Alike.  Met.  May. 
(36.) 

J Epson,  Edgar.  (1864-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(77.) 

Lapis  Lazuli  Buckle  Tongue.  S.  E.  P. 
April  26.  (22.) 

Luck  of  the  Mings.  S.  E.  P.  Oct. 
20,  ’23.  (12.) 

Sword  Guard  of  the  Emperors.  S.  E.P. 
Nov.  24,  ’23.  (12.) 

Jesse,  Fry-niwyd  Tennyson.  (See  1919.) 
(77.) 

♦♦♦Precedence.  O.  W.  March.  (35.) 
Jope-Slade,  Christine.  (See  1922- 
American  Authors  under  Slade.) 
Man  Who  Feared  Beauty.  Sun. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (12.) 

Miss  Miggs  of  Monte  Carlo.  L.  H.  J. 
Aug.  (26.) 

Spring  Comes.  L.  H.  J.  April.  (14.) 
K 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  (See  1923.) 
♦♦♦Fear  of  Streets.  W.  II.  C.  Jan.  (11.) 
♦Man  Whom  the  Rocks  Hated.  MacL. 
Aug.  1.  (22.) 

Kent,  Michael. 

♦♦Old  Happy.  W.  H.  C.  July.  (14.) 
Kinross,  Albert.  (1870-  .)  (See 

1922.)  (77.) 

Tea  and  Light  Refreshments.  W.  H. 
C.  Aug.  (14.) 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  (1865-  .)  (See 

1919.)  (77.) 

♦♦Enemies  to  Each  Other.  MacL, 
July  15.  (11.)  (Same  as  “New 

Version  of  What  Happened  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  ”) 

♦♦♦Friend  of  the  Family.  Hear.  July. 
(12.)  MacL.  June  15.  (20.) 

♦♦Janeites.  Hear.  May.  (10.)  MacL. 
May  15.  (20.) 

♦♦♦Madonna  of  the  Trenches.  Hear. 
Sept.  (22.)  MacL.  Aug.  15. 
(28.) 
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Kipling,  Rudyard.  ( contd .) 

♦♦New  Version  of  What  Happened  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Hear.  Aug. 
(29.)  (Same  as  “Enemies  To  Each 
Other.  ”) 

♦♦United  Idolators.  Hear.  June.  (22.) 
MacL.  June  1.  (13.) 

L 

“Lancaster,  G.  B.”  ( See  1928.)  (II.) 

♦Revenant.  Red  Bk.  Sept.  (95.) 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard.  (1866-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (H.) 

Two  Lovers.  Met.  April.  (40.) 
Locke,  William  John.  (1863-  .) 

(See  1915.)  (H.) 

As  It  Was  in  the  Beginning.  Hear. 
March.  (21.) 

Golden  Journey  of  Mr.  Paradyne. 
Hear.  May.  (20.) 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  (1868-  .) 

(H.) 

♦God  Has  Made  Men  So.  Met.  July. 
(18.) 

She  Satisfied  Her  Curiosity.  Met. 
Jan.  (34.) 

Lyons,  Albert  Michael  Neil.  (1880— 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦She  Would  Be!  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Nov. 
28,  ’23.  (117:  606.) 

M 

McFee,  William.  (1881-  .)  (See 

1923.) 

♦Ladder  and  the  Wall.  Des.  Dec., 
’23.  (8.) 

♦**On  the  Malecon.  Harp.  M.  Feb. 
(148:  354.) 

Mackenzie,  G.  B. 

♦♦♦Lion’s  Courage.  Atl.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(132:  790.) 

“Manbfield,  Katherine.”  (Kathleen 
Beauchamp  Mdhby.)  (1888-1923.) 
(See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Fairy  Story.  Col.  Oct.  20,  ’23.  (13.) 
♦♦♦How  Pearl  Button  Was  Kidnapped. 

W.  H.  C.  Feb.  (14.) 

♦♦♦Little  Girl.  Col.  Dec.  15,  ’23.  (13.) 
♦♦♦Millie.  Cen.  April.  (107:847.) 
♦♦♦Poison.  Col.  Nov.  24,  ’23.  (10.) 
♦♦♦SomethingChildisli,  ButVery  Natural. 
Col.  Jan.  5.  (8.) 

♦♦♦Tiredness  of  Rosabel.  Col.  Feb.  9. 
(14.) 

♦♦♦Violet.  Book.  (N.  Y.)  June.  (59: 
400.) 

Maugham,  William  Somerset.  (1874- 
.)  (See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Ardent  Bigamist.  Hear.  July.  (35.) 

MacL.  June  15.  (23.) 

♦♦♦Dream.  Cos.  May.  (100.) 

♦Force  of  Circumstance.  Hear.  Jan. 

(10.) 

♦German  Harry.  Cos.  Jan.  (56.) 
♦♦Happy  Man.  Cos.  June.  (86.) 
♦♦♦Home  from  the  Sea.  Cos.  Sept.  (94.) 

♦Impostors.  Cos.  Nov.,  ’23.  (35.) 
♦♦♦In  a  Strange  Land.  Cos.  Feb.  (30.) 


♦♦Letter.  Hear.  April.  (14.) 
♦♦Luncheon.  Cos.  March.  (70.) 
♦♦Mayhew.  Cos.  Dec.,  ’23.  (44.) 
♦♦♦Outstation.  Hear.  June.  (60.) 
♦Salvatore  the  Fisherman.  Cos.  July 
(84.) 

** Woman  Who  Wouldn’t  Take  a  Hint. 
Cos.  April.  (56.) 

Mayne,  Ethel  Colburn. 

♦♦♦Dialogue  in  a  Cab.  Tr.  Feb.  (41.) 
♦♦♦Difference.  Tr.  May.  (318.) 
Merrick,  Leonard.  (1864-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (H.) 

♦♦Crime  of  Olga  Jibinsky.  Harp.  B. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (84.) 

♦♦♦Poor  Dear  George.  Hear.  Feb.  (91.) 
♦♦♦Shoe-Lace.  Harp.  B.  March.  (70.) 
Mills,  Arthur.  (1887-  .) 

Second  Time.  Ev.  Aug.  (60.) 

Tame  Cat.  Ev.  Nov.,  ’23.  (57.) 
Vamos.  Ev.  Sept.  (32.) 

“Mitton,  G.  E.”  (Lady  Scott.) 

♦♦Man  of  Inaction.  For.  May.  (71: 
618.) 

Mordaunt,  Elinor  Evelyn  May.  (See 
1922.) 

♦♦Landlady.  Des.  March.  (6.) 
Moult,  Thomas. 

♦♦♦Third  Chicken.  Book.  (N.  Y.  July. 
(59:  547.) 

N 

Niven,  Frederick  John.  (1878-  .) 

(See  1922.) 

♦♦Electric  Storm.  Pop.  Aug.  20.  (142.) 
♦Little  Hitch  on  the  Way.  Pop.  Sept. 
7.  (169.) 

0 

Oppenheim,  Edward  Phillips.  (1860- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

Avenue  of  Death.  Hear.  Oct.,  ’23. 
(96.) 

Borgia  Touch.  Hear.  Dec.,  ’23.  (98.) 
Dead  Man’s  Tale.  Hear.  Jan.  (82.) 
First  Embrace.  Harp.  B.  Sept.  (70.) 
Madmen’s  Luck.  Hear.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(58.) 

Terrible  Ordeal  of  Sir  John  Fardcll 
Harp;.  B.  Aug.  (74.) 

Trimming  of  Mr.  Edgar  Franks. 
Harp.  B.  July.  (40.) 

Orczy,  Baroness.  (Mrs.  Montagu 
Barstow.) 

Affair  of  the  Vanished  Masterpiece. 

Met.  July.  (14.) 

Most  Baffling  Mystery.  Met.  March. 
(28.) 

Owen,  H.  Collinson.  (See  1921.) 

When  His  Wife  Came  Back.  Met. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (53.) 

P 

Pertwee,  Roland.  (See  1923.) 

Face  Value.  L.  H.  J.  Oct.,  ’23.  (20.) 
Give  and  Take.  S.  E.  P.  June  14. 
(22.) 

Not  Just  Nowl  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  16.  (8.) 
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Phillpotts,  Eden.  (1862-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (//.) 

♦♦Anarchist.  Pop.  July  20.  (149.) 

♦Mill  by  the  Sea.  N.  M.  (7.) 
Porterfield,  Alexander.  ( See  1923.) 

Elopement.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23.  (127.) 
Powys,  Llewellyn.  ( See  1922.) 

♦♦Love  in  Africa.  Cen.  May.  (108: 
124.) 

Powys,  Theodore  Francis. 

***In  From  Spain.  Cen.  June.  (108: 
241.) 

R 

Richardson,  Dorothy.  ( See  1920.) 

***In  the  Garden.  Tr.  Aug.  (2:  141.) 
Rosman,  Alice  Grant. 

♦Lost  Lelys.  W.  H.  C.  July.  (22.) 
“Ruck,  Berta.”  (Mrs.  Oliver  Onions.) 
(See  1923.) 

Man  in  Hiding.  Met.  Feb.  (46.) 

S 

Sabatini,  Rafael.  (1875-  .)  (See 

1923.)  ( H .) 

♦♦Kneeling  Cupid.  Ev.  May.  (51.) 
Sassoon,  Siegfried.  (1886-  .) 

♦♦Mrs.  Derry.  L.  Rev.  Aug.  23.  (980.) 
Slade,  Christine  Jope-  See  Jope- 
Slade,  Christine. 

Smale,  Fred  C.  (  -1917.)  (See  1920.) 

♦♦♦As  It  Was  Ordained.  Scr.  Nov.,  ’23. 
(74:  609.) 

Snaith,  John  Collis.  (1876-  .)  (See 

1915.)  ( H .) 

♦Paragon.  S.  E.  P.  Jan.  6,  ’23.  (6.) 
♦Postponement.  Ev.  Sept.  (153.) 
Snell,  Edmund.  (See  1923.) 

Amazing  Adventurer.  Met.  April. 
(14.) 

Squire,  John  Collings.  (1884-  .) 

(See  1916.) 

♦♦Man  Who  Kept  a  Diary.  Cen.  Dec., 
’23.  (107:  278.) 

Stacpoole,  Henry  De  Vere.  (1865-  .) 

(See  1923.)  ( H .) 

♦Passion  Fruit.  Ev.  Aug.  (142.) 

T 

Terrill,  G.  Appleby.  (See  1923.) 

♦Admiral’s  Shore  Days.  L.  H.  J.  Jan. 

(10.) 

♦Lucie  of  I .ot  a.  L.  H.  J.  Sept.  (12.) 
Thurston,  Ernest  Temple.  (1879-  .) 

(See  191 7.)  (H.) 

♦♦♦Incident  of  Her  Youth.  Met.  April. 
(18.) 

Tomlinson,  H.  M.  (1873-  .) 

♦♦Day’s  Run.  Outl.  (N.  Y.)  Jan.  9. 
(136:60.)  ' 

♦♦♦Singapore  Day.  Harp.  M.  June. 
(149:  57.) 

Tynan,  Katharine.  (Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson.)  (See  1918  under  Hink- 
son.) 

Sainte  Bible.  Cath.  W.  Jan.  (118: 
443.) 


V 

Vachell,  Horace  Annesley.  (1861- 
.)  (See  1923.)  (E.) 

Jack  Becomes  Jill.  Harp.  B.  Jan 
(62.) 

W 

Waddell,  Helen. 

♦“Metier  de  Femme.”  Asia.  May. 

(24:  384.) 

Wallace,  Edgar.  (1875-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (B.) 

Blooming  Aloes.  S.  E.  P.  Nov.  24, 
’23.  (13.) 

Ghost  of  John  Holling.  S.  E.  P. 
March  8.  (21.) 

Romance  in  Brown.  Del.  March  (5.) 
Walpole,  Hugh  Seymour.  (1884-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦♦♦Chinese  Horses.  Ev.  April.  (125.) 
♦♦♦Etching.  G.  H.  April.  (18.) 

♦♦♦Slippers.  Ly.  July  19.  (82.) 

Webb,  Mary  G.  Meredith.  (See  1921.) 
♦♦♦Prize.  Atl.  April.  (133:468.) 

Wells,  Catherine.  (Mrs.  H.  G.  Wells.) 
(See  1923.)  (B.) 

***  Afternoon.  Tr.  May.  (310.) 
Williams,  Margery.  (Mrs.  Francesco 
Blanco.)  (See  1923.) 

♦Apple-Tree.  Piet.  R.  April.  (16.) 
♦Housewarming.  L.  H.  J.  Jan.  (IS.) 
Williams,  Valentine. 

Chamois  Leather  Packet.  Col.  Jan. 
19.  (13.) 

Constantinople  Courier.  Col.  Dec.  8, 
’23.  (13.) 

Girl  at  the  Hexagon.  Col.  Jan.  5. 

(11.) 

Purple  Cabriolet.  Col.  Oct.  27,  ’23. 
(5.) 

Secret  of  the  Silver  Icon.  Col.  Nov. 
10,  ’23.  (8.) 

Top  Flat.  Col.  Nov.  24,  ’23.  (14.) 
Williams-Ellis,  A. 

♦♦♦Animal  Kingdom.  Tr,  April.  (152.) 
Williamson,  Alice  Muriel  Livingston. 
(1869-  .)  (See  1921.)  under 

Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.) 
Black  Incense.  Harp.  B.  April.  (103.) 
Williamson,  Charles  Norris  (1859- 
?)  and  Alice  Muriel  Livingston. 
(1869-  .)  (See  1921.) 

Innocence  Abroad.  Hear.  Jan.  (96.) 
Zero  and  Twenty-Two.  Harp.  B. 
Feb.  (59.) 

Williamson,  Henry.  (See  1923.) 

Bill  Brock’s  Good  Turn.  S.  E.  P. 
Jan.  5.  (15.) 

Wodehouse,  Pelham  Grenville.  (1881- 
.)  (See  1923.)  ( H .) 

Exit  of  Battling  Billson.  Cos.  Dec., 
’23.  (91.) 

Long  Arm  of  Looney  Coote.  Cos. 
Nov.,  ’23.  (91.) 

No  Wedding  Bells  for  Him.  Cos. 
Oct.,  ’23.  (97.) 

Rodney  Fails  to  Qualify.  S.  E.  P. 
Feb.  23.  (8.) 
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Wodehouse,  Pelham  Gbenville. 

( contd .) 

Rummy  Affair  of  Old  Biffy.  S.  E.  P. 
Sept.  27.  (8.) 

Ukridge  Rounds  a  Nasty  Corner. 
Cos.  Jan.  (95.) 

Wylie,  Ida  Alena  Ross.  (1885-  .) 

(See  1923.) 

♦♦Double  Code.  Ev.  Oct.,  ’23.  (31.) 

MacL.  Oct.  1,  ’23.  (22.) 

♦Little  Fraulein  and  the  Big  World. 

G.  H.  June.  (24.) 

*Pas  de  Quatre.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  23.  (5.) 
♦Second  Vision.  G.  H.  Jan.  (24.) 


♦Values.  Ev.  Dec.,  ’23.  (76.) 

♦Ward  Five.  Des.  Dec.,  ’23  (14) 

MacL.  Dec.  1,  ’23.  (20.) 


Yates,  Dornfobd,  (See  1922  under 
American  Authors.) 

Fool’s  Errand.  S.  E.  P.  Feb.  9.  (18). 
Groom  of  the  Chambers.  S.  E.  P 
Nov.  10,  '23.  (38.) 

Unto  Caesar.  S.  E.  P.  May  24. 

(20.) 

Without  Prejudice.  S.  E.  P.  Aug.  2. 

(8.) 


III.  Translations 


A 

Acbemant,  Albebt.  (.French.) 

Caligoulos  and  the  Hindoo  Fakir. 

N.  Y.  Trib.  June  1. 

Monsieur  Pressoir’s  Indecision.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Oct.  21,  ’23. 

“Ahlgben,  Ebnst.”  (Victoria  Bene- 
dictsson.)  (See  1923.)  ( Swedisk .) 
♦♦♦Matrimony  and  Thrift.  Scan.  Nov., 
’23.  (11: 671.) 

Anonymous.  (.Yiddish.) 

♦My  Journey  Abroad.  J.  T.  Sept.  19. 

(2.) 

Abagon,  Loui3.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 

Extra.  Broom.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:  211.) 
Abland,  Marcel.  (French.) 

♦♦♦Mary.  Lit.  R.  Spring.  (11.) 

B 

Bacheltn,  Henri.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
♦None  the  Less  a  Great  Artist.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  May  25. 

Babbusse,  Henri.  (1875-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (French.) 

♦♦Idiot.  V.  F.  May.  (33.) 

♦♦Woman.  V.  F.  June.  (46.) 

Barjac,  Claude.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
Confession  in  the  Twilight.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  March  2. 

Tug  of  Youth  at  the  Heart.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Nov.  4,  ’23. 

Benedictsson,  Victoria.  (Swedish.)  See 
“Ahlgben,  Ebnst.” 

“Bebtheboy,  Jean.”  (Berthe  Cablanne 
Le  Babillieb.)  (1860-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (French.) 

♦Gothic  Well  in  the  Garden.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Aug.  3. 

Illusion  of  a  Home  Fireside.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Sept.  7. 

Jacques  and  the  Urge  of  Freedom. 

N.  Y.  Trib.  Dec.  23,  ’23. 

Mirror  on  the  Dressing  Table.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  June  8. 

Passage  Through  the  Shadows.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Oct.  7,  ’23. 

♦Stratagem.  N.  Y.  Trib.  March  30. 
Subtle  Art  of  Making  Love.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Jan.  27. 

Binet-Valmeb.  (1875-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(French.) 


♦♦♦Pardon.  N.  Y.  Trib.  April  13. 
Bizet,  Rene.  (1887-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(French.) 

♦All  in  a  Young  Girl’s  Education. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  July  20. 

Blasco  Ibanez,  Vicente.  (1867-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (Spanish.) 

♦His  Revolution  Against  His  Wife. 
Chic.  Trib.  Dec.  9,  ’23. 

Bojeb,  Johan.  (1872-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(Norwegian.) 

♦♦♦Fishermen.  Cen.  March.  (107: 657.) 
♦♦♦Kari  Aasen  in  Heaven.  W.  H.  C. 
March.  (20.) 

♦♦Trolls  in  the  Mill-House.  Scan.  Dec., 
’23.  (11:  772.) 

Bondois,  Virgilio.  (Italian.) 

♦♦Pinch  of  Snuff.  O.  W.  Nov., ’23.  (61.) 
Bonnefoy,  Rene.  (French.) 

Before  the  Jewelry  Shop  Window. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Sept.  14. 

Boubget,  Paul.  (1852-  .)  (See  1923.) 

(H.)  (French.) 

♦♦Gypsy  Van.  O.  W.  Oct.,  ’23.  (4:  57.) 
♦Unfriendly  Friend.  O.  W.  June.  (32.) 
Boutet,  Frederic.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
Aggravated  Case  of  Resignation.  N. 

Y.  Trib.  March  9. 

Auguste’s  French  Composition.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Jan.  6. 

Brother-in-Law  of  Mme.  Vasselot. 

N.  Y.  Trib.  Nov.  11,  ’23. 

Coward  Receives  His  Reward.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  June  15. 

♦Embezzler,  Shadow.  June,  ’23.  (40.) 
His  Uncle’s  Gift.  N.  Y.  Trib.  April 
20 

♦Life  Worth  While  in  Art  and  Letters. 

N.  Y.  Trib.  Aug.  31. 

Proof  that  Failed  Them.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
Feb.  3. 

Bbod,  Max.  (German.) 

♦♦♦Waxened  Ears.  Men.  J.  April-May. 

(10:  111.) 

Bull,  Jacob  Breda.  (Norwegian.) 
***Coffee-Kari.  Scan.  Aug.  (12: 463.) 

C 

Capek,  Karel.  (Czecho-Slomlc.) 
♦♦♦Injured  One,  Dial.  Dec.,  ’23,  (75: 
521.) 
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Chains,  Pierre.  (1882-  .)  {French.) 

Brother  Timothy.  N.  Y.  Trib.  July  6. 
Chekhov,  Anton  Pavlovich.  (1860- 
1904.)  {See  1920.)  (U.)  {Russian.) 
♦♦♦Bastard.  D.  D.  Nov.,  ’23.  (5:  190.) 
♦♦♦Death  of  a  Government  Clerk.  D.  D. 
Jan.  (6: 7.) 

***Enigmatic  Woman.  D.  D.  Jan. 
(6:  9.) 

Comert,  Marguerite.  {See  1923.) 
{French.) 

Love  Affair  Set  To  Music.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Oct.  28,  ’23. 

Couperos,  Louis.  (1863-1923.)  {Dutch.) 
♦♦♦Princess  Chalcondylas.  Dial.  Oct., 
’23.  (75: 334.) 

Cyril,  Victor.  {French.) 

♦♦Soldier’s  Summons.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
May  4. 

D 

Des  Gachons,  Jacques.  (1868-  .) 

{French.) 

♦Pascaline’s  Choice.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
March  16. 

D’Habloville,  Claude.  {French.) 

Magic  of  Onenne’s  Inheritance.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Feb.  24. 

Dieudonne,  Robert-Marie.  (1879-  .) 

{French.) 

His  Hour  of  Revenge.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
April  6. 

F 

Falk,  Henri.  (1881-  .)  {French.) 

*It’s  All  in  the  Way  You  Look  At  It. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Dec.  9,  ’23. 

Finzgar,  Fr.  S.  {Slovenian.) 

**Our  Daily  Bread.  O.  W.  Dec.,  ’23. 
(29.) 

G 

Garnieb,  Huguette.  {See  1923.) 
{French.) 

Mme.  Chantry  and  the  Mink  Coat. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Feb.  17. 

“Gorky,  Maxim.”  (Alexei  Maximovich 
Pyeshkov.)  (1868  or  1869-  .) 

(See  1923.)  ( H .)  (Russian.) 

♦♦♦Man  With  Another  Man’s  Soul. 
V.  F.  Feb.  (56.) 

♦♦♦Mister  God.  Nat.  (N.  Y.)  Nov.  7, 
’23.  (117: 512.) 

Gunnarsson,  Gunnab.  (1889-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (Danish.) 

♦♦Dark  Mountains.  Scan.  June.  (12: 
352.) 

♦♦♦Fortune  Passes  By.  Scan.  Aug.  (12: 
475.) 

H 

Hallstbom,  Per.  (1866-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (Swedieh.) 

♦♦♦Florentine  Fantasy.  Scan.  Aug. 
(12:  490. 

“Heller,  Frank.”  (Swedish.) 

Becoming  a  Landlord.  Ev.  May. 
(97.) 

Blue-Eyed  Lie.  Ev.  July.  (118.) 


Mr.  Collin’s  Holiday  Agency.  Ev. 
June.  (167.) 

Mystery  of  the  Lost  Bullion.  Ev. 
April.  (167.) 

Story  of  the  Absent-Minded  Gentle¬ 
man.  Ev.  March.  (72.) 

Hibsch,  Charles  Henry.  (1870-  .) 

(See  1920.)  (French.) 

♦♦Head  of  the  Family.  Am.  H.  Oct.  12, 
’23.  (113: 562.) 

I 

Ibanez,  Vicente  Blasco.  (Spanish) 
See  Blasco  Ibanez,  Vicente. 
Ivanhoff,  Dimeter.  ( Bulgarian .)  See 
“Pelin,  Elin.’’ 

J 

Jean,  Albert.  (French.) 

From  Jacques’  Unknown  Admirer. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Jan.  13. 

Jensen,  Johannes  V.  (Danish.) 

♦Potowatomis’  Daughter.  O.  W.  May. 
(87.) 

K 

Kuprin,  Alexander.  (1870-  .)  ( See 

1923.)  (Russian.) 

♦♦Little  Red  Christmas  Tree.  O.  W. 
Dec.,  ’23.  (59.) 

L 

Lagerlof,  Selma  Ottiliana  Lovisa. 
(1855-  .)  (See  1923.)  (H.) 

(Swedish.) 

♦♦♦Peace  of  God.  Tr.  March.  (1.) 
Larguier,  Leo.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
Only  a  King  and  Queen.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
Aug.  _  24. 

Republic  Is  Born  in  a  Rose  Garden. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Dec.  16,  ’23. 

Le  Barillier,  Berthe  Carianne. 
(French.)  (See  “Bertheboy, 
Jean.” 

Le  Braz,  Anatole.  (French.) 

♦♦♦Crew  of  the  Gorgonne.  O.  W.  Jan. 
(87.) 

Leguizamon,  Maetiniano.  ( Argentine .) 
♦♦Finishing  Shot.  A.  W.  March-April. 
(8.) 

Lobato,  Monteiro.  (1863-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (Brazilian.) 

♦♦♦Modern  Torture.  Strat.  April  (7:77.) 

M 

Mann,  Heinrich.  (German.) 

♦♦♦Virgins.  Dial.  Feb.  (76:  123.) 
Mardrus,  Lucie  Delarue.  (See  1923.) 
(French.) 

Homecoming  of  the  Dreamer.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Oct.  14,  ’23. 

Marnier,  Henri.  (French.) 

Lesson  the  Kingfishers  Taught. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  April  27. 

Marsey,  Claude.  (French.) 

When  the  Object  Is  Matrimony. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Dec.  30,  ’23. 
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Miomandre,  Francis  De.  (1880-  .) 

(French.) 

Ancestral  Necklace  of  Pearls.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Nov.  25,  ’23. 

N 

Nexo,  Martin  Anderson.  (1869-  .) 

(See  1923.)  (Danish.) 
♦♦♦Passengers  of  the  Vacant  Seats 
W.  Tom.  June.  (7:  185.) 

O 

Obenbubgskt,  Sebgei  Gdssiev.  (See 
1916.)  (Russian.) 

♦♦Prokoritch  the  Deathless.  O.  W. 
June.  (55.) 

Ossiannllsson,  K  G.  (1875-  .) 

(Swedish.) 

In  the  Fog.  O.  W.  Feb.  (31.) 

P 

“Pelin,  Elin.”  (Demeter  Ivanoff.) 
(1878-  .)  (Bulgarian.) 

♦♦Eyes  of  Saint  Spiridon.  Dial.  Sept. 
(77:  210.) 

♦♦♦Mirror  of  Saint  Christopher.  Dial. 
July.  (77: 55.) 

♦Old  Ox.  O.  W.  AprU.  (75.) 
Pellebin,  A.  (French.) 

Henriette,  the  Poor  Little  Ingenue. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Nov.  18,  ’23. 
Pirandello,  Luigi.  (See  1923.)  (Italian.) 
***Fly.  For.  Feb.  (71:220.) 
***“Goy.”  Men.  J.  Feb.  (10:15.) 
Polgab,  Alfred.  (Austrian.) 

♦♦♦Flake.  D.  D.  Aug.-Sept.  (6:  179.) 
Podbcel,  Georges.  (French.) 

Mimosa  Tree  of  Their  Dreams. 

N.  Y.  Trib.  June  29. 

♦Novelist  and  the  Grocery  Store. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  Aug.  17. 

R 

Regis,  Roger.  (See  1923.)  (3.)  (French.) 
Aunt  Rehind  tne  Portiere.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  May  11. 

Best  of  Friends.  N.  Y.  Trib.  Feb.  10. 
Necklaces  of  Undulating  Iron.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  July  13. 

♦Woman’s  Heart  in  Monologue.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Sept.  21. 

Renadd,  J.  Joseph.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
Rouit,  the  Traitor.  N.  Y.  Trib. 
Aug.  10. 

Riche,  Daniel.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
Story  of  the  First  Cup  of  Tea.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Dec.  2,  ’23. 

Rosny,  J.  H„  aine  (1856-  .)  (See 

1923.)  (French.) 

Hit  Lucky  Marriage.  N.  Y.  Trib. 

Sept.  28. 


♦♦Words  Which  Saved  His  Head. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  July  27. 

Rostand,  Maurice.  (French.) 

Inspiration.  Harp.  B.  June.  (80.) 
S 


Sandy,  Isabelle.  (See  1923.)  (French.) 
♦Man  Who  Cured  With  a  Look.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  May  18. 

Man  Who  Had  No  Heart.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  Jan.  20. 

Schnitzler,  Arthur.  (1862-  .)  (See 

1921.)  (Austrian.) 

♦♦♦Fate  of  the  Baron  von  Leisenbohg. 
Dial.  Dec.,  ’23.  (75:  565.) 

Siwertz,  Sigbhj.  (See  1923.)  (Swedish.) 
***Be ggar  Boy  of  Catania.  O.  W.  Nov., 
’23.  (32.) 

Sodebbebg,  Hjalmar.  (See  1923.) 
(Swedish.) 

♦♦Dream  of  Eternity.  Scan.  Jan. 
(12:  42.) 

**Fur  Coat.  Free.  Nov.  28,  ’23. 
(8:280.) 

Soulie,  Maurice.  (French.) 

Lady  in  the  White  Mantilla.  N.  Y. 
Trib.  March  23. 

T 

Tetmajer,  Kazimierz.  (Polish.) 

♦♦Maiden  Dew.  Free.  Oct.  10,  ’23. 
(8:  108.) 

Topelius,  Zakarlas.  (1818-1898.) 
(Finnish.) 

♦♦Boy  Who  Heard  the  Silence  Speak. 
Scan.  Dec.,  ’23.  (11: 724.) 

U 

Ugarte,  Manuel.  (See  1923.) 
(Argentine.) 

♦♦♦Tiger  of  Macuza.  Strat.  April. 
(7:  71.) 

V 

Valdes,  Armando  Palacio.  (Spanish.) 
♦♦♦Crime  in  Perseguida  Street.  Strat. 
June.  (1:216.) 

Vely,  Adrien  Raymond  Anselme.  (1864— 
.)  (See  1922.)  (French.) 

Love  and  the  Thinking  Machine. 
N.  Y.  Trib.  June  22. 

Von  Baybos,  Franz.  (Austrian.) 

♦Lonely  Souls.  Pear.  (Am.)  Feb.- 
March.  (81.) 

Von  Sandor,  Kalman.  (1879-  .) 

(3ungarian.) 

♦♦♦For  Two  Nickels.  O.  W.  March. 
(97.) 

W 


WlED,  GU8TAV. 
(Danish.) 
Love.  O. 


(1858-1914.)  (See  1923.) 
W.  Feb.  (72.) 
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